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OMEWHERE in Asia Minor, cen- 
turies ago, before the dawn of civ- 
ilization, there grew a grass that 
has developed into our present 
‘ wheat. The story of wheat is as 
old if not older than the story of man. 
Every ancient language has its word for 
wheat, and it was used as food before 
history was written. Prehistoric man 
seeded and harvested this important ce- 
real. The history of wheat is so closely 
connected with that of the ascent of man 
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1. Spring and winter wheat. From left to right, 
upper row: Scotch fife, durum, blue-stem. 
Lower row: Bearded spring and win- 
ter wheat heads. 


from a savage to a civilized state that 
the one can hardly be discussed without 
the other. 

>No food bas taken such an important 
part in the civilization and development 
of man as wheat. Toa large extent wheat 
bread has been the means of enabling 
him to change his habits from those of 
a savage to a civilized state, by supply- 
ing food through the peaceful pursuit of 
agriculture rather than by the uncertain 
returns from war and the chase. This 
food which has taken such an important 
part in shaping the destinies of man- 
kind, and which stil] is one of our chief 
and most nourishing foods, is well 
worthy of careful study. To tell the 
whole story of a loaf of bread from the 
time the wheat is sown until the crop is 
harvested, sold, milled into flour and 
baked into bread would require a long 
time, and in this presentation only afew 
of the more important points are at- 
tempted. 

There are many different types and 
kinds of wheat. Some have large, white 
kernels, while others are of medium size, 
and red, yellow or amber in color, In 
countries where the winters are not too 
severe wheat is seeded in late summer 
or early autumn, and harvested early 
the next summer. Such wheat is called 
winter wheat. In the more rigorous 
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2. Starch and glutinous wheats. Light-colored 
berries, starchy type; dark colored, glutinous. 


North, particularly in the northern cen- 
tral states and Oanada, spring wheat is 
grown. This is sown in the spring and 
harvested in the late summer. Types of 
winter and spring wheat heads are 
shown in the first illustration. In the 
upper row are Scotch fife, macaroni or 
durum, and blue-stem —all spring wheats, 
and in the lower row bearded spring 
and winter wheat. 

In the second illustration individual 
kernels of wheat representing starchy 
and glutinous types are presented. 
Wheat kernels are somewhat akin to 
man and other animals in that some are 
lean or glutinous, and others are fat or 
starchy. In every variety of wheat 
starchy and glutinous types of kernels 
occur. The giutinous wheats make the 
stronger flours and better bread. Upon 
hundreds of thousands of farms in this 
country wheat is grown; over 50,000,000 
acres being devoted to its culture. It is 
estimated that every inbabitant of the 
United States, big and little, and of 
every nationality, consumes in a year an 
average of over four and one-half bush- 
els of wheat. This amount of wheat 
makes a barrel of flour. While each per- 
son in the United States consumes year- 
ly about a barrel of flour, it is not as 
much as is consumed in some countries 
and a larger amount of flour and bread 
could advantageously be used in our die- 
tary in place of other and more costly 
foods and thus make a saving in expense. 

The wheat is as sensitive to the condi- 
tions under which it is grown, to the 
food and sunshine it receives, as is man. 
Like man it develops best under good 
sanitary conditions and when well nour- 
ished. The laws of nature are often 
greatly transgressed in its production, 
as when poor seed is used, or the soil is 
depleted and there is lack of proper cul- 
tivation or when no fertilizers are applied 
to the land; then a poor crop of inferior 
wheat results. For the production of 
good wheat, both in yield and quality, 
intelligent farming is necessary. It does 
best when it is grown in rotation with 





3. Plowing in Palestine. 


other crops; and when intelligently 
grown it does not injure or exhaust the 
soil, 

Progress has been made during recent 
years in the application. of improved 
methods of wheat cultivation. In olden 
times the soil was indifferently tilled 
with wooden plows, or even scratched 
9 hand with a crooked stick. The iron 
P ow, which when first introduced some 
armers feared would poison the land, 
did not come into general] use until less 
than a century ago. Now gang plows 
drawn by several teams, steam plows, 
and pron: propelled by gasoline, dena- 
tured alcohol, or other form of motive 
power are employed for plowing vast 
tracts of wheat lands. Primitive meth- 
ods of pewted are still practiced in some 
countries to-day, as shown in illustra- 
tion No. 3, ‘tPlowingin Palestine.’”’ How 
this contrasts with the next scene, plow- 
ing with a motor gang-plow! (No. 4.) 

he farmer has many difficulties to 
contend with in wheat production. In- 
sects, as chinch bugs, army worms, 
locusts or grasshoppers occusionally de- 
stroy the grain; and it is subject to vari- 
ous diseases, as smut and rust. Some of 
the diseases, as the smut, can be con- 
trolled by cleaning and disinfecting the 
seed. ecasionally hot winds and 
drouth reduce the yield, and inclement 
weatber injuriously affects the crop dur- 
ing harvesting and threshing; but with 
ideal conditions a crop as shown in Fig. 
5 is produced. 

In the fall, after harvesting and thresh- 
ing, on every egg f in the wheat re- 
gions can be seen daily whole trainloads 
of wheat wending their way to the large 
markets and grain centers, as Chicago 
Kansas Ong, Omaba, Minneapolis an 
St. Louis. The quality of the grain is 
passed upon by state grain inspectors, 
who assign a grade to each carload. The 
grain is sold either by its grade or by 
sample. A million bushels and more are 
often stored in one grain elevator, the 





most modern ones being made of steel, 
concrete, brick or tile. 

The milling of wheat is an industry 
that has made rapid advance in the last 
half century. Primitive man ground his 
grain between two stones, one dished or 
hollowed, and the other rounded to act 
as a pestle or crusber. The ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans ground 
their grain in this way, in fact it was the 
method in universal use among all na- 
tions in both eastern and western hemi- 
spheres for centuries, and is still in 
vogue to-day as shown in the next illus- 
tration (No. 6), ‘‘Milling in Palestine by 
Primitive Metbods.’’ It usually fell to 
the lot of women and slaves to.crush the 
| in these crude mills, which were 

nown as saddle stones and mortars. 
Each bousehold had its own mill for 
grinding grain and making wheat meal 
or crude flour. The saddle stone and 
mortar mills gradually gave way to the 
quern, a mill in which one of the grind- 
ing stones rotated. Later anima] power 





4. Plowing with a Motor Gang Plow. 


and wind and water power were subati- 
tuted for human labor. In all these prim- 
itive forms of milling‘the grinding was 
generally done in one operation and no 
attempt was made to keep out dirt or to 
ror the branny husk of the wheat 

erry from being ground with the rest of 
the kernel. 

For centuries the wheat of civilized 


nations was ground between millstones, ~ 


generally operated by water power. Gen- 
eral George Washington used millstones 
in his mill at Mt. Vernon. The flour 
which Wasbington milled was of such 
high quality and its character so well 
known that it was admitted into the 
West Indian and other ports without in- 
spection. As to his flour, Washington 
instructed his overseer as follows: ‘tMy 
superfine and fine flour always waits for. 
direction from me to be sold; but the 
middlings and the shipstuff you will dis- 
pose of whenever you can get a suitable 
price and your want of money may re- 
quire.’’ Washington inspecting the flour 
in his mill is shown in No. 7. 

An interesting and historic old mill- 
stone is shown in No. 8, the one used by 
Whitman in Oregon a century ago, be- 
fore the Pacific Northwest became a part 
of the Union. 

It was not until 1872 that the modern 
system of flour milling, the gradual re- 
duction of the wheat between steel rolls 
and purification of the products, was in- 
troduced. While formerly wheat was all 
ground into flour in one operation, the 
work is now distributed among many 
machines equipped with rough and 
smooth rolls, so adapted as to secure the 
gradual reduction of the wheat into flour 
and to permet its separation from the 
dirt, dust, and branny envelope or cover- 
ing of the wheat kernel. The milling of 
wheat is an extensive and complicated 
process. ; 

The wheat milled in a large modern 
mill passes through a mile or more of 
machinery, conveyors, and _ elevators. 
Great care is taken to remove impurities 
from the flour and to make it clean and 
white. Some of the machines used in a 
flour mill are washers for the wheat, 
scalpers for rubbing off the wheat hairs, 
fans and aspirators for lifting the fine 
dust and passing it on to dust collectors, 
corrugated and smooth rolls where the 
wheat is reduced to flour, bolters and 
sifters provided with the finest silk bolt- 
ing cloths, middlings purifiers for re- 
moving impurities, and reels for sifting 
the flour; and there are numerous other 
machines. 

From the time the wheat enters the 
mill until it is packed in sacks, barrels 
and bags it is not touched by hand; no 
hand comes in contact with any of the 
material. It is all conveyed by machin- 
ery, much of which is operated by auto- 
matic devices. The grinding is done in 
inclosed machines, out of contact with 
dirt. The frindios part of a thorough! 
modern mill is shown in No.8. For puri- 
fication and reduction the wheat is 
sometimes separated into 50 or more 





5. An Ideal Wheat Field. 


products, and these are finally brought 
together to form two or three <a ‘stinct 
types of flour. The term ‘‘patent flour” 
was originally employed to design: te the 
roduct made by the new roller process 
n distinction from that ground b: mill- 
stones, or the old process flour. Later 
usage in some parts of the count:y has 
restricted the term ‘'patent’’ to t! 2 best 
quality of flour made by a roller will. 
The milling of flour is a cont nuous 
operation. The wheat enters the nill at 
one end, usually the top floor, and the 
finished flour is obtained after th» prod- 
ucts have travelled from the top to the 
bottom of the mill many times t!:rough 
the different machines mentioned. From 
100 pounds of wheat about 75 pounds of 
flour and 25 pounds of by-producis are 
obtained. These by-products, wh'ch are 
the wheat shorts or middlings, th« bran, 
and Soret the lowest grade o' flour, 
are used for feeding domestic a:imals 
and are valuable for this purpc:se, as 
animals have stronger digestive ;:owers 





6. Milling in Palestine. 


than man and are capable of extr:cting 
nourishment from the bran, whi!: man 
is unable to do so. p 

Formerly each town had its grist mill 
where grain was ground for fee! and 
crude flour was made. Such flour was 
darker in color than the moder: flour 
because of the presence of dirt a:d im- 
purities, and on this account it « 28 of 
poorer quality than that made in modern 


(Continued on page 811.) 











7. Washington in His Mt. Vernon \!:!'. 
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THE PREACHER’S INSPIRATION 

The ications that come to the 
editor are the surest means he has of 
knowing whether his readers attend to 
bis discourse or watch the clock, court 
the comforting nap and long for the end 
of the service. There is, to be sure, the 
solace of knowing that if he too far tax- 
es the indulgence of the members of his 
flock there is easy avenue of escape by 
turning the page. Very likely this ave- 
nue is a familiar one to the congrega- 
tion. Sometimes, however, there comes 
to the preacher’s aid and comfort proof 
that not all of his words travel to indif- 
ferent ears. With which apology, a let- 
ter just received from a St. Louis miller 
is presented: 

“Editor Northwestern Miller, 

‘«3ir: In your issue Sept. 14 your edi- 
torial headed ‘A Test of Backbone’ is 
fine. Please give us more of the same 
so:.nd, common-sense. It is educational 
—it is inspiring. Why we bave not the 
business acumen to see such things be- 
foo they hit us in the face, is a mystery. 
T}:> milling business isa game. If we 
play it with our eyes bandaged and our 
wi.s asleep we lose. If we play without 
courage we lose. If we forget that profit 
is the object of the game we lose. We 
loco when we sel] without profit. We 
lose when we allow the buyer to fix the 
price on our products and we also lose 
bhi> confidence in the merit of our flour. 
li we respect not our right to a profit, to 
wom shall we look for such respect? 

Trusts are formed for thre not 
inst the acts of men who do business 

: sound business principles, but against 
the spineless price-cutters who sail the 
s-1 of commerce without rudder, chart 
or compass. We have no trust to hover 
acd protect us; but if you will give us 
more of that good advice we will learn 
to need less protection and make more 
profits. 





*t Respectfully, 
“FR, E, KAUFFMAN.”’ 

With all his heart, the editor wisbes 
to be inspiring. He longs, indeed, for 
the spark, the high afflatus, the power of 
expression which will bring this indus- 
try to an upstanding appreciation of its 
own inherent strength and cause every 
member of it to declare that, ‘'this is 
the true faith and, come what may, I 
propose to do my share.”’ But the pow- 
er of words to thrill a great industry, 
widespread and not a little inclined to 
be easy-going, is limited; and no matter 
how earnestly the editor may argue, no 
matter what soundness there may be in 
his proposals, many ears will be dulled 
to him. Many will pass it lightly by with 
an ‘‘excellent in theory, but—”’ 

For another thing, the trade publica- 
tion must always be limited by certain 
proprieties as to how far it may go in as- 
suming to instruct the practical workers 
in the business bow they should conduct 
their affairs. Doubtless this particular 
publication pays less heed to this pro- 
priety than does any other, because it 
has been distinctly encouraged to do so 
by the trade which it represents. Nev- 
ertheless, there is a limit to the right to 
preach, however kindly maybe the dis- 
position of the flock toward the preacher. 

Once upon a time, there was about to 
be printed in these columns a piece 
about the unjustifiable increase in plant 
capacity by millers who had not yet 
mastered the problem of profitably mar- 
keting the output of the smaller mill. 
The gist of the comment was that some 
thousand-barrel mills were being run by 
men of two-hundred-barre! ability and 
experience. In aspasm of remorse for 
his criticism, the editor put the article 
aside, anda little later referred it toa 
miller who called by chance. ‘'Good,”’ 
said he, after reading it. ‘‘You had me 
in mind when you wrote it, but the in- 
dictment is a true bill, and if any one 
questions the propriety of the criticism 
refer him to me.” 

This instance was unusual, for one of 
the resources of the editor is the modes- 
ty of bis readers in declining to make 
personal application of any part of his 
scolding. The more severe he is the bet- 
ter his readers seem suited, for one and 
all declare he is ‘hitting those other fel- 


lows mighty hard.’’ Therefore, the edi- 
tor is free to preach from his same old 
text, to preach, with what language is at 
his command, the faith that milling is 
sound at base, that people will always 
raise wheat and eat flour, and that ever 
there will be a profit for the miller in be- 
tween, if be will but do his trade on a 
sound basis and force others to do the 
same, and to criticize the inefficient. 

There is never a time and there can 
never be a time when the miller, with 
no artificial aid from trusts and combina- 
tions, cannot, if he will, be master of the 
situation. Whether thecrop he is work- 
ing on be great or small, the same rule 
must be followed. Itis the simple rule 
of getting a profit on the sale. Hard at 
times, seemingly impracticable at times, 
itis never wholly impossible for that 
miller whose basis is right, who adheres 
closely to the policy of right buying, cor- 
rect manufacture and sound selling 
method, included in which must be de- 
termination to avoid becoming panic- 
stricken and dumping cargo at sight of 
the first cloud. 

Let those who will condemn this as 
theory. For every one who condemns, 
the Northwestern Miller will point -to 
one who has followed it in good seasons 
and in bad and who has attained success 
thereby; while the doubters will be 
found among those whose own lack of 
determination and of confidence in them- 
selves and in their calling has brought 
them toa position where they declare 
the trade, and not themselves, at fault. 
The thing that must be condemned as 
theoretical is not the argument for 
straightforward, business-like metbods 
and self-control, but the argument that 
departure from these will, by some un- 
known trick of fate, bring success. 

The sermons of the Northwestern Mill- 
er cannot always be inspiring, but they 
will ever be in support of the true faith, 
the doctrine of reward here and hereaft- 
er for the miller who keeps to the open 
road of fair commerce, good prices, sound 
method, and self-control, and punisb- 
ment ineffable to the unwise, the impa- 
tient and to the doer of evil deeds for the 
overcoming of his fellows. 


THE “SENSELESS COMPETITION’’ 
BUGABOO 


An eastern miller writes: ‘‘Just now 
there are very tew mullers who have 
much enthusiasm; there is so mucb 
senseless competition that there is no 
profit in the business.’”’ Having the ut- 
most respect and regard for the author 
of this sentiment, frankness still impels 
the Northwestern Miller to say that the 
tone of utter hopelessness taken by the 
writer in regard to his trade is a mistake. 
That kind of talk does not help the sit- 
uation a particle, nor does it inspire 
helpful work in any direction. 

It is the bad habit of the milling indus- 
try to pull a poor and disconsolate face; 
a habit that it is time to swear off. No 
one knows better than the eastern mill- 
er that bis statement is an exaggeration, 
and an exaggeration of pessimism is a 
bad thing to do business on. If there 
was no profit in the milling business 
there would be no millers. He means 
to say that the profit is smaller than it 
should be, or that, for the time being, he 
himself does not happen to be making 
a profit. 

To say ‘‘there is no profit in the busi- 
ness”’ is to make a very broad statement 
which is far from being justified by 
facts. Many millers are making a profit 
and would be ashamed of themselves 
were it otherwise. One should avoid the 
habit of thinking no profits. Profits 
there are for those who have the courage 
to demand them, and the man who can 
honestly assert that there is no profit in 
bis business should hunt about and find 
a way.of getting at the essential object 
for which he works, which is not to 
make the wheels go around but to keep 
them moving to some purpose. 

Since when has there been a lack of 


‘tgenseless competition”’ that one should 
make a point of mentioning it, as if it 
had just arrived by express, charges col- 
lect? The Northwestern Miller was 
young and is now old, and never, since 
the day it went to press for the first time, 
has it noticed the absence of this same 
old ‘tsenseless competition’’ in the 
trade, and yet millers have survived and 
triumphed over competition senseless 
and sensible, if there can be sucha thing 
as the latter. 

When the two ladies mentioned in 
Scripture as grinding ata mill were busy 
at their task, there was competition, and 
when the one was taken and the other 
left, without doubt the competition con- 
tinued. If any one doubts it let him read 
the Old Testament and be convinced 
that ‘‘senseless competition’’ antedates 
Solomon. 

‘tSenseless Competition’? and ‘'No 
Profit” are the two lions in the path 
which will always confront the miller. 
They are permanent institutions, put 
in the road by an all-wise Providence to 
make the successful miller a man worth 
while. They are a part of the game. If 
they were not there, the milling busi- 
ness would not be worthy ofa real man’s 
attention; it would be a mere game for 
milksops. The challenge of difficulty is 
the thing that makes life worth living. 
If there were no obstacles, milling would 
be easy; if it were easy, it would degen- 
erate into an undertaking in which suc- 
cess would give no satisfaction. 

Like. the poor, ‘tsenseless competi- 
tion’”’ and ‘‘no profit”’ are always, theo- 
retically, with us. Let us admitit asa 
condition precedent and go about our 
work, determined, nevertheless, to over- 
come such obstacles and prove our right 
to be numbered among the successes, A 
good club to use in the fight is a fine op- 
timism which admits the existence of 
lions but does not propose to be daunt- 
ed by them. It follows that the less we 
talk and think about these monsters, the 
less nervous we are over them and the 
more confidence we have in our ability 
to get the better of them. : 

There is a profit to be had. It is the 
reward of merit, and being a reward does 
not come to those who do not work for 
it. ‘*Senseless competition’? meets us 
in every business, at every turn of the 
road. Those who play it as a lamp-post 
showing the way to safer and better 
ground will be wiser than those who shy 
off at it, lie down in surrender and think 
they are beaten, when they are really 
defeated by the shadows they themselves 
have conjured up. All competition is 
senseless, when it comes tothat. The 
only sensible competition is the kind 
that attempts to sell inferior goods ata 
higher price than we ourselves are ask- 
ing—and that is no competition at all. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 


W. D. Simmons, president of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, proba- 
bly the largest employers of travelling 
salesmen in the country, in a speech be- 
fore the Conservation Congress at St. 
Paul, paid a tersely expressed tribute to 
the commercial traveller. 

‘tWe of this generation,’”’ be said, 
‘thave developed a distinctly new type 
of our American citizenship, one which 
has no prototype in the history of any 
other people, one Which has become a 
most potent and influential factor in our 
daily affairs, our modern, high-class com- 
mercial traveller. ...I take it, there- 
fore, as a compliment, not to myself 
alone, but to this new type among our 
citizens, and as an evident recognition 
of those admirable qualities which have 
raised this fraternity from the old-time 
drummers of questionable methods to 
men of high character, who have earned 
the confidence, respect and friendship of 
our merchants in every nook and corner 
of the land.”’ 

It is but a score of years since the 
youths of the country town gazed witb 
wonder and admiration upon the drum- 
mer, and fathers and mothers preached 
their warnings to beware of travelling 
men. The drummer was a man of his 
own peculiar kind, the representative of 
the city, and the bearer, by reputation, 
of the coarse ‘‘drummer’s yarn.”’ He was, 
to be sure, a link in the business chain, 
but he was a link of necessity rather 
than of choice, and bis methods as a 
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whole were not in keeping with the 
soundest business morals. 

The old-style drummer scarcely is to 
be found to-day. Occasionally the type 
is met with, either in the old-timer who 
still hangs on or in the callow youth im- 
bued with his own importance and too 
anxious to live up to what he believes 
are the requirements of a life ‘ton the 
road.’”’ .The old-timer survives like the 
old mill, simply because his days are not 
yét quite come to an end. The youthful 
salesman of the newer generation quick- 
ly passes through a drying out process, 
to become either a cast-off or a useful 
servant of his house. 

To-day the commercial traveller is an 
actual representative of his employer, a 
salesman who knows his goods, his 
prices, his principal’s methods of busi- 
ness, his rights and his limitations, bis 
customer’s requirements, their abilities 
and their credits. He is here to-day and 
there to-morrow only in a physical sense, 
for every day he is ton the job,”’ attend- 
ing to his company’s interests. He de- 
pends to a Jess and less degree upon the 
social drink and the too quickly proffered 
cigar, but goes directly to the point as a 
busy man talking to a busy man. He 
meets the buyer on a plane of equality 
and solicits his orders on the basis of 
value in his offerings, rather than be- 
cause of his captivating personality and 
his need of the business to make a show- 
ing for the trip. 

‘tNo mere order taker wanted’’is a 
frequent line in advertisements for men 
to sell goods. No more expressive phrase 
ever was worded. Without amplification 
it differentiates between the slipshod 
seeker for a soft snap who can secure 
business when be is equipped with bet- 
ter goods and lower prices, and the en- 
ergetic salesman who can book orders 
with standard goods at standard or 
premium prices. It distinguishes the 
drone and the worker, the peddler and the 
creator of business. 

Strongly marked are these differences 
among flour salesmen. One may whistle 
out of the window and secure applica- 
tions from a mob of men who hold, quite 
honestly perhaps, that they are flour 
salesmen. The Northwestern Miller re- 
ceives numberless applications from men 
of this caliber, men who confidently de- 
clare that 'tifIcan get a mill that will 
give me the quality and the price I can 
command the business for them.’’ Ofa 
certainty they can. A two-cent postage 
stamp will get a merchant’s order if the 
flour is better than any other and the 
price sufficiently below the market. 
These men are receivers of orders, not 
creators of them. 

Of the contrary type is the capable mill 
representative, the selling agent who 
knows his goods and his trade, who can 
take out the handicap of a meritorious 
flour at a little better than the average 
run of the mill prices, and send back 
business; whose communications are 
not made up of reports of the recklessly 
low prices made by competitors but of 
orders for flour. He is not a peddier 
whining about the disadvantages of being 
sent to work a poor street, but a mer- 
chant displaying sound goods and devel- 
oping a market for them at prices which 
pay a profit to the man who provides his 
salary. 

It is no boy’s play to sell goods. It is 
a man’s work, and the man who does it 
successfully is as much entitled to cred- 
it at his end as is the man at the office 
desk who buffets the attacks of the mar- 
ket, faces and defeats the problem of 
wheat supplies and theif cost and pro- 
vides the means for operation of the 
business. The two must work in har- 
mony, the one as director and the other 
as directed, but both giving their best to 
the creation of the ultimate aim, profit 
to the owner. 

The commercial traveller is a new type 
of American citizenship, or, more exact- 
ly speaking, of American business life. 
No longer the blatant drummer, but the 
keen, energetic travelling representa- 
tive, an absolutely necessary link in the 
chain of commerce. Mr. Simmons, from 
the authoritative viewpoint of the em- 
ployer of a great number of commercial 
travellers, says that, properly managed, 
the whole body of field workers in busi- 
ness could be used to educate the public 
in the lessons of national welfare. No- 
where may there be found better materi- 
al for the purpose. 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed 
With the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—In the 

list of tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during the past 
week, making changes in transportation 
rates on grain and grain products for the 
export and domestic trade, appeared the 
following, with the effective dates, and 
the new rates in cents per 100 lbs, unless 
otherwise stated: 
. Sante Fé, Nov. 1, grain products be- 
tween St. Louis and East St. Louis and 
Streator, La Rose, 5 aE, 8c; Came- 
ron and Nemo, 8%c; Dallas City and Or- 
monde, 9c; Groveland and Morton, Ill., 
6%c. 

Rock Island, Oct. 1, grain, carloads, 
from Missouri river points to Madison 
Granite Oity, St. Thomas, Grafton and 
Medora, Ill., wheat 9c, corn, rye, oats 
and barley 8c; Alco, Millers, Scott, South 
Chicago, U. 8. Yards, Ivanhoe, Ind., 
wheat 1c, corn, rye, oats and barley lic; 
Kindsboro, Oakland, Dennison, McKeen, 
Montrose, Ill., wheat 14c, corn, rye, oats 
and barley 13c. 

St. Louis South western, Sept. 10, grain, 
carloads, from St. Louis and East St, 
Louis, to Anniston, Ordeola, Bird’s Point, 
Illmo, Idalia and Millers, Mo., corn 10c, 
wheat 12c. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Oct. 
19, grain and grain products from Chica- 
go, lll. (originating at points where no 
through rates are in effect), to Nobles- 
ville, Ind., grain 10c, grain products 10%%c. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, Oct. 18, grain 
and grain products from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, and St. Paul, Minn., 
to Knights Key, Fia., for export, flour 
24c, bran 28%c; New Orleans, Gulfport, 
Mobile and Memphis, for export, flour 
and bran 19%c. 

Ohicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Nov.1, 
grain between Oouncil Bluffs, lowa 
Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and 
Chancellor and Parker, S. D., wheat lic, 
rye, oats, barley and corn 14c. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Sept. 
26, grain and grain products from Mitch- 
ellville, Ind., to Indianapolis, Ind., 3c. 

Wabash, Oct. 18, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, carloads, between St. Joseph, Mo., 
and rate points and mills, Flint Junc- 
tion, Urbandale, Bakers, wheat and flour 
14c, corn and oats 10c, rye and barley 
12%c; Woodward, Harris, Gardiner and 
Perry, lowa, wheat and flour 15c, corn, 
oats, rye and barley 12c; Altoona, wheat 
and flour lic, corn and oats 10c, rye and 

barley 12%c. 
ARTHUR J. DODGE. 





Army Contracts for Hay 


A contract for furnishing the Philip- 
pine army with 10,000 tons of ~_ hay 
at $1.04 per 100 Ibs, delivered at San 
Francisco, was let Sept. 19, to W. A. 
Miller, of San Francisco. The hay will 
cost the War department $208,000 deliv- 
ered at San Francisco, and $268,400 deliv- 
ered in the Philippines. 

W. W. Robinson, of Seattle, Wash., 
made a bid of $1.08 on the same hay, de- 
livered at San Francisco, and $1.55 on 
timothy delivered at Seattle. W. B. 
Thomas, of St. Paul, Minn., offered 
prairie hay at 75c per 100 Ibs, delivered 
at Kansas Oity, or $1.15 delivered at San 
Francisco. 

Last year the successful bidder fur- 
nished the government with timothy, 
delivered at Seattle, for $1.1325 per 100 
Ibs, while his bid this year was $1.55. 

ARTHUR J. DODGE. 

Washington, D. O., Sept. 24. 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The attached table gives the flour out- 
put at milling centers for two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 











Sept. 25 Sept .26 

Sept.24 Sept. 17 1909 1908 

Minneapolis...... 343,360 339,830 381,000 372,950 
Duluth-Superior.. 14,980 15,030 15,880 16,175 
Milwaukee ....... 18,595 8,195 48,800 36,300 
Totals.......... 876,935 363,055 440,680 425,425 
46 outside mills*.. 116,010 ....... 161,065 ....... 
Aggregate spring. 492,945 ....... @O1,785  cccccee 
3 87,000 35,600 17,300 

44,200 46.600 55,500 

83,124 42,950 ....... 

REP: spcaate. Seces on 

17,688 19,265 15,630 

15,700 15,700 15,700 

J Bera ree 

18,750 20,500 24,500 

58,300 77,100 64,300 

99,562 77,535 79,140 

22,950 33,200 29,000 

91,758 110,205 ....... 

Cleveland ........ 7,800  ...... 7,800 1,250 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 31,375 bbls. 
Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. 
| aed reported by interior mills. 
Flour made by group of Missouri river and Kan- 
sas mills outside of Kansas City. 
{Flour made by central states mills, including 
of Toledo, 
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THE MILLFEED MARKET 


The Latest Quotations on Millfeeds— 
Reported from the Various 
Markets 


Following are prices of feeds to-day 
(Sept. 27) in the markets named, based 
on telegraphic reports, prompt shipment 
unless otherwise specified: 


IN BOSTON 
Minneapolis products— Ton 
Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks .........e0c0+ S.eees @25.50 
Bran, 100-Ib sacks........+...e+0« one | coved @23.00 
Standard middlings, 100-Ib sacks..... ..... @24.50 
Red dog, 140-Ib sacks............cc00+  ceeee @ 29.00 
Hominy feed, 100-Ib sacks ............ 24.50@25.00 


IN KANSAS OITY 
Kansas City products— 
acks 













Bran, 100-Ib si 80 
Shorts, 100-lb sacks, brown . .40@20.80 
Shorts, 100-lb sacks, gray... «+ 21.40@22.40 
Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks .... eee bees @18.20 
IN 8T, LOUIS 

St. Louis products— Ton 
Bran, 100-Ib sacks.............00+ ose« $19.60@20.00 
No. 1 middlings, 100-Ib sacks........ ++ 23,00@23.60 
Fancy white middlings, 100-lb sacks.. 24.00@26.00 
Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks...........02+-  sseee @21.00 
Hard wheat bran, 100-lb sacks........ 19.20@19.40 
Hard wheat mixed feed, 100-lb sacks.. 20.00@20.40 
Fine white hominy feed, 100-Ib sacks. 20.50@21.00 
Old process oil meal, 100-Ib sacks,.... ..... @33.50 

IN MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee products— Ton 
Bran, 100-Ib sacks.........ss:s++ e . 
Standard middlings, 100-Ib sacks @21.25 
Flour middlings, 100-Ib sacks... - -@24.50 
Red dog, 140-Ib sacks.........cccccees  seees @25.50 
Low grade, 140-Ib jute............. bok edhed @ 26.00 
ae feed, 1) SO on an scn-eapecs wee eves 20.50 
Old process oil meal, 100-Ib sacks..... .....@35.00 
No. 1 sereen! pf WEE cndesecteere sea waowd @17.00 
No. 1 screenings, 100-Ib sacks......... oo ++ -@18.50 

IN DULUTH 

Duluth products— Ton 
Bran, 100-Ib sacks ........-...ssese0+ $.....@19.00 
8 . sacks..... ..-.. @20.50 
Country mill x 100-Ib sacks.. .....@21.00 
F , 100-Ib sacks..... eves o000 23.00 
Country feed, 100-Ib sacks..... .....@20.00 
Red dog, 100-Ib sacks...........cceees +++ .@24.00 





The Breden Bread Oo., Toronto, is 
building an addition 30x70, three stories 
bigh, to afford increased room for wag- 
ons, flour storage, etc. At both of its 
bakeries, two Dubrkop ovens are to be 
installed. 


American Milling Co. 


Financial America: The M. W. Sav- 
age syndicate of Minneapolis, making 
another offer to the American one 
Co., suggests that its assets be appraise 
and that the valuation arrived at be used 
as a basis for an exchange of stock. On 
this basis the syndicate would offer 8 
per cent preferred stock of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co. No. 4 to the 
amount of the appraised valuation, and 
in addition give a bonus of 25 per cent in 
common stock of the same company. 

The syndicate explains that it expects 
to make its profit out of the common 
stock of the American Milling Co. after 
its reorganization. 





Price of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the price of 
Eatent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, f.o.b. 

inneapolis, as quoted by northwestern 
mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Sept. 
23, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


Year lnor Pat Year lnor Pat Year lnor Pat 
3.40 1892. 


1910.. >. 5.40 1901.. 69 . 3. 

1909.. 9844.95 1900.. 81 4.00 1891.. 9184 4.75 
1908.. 1.02 5.05 1899.. 6734 3.45 1890.. 95 5.25 
1907.. 1.1034 5.20 1898..66 3.40 1889.. 4.60 
1906.. .773¢3.95 1897. 93 4.90 1888.. 99% 5.30 
1905.. .8334 4.60 1896.. 6134 3.80 1887.. 6494 4.15 
1904.. 1s 5.65 1895.. 5436 3.00 1886.. 70 4.15 
1903.. .837¢ 4.30 1804.. 2.95 1885.. 864 4.60 
1902.. .70 3.50 1893.. sy 3.65 1884.. 67 5.00 





United States Crops—aAll Grains 


Based on the government report of 
conditions on Sept. 1, 1910, the indicated 
total yield of various grains in the United 
States is shown below (000’s omitted), 
together with final government estimates 
for 1909 and 1908: 

——1910*——. 1909 1908 








ter....... 29,044 *458,204 446,366 437,908 
Spring....... 19,742 *215,020 290,823 226,604 
Totals ....... 48,786 *673,314 737,189 664,602 

Oorn......-.+++ 114,083 2,902,409 2,772,376 2,668,657 
asee -» 84,380 1,047,530 1,007,353 807,156 
152, 170,284 166,756 
33,766 32,239 31,857 

pceanes 25,856 
60,116 64,938 67,743 


RWB 5. ws pveceee. * visbees 17,438 = 8=15,874 
*Based on conditions Sept. 1. tTons. 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European 
Markets by Special Cable to the 
‘ Northwestern Miller 


GLASGOW 


GLasGow, Sept. 28. — The market igs 
quiet and demand small. There is some 
inquiry for hard winter wheat flours and 
some moderate sales were put through, 
but only a retail demand prevailed for 
Minnesota patents at late rates, while 
for Manitoba patents prices are irregu- 
lar. The following net c.i.f. price:, per 
sack of 280 lbs, are approximate ¢iota- 
-_— asked by mills for deferred ship- 
ment: 





Spring—First patent......... 
Straight.......... werereee @ 208 
Prime clear.........0++-- m « 25s 
Kansas patent ............-seesee0e- 288 298 
Winter—First patent ............... 298 
Extra fancy, prompt.............. 278 
Fancy, prompt........sececccceces 258 
Canadian spring patent............. 298 
Canadian winter patent............. 278 6d 


Sales ex-store, not including commission would 
represent an additional cost of 9d@1s per s: kx. 





LIVERPOOL 


LIVERPOOL Sept. 28. — There 5 no 
change to note; the same quietne: - stil! 
prevails as has ruled the mark +t for 
some time, and prices were barely nain- 
tained. New crop winter wheat ‘ours 
are regarded as excellent qualit; and 
the consequence is that in some cases 
American mills are asking som what 
higher prices, with the result tha‘ busi- 
ness is almost impossible, wh e for 
spring wheat flours forward pric °s are 
prohibitive. The following’ net <.i.f. 
prices per sack of 280 Ibs are a; nroxi- 
mate quotations asked by mills ‘or de- 
ferred shipment: 





Minnesota first patent.............. 288 6c! 2298 64 
Minnesota second patent . +. 278 6c 2288 6d 
Winter first patent...... - 288 1298 
Winter extra fancy..... 27s = 028s 
Canadian spring patent --. 278 6) 0288 6d 
Kansas patent.......... oa Oe 298 
Sales ex-store, not incl commission. would 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per «.:k 





LONDON 


LONDON, Sept. 28.—The marke: is ex- 
tremely quiet, and the demand is re- 
stricted to spot and near-by stuff, ‘or for- 
ward business is at a standstill «s buy- 
ers have no confidence in present prices. 
The following c.i.f, prices, per sack of 
280 Ibs, are quotations asked by mills 
for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent .... 





Minnesota second patent. 288 
Minnesota first 025s 
Minnesota low grade 017s 6d 
Kansas patent 2298 
Kansas straight.........ccccccscces coees + Deseo 
IN 0.08 c0b 555s esas biersesise 35s 368 
Canadian spring patent............. 278 288 6d 
Town households, ex- Miswdepesee 27s 6d 728s 
BE cea E sr aecP ed eeamnbed cass cc cee Desccee 
TORO, HO SN oa 5 65a sacsks dsc ceccctse.-- £3 158 


Sales ex-store, not pry commission would 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per s:°xk. 





AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM, Sept. 28. — Markt 18 
quiet, but afew sales were put th ough 
of Kansas patent at 13.751. Som: Min- 
nesota patents. and clears wer: also 
sold. *Holland terms, per 100 kil: s (221 
Ibs gross): 

Minnesota first patent......... .....@14.2. florins 


Minnesota second patent....... ..... @..... florins 
WENGE GRE cccccocccccnncceccece secre @11.7. florins 
Choice low grade.............-- 8.25@ 8.7. iorins 
Kansas patent, new crop.....-. «---- @14.0:) florins 
Kansas straight............-06+ sees @12.2. florins 


*Holland” terms mean 2 per cent com  ission 
and 1 per cent discount on 3 days’ sight dr 





Summary of the Week’s Exp: «ts 
FOR WEEK ENDING SEPT. 17, 19! 








Oats 
bus 
2,250 
ae 
17,000 
49,650 
7,380 
238,704 167,127 --+- 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AGGREGATE : <PO8TS 
From July 1,1910 Sao time 
to Sept, 17, 1910 : ttt 
Wheat, bus ........... we . Lewy 
Flour, bbis......... ae 
Total as wheat, bus... .. 14,956,384 arty 
Cont, DEM... .000-cccccese 2,305,918 1 TH 
Oats, DUS..........0ee0es 784,929 # 
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September 28, 1910 
LAKE STEAMER LOST 


Lehigh’ Valley Steamer Bethlehem 
Sinks in Lake Michigan — Flour 
and Feed Loss About $50,000 


Cu1caGo, Sept. 27. — (Special Tele- 
ram)—The sinking of the steamer Beth- 
Jehem, of the Lehigh Valley Line, which 
was severely damaged at 3:30 on Friday 
morning and abandoned on Sunday at 
South Manitou island, caused a loss on 
flour and millfeed of $45,000 to $50,000. 
The steamer carried about 2,000 tons of 
flour and millfeed, approximately one- 
quarter of which was from the North- 
west, some from the Southwest and the 
balance from Milwaukee and Chicago, 
although local mills had no tonnage 
aboard. Itis possible that some of the 
tonnage was saved before the gale on 
Sunday caused the steamer to sink. In- 
surance companies claim loss is severe. 


OC. H. OHALLEN. 





Minneapolis Elevator. Sold 


Elevator ‘tH,”’ at Minneapolis, owned 
by tbe Sterling Elevator Co., which re- 
cently went into liquidation, has been 
sold to the Van Dusen-Harrington Oo., 
of Minneapolis. : 

The plant consists of concrete fire- 

rocs storage, with a capacity of 900,000 

us, and a wood working house of 100,000 
bus. The cost of the property was 
about $160,000, but it is understood that 
the Van Dusen-Harrington Co. bought 
it for a little over half that sum. 





WHEAT IN NORTHWEST 


it Receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth— 
Farmers Busy with Fall Work 


‘Minneapolis- Duluth wheat receipts 
last week—4,301,000 bus—showed a de- 
crease of 68,000 and were comparatively 
small. At Minneapolis there was a de- 
crease of 831,000 and at Duluth a gain of 
268,000. 

Considering the week’s receipts at 
beth points, the figures are small. The 
weekly a for five years preceding 
was about 6,900,000 bus. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
24, were in bushels (000’s omitted): 

In store— 

1910 1909 1908 1907 1910 1909 

Minneapolis. 3,007 2,904 4,910 1,264 6,289 1,367 
Duiuth...... 1,204 4,828 4,036 2,229 3,210 3,265 


Totals..... 4,301 7,832 8,946 3,498 9,499 4,632 

{n 1906, receipts at the two points were 
4,170,000 bus; in 1905, 5,281,000; in 1904, 
4,153,000; in 1908, 8,876,000. This makes a 
weekly average, for seven years preced- 
ing 1910, of 5,320,000 bus... 

Rains were general through the North- 
west the last few days, temporarily pre- 
venting farmers from hauling wheat to 
market. Fall [mtrbery is about complet- 
ed and stack threshing will soon be in 
full swing, providing weather is favor- 
able. Receipts are then expected to pick 
up. The big movement of country wheat 
this year is looked for in October. Usual- 
ly it comes in September. 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Sept. 24, 1910, 


were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Lis 


’ 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 
Minneapolis.. 10,776 9,748 14,511 12,982 19,581 
Duluth........ 4,210 12,144 12,950 17,732 17,190 


Totals...... 14,986 21,887 27,461 30,714 36,771 


It is interesting to note that since 
Sept. 1, receipts at Minneapolis-Duluth 
have been materially smaller than in 
other crop years. 





U. S. Army Supplies 

Colonel A. L. Smith, purchasing com- 
missary, U. 8. army, 39 Whitehall street 
New York city, will receive bids until 

ct. 5 on the following flour, to be deliv- 
ered on or before Nov. 36: 9,800 Ibs 
straight white winter and 12,740 Ibs 
Spring, packed in 196-lb new barrels; 
88,200 Ibs straight white winter and 196,- 
000 lbs spring or white winter, packed 
in 98-lb double sacks. 





Steam Coal Situation 


The steam coal situation is a good deal 
mixed. While the strike at the Illinois 
Eeaes was settled Sept. 10, considerable 
mme for preparation will be required be- 
ore the mines are ready to produce a 
normal quantity of coal. At present they 
are probably getting out not over 20 per 
cent of what they usually do. The hit 
pts mines not only furnish consider- 
le coal to the Northwest, but are a 
any contributor to the needs of the 

‘in the Ne 

nthe Northwest, while prices have 
not changed very much durin the sum- 
mer, they are material! 
year ago, because at 


bigher than a 
at time prices 
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were demoralized. Well-informed coal 
men believe that, on Oct. 1, prices will 
be advanced in the Northwest. 

Current prices at Duluth-Superior are, 

er ton: vongee ens and Hocking 

alley lump, $3.50; Youghiogheny, run 
of pile, $3.20; Youghiogheny screenings, 
$2.50; Hocking, run of pile, $3.10; Hock- 
ing screenings, $2.25; smokeless coal, 
run of mine, $2.25; smokeless screen- 
ings, $2.75. 

o get the Minneapolis price, 90c 
freight should be added to the foregoing 
quotations. At Milwaukee, Youghioghe- 
ny screenings are 15c higher than at 
Duluth. 

Correspondence with middle states 
coal mines indicates that they are 
swamped with business and are unwill- 
ing to make new contracts. 





DIRECTOR CLOUTTE RESIGNS 


Pillsbury-Washburn Official Anticipates Ac- 
tion of Fellow Directors 


LONDON, Sept. 9.—George Cloutte, a 
director of the Pillsbury - Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., London, has issued 
a circular to the shareholders of the 
comeee? in answer to the circular re- 
cently issued by his fellow directors, 
Messrs. Skinner, Lock and Klein. In 
this circular it was stated that an ex- 
traordinary general meeting of the com- 
pany was to be held on Sept. 23 in order 
to vote upon the resolution that George 
Cloutte be removed from the board of di- 
rectors. 

After going into the case in detail as 
he views it, Mr. Oloutte concludes his 
circular as follows: ‘tIn any case self- 
respect will not permit me to remain in 
office with people who could affix their 
names to the circular of Aug. 24; there- 
fore, my resignation will be placed in 
the hands of the shareholders at the ex- 
traordinary general meeting.’’ 

C. F. G. RAIKES. 


Resignation Accepted 
Lonpon, Sept. 23.—(Special Oable)— 
At the meeting to-day of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Oo., Ltd., George 
Cloutte’s resignation as adirector was 
accepted by the board. 
C. F. G. RAIKES. 


Visible Grain Supply 


The statement of the visible supply of 
rain in the United States is given be- 
ow in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Sept. 24 
ats ye B'rly 
eae Se 
1,647 26 46221 
7,503 De. “dence 
159 TB cecce 
760 41 805 
EE aie shes 
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1 weve cocee 

502 16 = 100 

1,875 cece soece 

GB cces cvcee 

607 4 12 

575 IB cece 

Totals........-.- 82,242 4,547 18,860 319 1,836 
Sept. 17, 1910.......29,620 3,850 18,423 290 1,379 
Sept. 25, 1909....... 16,460 2,300 11,792 407 3,013 
Sept. 26, 1908....... 29,924 3,527 6,629 820 5,338 
Sept. 28, 1907....... 43,750 3,796 5,407 633 3,127 


Changes for the week: Increase— Wheat 2,622,000 
bus; corn, 697,000; oats, 437,000; rye, 29,000 and bar- 
ley, 457,000, 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Olosing prices of December, May and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day 
of the week, per bushel, were: 

DECEMBER WHEAT 
Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon Tues 
23 


21 22 24 26 27 
Minneapolis ....11134 111% 11134 11144 110% 109% 
Duluth.......... 118% 114% 113% 1 113 111% 
Chieago......... 1 100% 1 9974 ors 4) 
St. Louis........ 101% 101% 101% 101 100% 
New York....... 108% 1 108 107% 107% 106 
Kansas City .... ZA 6] % 968 
Winnipeg. ...... 4 98% 9844 98% 97% 

MAY WHEAT 

Minneapolis ....113% 115% 115% 11534 114% 113 
Duluth 116% 117% 117 uss 118% 1147 





106% 106% 106 108 
106% 106% 106% 106 1 y 104 
112 15 113 112 il rs 10 
ty 10244 102 
"302% 103” 103% 103 102% 10154 
CASH WHEAT 
Minneapolis ®...11136 112% 112%4 112% 11134 110% 
Onisemo® 227211” 11984 ia” 119% 113% 1d 
ecccesce 4 4 4 
pe Ho 103% 102% 103 102% 102% 1 
foe ee 10134 10134 19ae8 ad 10a) 
Kansas City— 

Zhard........ 100: seeee 100% 10134 100 
Zred.........- 9954 100% ..... 100% 101 100 
Milwaukee*.....113%4 113% ..... 113% 113% 112% 
Toledo—2 ed...101 101 101 161 i “ears 

*No. 1 northern. 


Army Bread Baking Plants 


Reports have been circulated here from 
time to time regarding the activities of 
the federal government in entering the 
field of providing baking supplies to va- 
rious branches of the public service. One 


of the largest plants of the kind is that. 


operated for the production of supplies 
for the Panama Canal service. The gov- 
ernment has a number of experimental 
boa plants connected with those 
branches of the government which make 
tests of foods under the pure food law, 
and for the experimental tests made by. 
the Department of Agriculture. Some of 
these bakeries under government direc- 
tion are as well po pe and turn out 
as much product, at different times, as 
S = of the large bakeries in leading 
cities. 

~ Reports published bere show that the 
United States government maintains 
very large cooking schools in the coun- 
try in connection with the military serv- 
ice at some of the western army posts. 
At Fort Riley, Kansas, is one of these 
schools. Not only is experimental bak- 
ing there carried on, but also practical 
baking for the military service. 

While the enlisted soldiers are not re- 
quired to take a course in baking, they 
are given opportunity for doing so in 
every instance where they express a 
willingness to learn the baker’s trade. 
The experimental part of the course oc- 
cupies only about four months. A new 
class of bakers is started at the post 
every few weeks. All the bread required 
by the Fort Riley garrison is supplied 
from the cooking school. 

One feature of the post baking system 
is the training given the men in utiliz- 
ing the field ovens, or portable apparatus 
which may be employed in the trenches 
when a campaign is in progress. They 
can be used even in the midst of actual 
hostilities. The capacities of these field 
ovens is equal to baking a sufficient 
quantity of bread within an hour to sup- 
ply three companies of men. 

he ovens are supported on wheels 
and are substantial as well as service- 
able. One post in the Soutbwest has 
three of the ovens; they are used in in- 
structing the men in baking. The course 
in cookery is intended not only to equip 
the students of baking in the art itself, 
but also in the economies of a system 
which is expected to extend very gener- 
ally throughout the army within a short 

me. 
ARTHUR J. DODGE. 
Washington, D. O., Sept. 24. 





Exports of Wheat and Flour. 


The bureau of statistics, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Washington 
makes the following report of exports of 
wheat and flour from the United States 
to the respective destinations shown, for 
two years ended June 30: 















WHEAT 
1909-10 1908-9 
Destinations— bus bus 
United Kingdom............. 22,394,361 24,457,788 
WN dah oo ccbvcnssctsun sss 5,976,110 8,658, 
ME Sod vas dessuVsedececee 854, 8,751,877 
I i chs 00 hsaed be ebewee 5.367,325 9,413,298 
(dkebb dentate rscesdoesers 1,969,044 5,894,595 
Netherlands ................ 2.696,362 6,653,412 
Other countries in Europe... 1,044,363 3,798,723 
British North America,...... 2,111,370 878,032 
MN. «3 Vuewubdedeaades core 83,179,096 1,448,486 
South America............... 449,542 358,145 
Asia and Oceania............ 128,260 67,306 
British Africa.............--. 39,919 660 
All other Africa....:......... 461,277 1,530,058 
Other countries.............. 17,179 12,186 
Dice Vcsedcvccoee se¥eovs 46,679,876 66,923,244 
WHEAT FLOUR 
1909-10 1908-9 
Destinations— bbls bbls 
United Kingdom............. 3,161,435 4,025,505 
Belgium ....... nee 13,451 12, 
Germany.... ‘ d 350,136 
Netherlands \ 940,007 
eee “ 245,631 
Other countries in Europe... 438,453 467,270 
British North America....... 111,908 118,310 
Cent.Am’nSt’sandBr.Hond 414,640 409,508 
BOD on on¥s cteceecnaccsenks 469 29,182 
GE Sndowssksedeadaresboeene 791,850 752,575 
Oth. West Ind. and Bermuda 783,742 927 
Ns ood di vend ch vess cceseees 359,708 291,594 
GME bo gb secdsncccccccvcs 25,826 33,450 
Oth. countries inSo. America 458,972 352,733 
Chinese Empire.............. 21,243 66,773 
DRE csc bbisevecsconeeds 668,692 892,151 
Saba tdcedaestdérecedeced 217,758 275,573 
Philippine Islands........... 442 80,088 
h count. Asia and Oceania. 73,039 166,366 
British Africa... 
All other Africa. . 499 


Other countries 








Foreign Exchange 

Fore exchange at Minneapolis, con- 
Pe a= Eanion Sd documenta: 
exchange per poun rling, and guild- 
Fe taose-daye sight, was poo Fee as fol- 
ows: 
seve. 3... 1a sot. Sept. mes 
Sept. 23... 4. 83: Sept. 27... 4.83 ¥ 


Guilders, three days’ sight, were, Sept. 27, quoted 
at 40.20@40.22, 
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Special Dispatches Covering Latest 
News of the Flour Trade at 
Important Points 


KANSAS CITY, Sept. 27.— (Special Tele- 
ram)— Millers are having much trouble 
n getting shipping directions. Sales 

are quiet, but some buyers are showing 
more confidence in the market. 


R. E. STHRLING. 


St. Louis, Sept. 27. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—The wheat movement is fright- 
fully slow, and receipts continue very 
unsatisfactory in quality. The weather 
is seasonable and perfect for fall work. 
Flour follows the even, dull course of the 
past several weeks at unchanged values. 


THOMAS M. STERLING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 27. — (Special 
Telegram)—Flour is dull and _ prices 
nominally unchanged. 


SAMUEL 8S. DANIELS. 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)— Flour very quiet and feeling 
easier. Feed easier for bran, but mid- 
dlings steady. WILLIAM E. BAITZELL: 


Boston, Sept. 27.—(Special Telegram) 
—The market for spring patents is dull, 
with $6 the outside strong price for Min- 
neapolis brands, Country patents range 
at $5.50@5.75 in wood for general list, 
witb $5.80 the outside asking quotation. 
Tone easy and millers inclined to make 
concessions. Soft winter flours are quiet 
and unchanged. Kansas hard wheat 
flours are in moderate demand and steady. 
Millfeed is dul] and lower. Offerings are 
in excess of demand, the trade only meet- 
ing present needs. Spring bran is of- 
fered at $22.75@23 per ton in sacks; win- 
ter bran at $23.50; mixed feed at $24.75@ 
27, and gluten feed $1 lower at $27.35 in 
sacks, L. W. DmPass. 


MONTREAL, Sept. 27.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Owing to increased offerings of 
winter wheat flour and the downward 
tendency of prices for the raw material 
a still weaker feeling has developed in 
the market and prices for straight rollers 
have declined 25c per bbl, with sales at 
$4.75@5 per bbl in wood and at $2.15@2.25 
per bag. Extras are selling at $1.75@1.90 
per bag. Spring wheat flour is about 
steady, with a fair trade doing for export 
account. Oats are weak and lower at 
39%4c for No. 2 Canadian western. 


THOMAS 8S. BARK. 


WINNIPEG, Sept. 27. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Frost on Sunday night damaged 
vegetables, but was too late to burt 
grain. Weather continues favorable for 
threshing and wheat inspections are 
heavy. Threshing is finished in many 
districts. Export wheat business is fair. 


R. W. MORRISON. 


Terminal Market Wheat Receipts 


Receipts of wheat,in cars, posted at 
the points named, from Sept. 21 to 27, 
were: 





Wed Thu Fri Sat Mon Tue 





Minneapolis...... 353 363 «#4418 309 622 278 
1909 .... ° 1 ¢t 1779 367 659 399 
Duluth... 191 221 199 192 201 436 
583 6580 1755 9371,810 531 

Chicago.......... 95 14 45 77 59 8698 
ie sssdeh papee 33 46 133 54 39 85 
Winnipeg........ 555 649 501 702 1,535 545 
Bev ccccenvcgeces 729 «#4368 «©7123 «©6781 1,427 678 


Totals, 1910.... 1,194 1,307 1,257 1,280 2,417 1,357 
Totals, 1909.... 1,726 994 2,290 2,139 3,935 1,693 


Kansas City*.... 152 302 152 283 #830 119 
teadeseane 15 73 iil 93 258 87 

St. Louis* ....... 67 63 1382 108 134 85 
1909* 58 72 83 88 134 79 


*In bushels; 000’s omitted. tHoliday. {Two days. 

Posted car receipts of wheat at ter- 
minal markets were, to-day (Sept. 27): 
Minneapolis, 278 against 399 in 1909; Du- 
luth, 436 against 631; Chicago, 98 against 
85; Winnipeg, 545 against 678. 





Minneapolis Money Market 


Only a moderate amount of money is 
being taken by Minneapolis grain men. 
The banks hold a pretty tight rein over 
credits, and this fact in large degree 
accounts for the 3%c carrying charge be- 
tween spot and May wheat. Considerable 
paper, secured by terminal warehouse 
receipts, has lately been on the market. 
It is estimated that about $2,000,000 in 
such paper bas been placed in the last 
two months, 

Current rates at Minneapolis are: 
terminal paper—demand, 5 per cent and 
commission; time, 5% and commission. 
Indorsed paper—demand, 5 per cent and 
commission; time, 6 and, where ob- 
tained through brokers,6 and commis- 
sion. Where commission is charged, it 
adds one-half of 1 per cent. 





Plans are being prepared for a four- 
story concrete building for the Dayton 
(Obio) Biscuit Co, 
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The Minneapolis flour output last 
week increased 3,530 bbls. This made 
the output (for the week ending Sept. 
24) 343,360 bbls, against 381,000 in 1909 and 
372,950 in 1908. 

While only one more mill is in opera- 
tion to-day, the capacity represented is 
much greater. The output for the week 
ought to be about 350, bbls. In the 
corresponding week last year, it was 
430,120 bbls. 

Some mills made comparatively good 
sales of flour last week, while others ex- 
perienced a dull business. As a rule, 
orders were booked equal to output or 
better. When wheat showed strength, it 
seemed to accelerate business in flour. 

A few big bakers and jobbers took 
round lots, but the majority are still un- 
convinced that it is time to stock up. 
Not having got in at low prices, they are 
willing to hold off and take their chance 
of prices going higher. 

Shipping directions are brisk to fair. 
A few buyers are in such dire need of 
flour as to order it by rail, paying the 4c 
bb! difference. 

Export sales are very small. Where 
any are made, it is usually of first clear. 
In patent, unless it is durum, virtually 
no interest is shown. 

Olears are in good supply, with stand- 
ard easier in price. Second clear isa 
grade the disposition of which is a prob- 
lem with all. It continues to be offered 
at a price below red dog. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $5.35 
(@5.60 per 196 lbs in wood. 

Minneapolis mills report millfeed de- 
mand as only fair. Were it not for the 
brisk mixed-car trade, prices would de- 
cline. Over half of the current produc- 
tion is going out in mixed cars. : 

Brokers are doing very little. There 
is no eastern inquiry. In fact, dealers 
there are offering to sell back bran ata 
loss. If the output continues anywhere 
near normal, brokers look for a big 
slump in values soon. 


Of the 23 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation to-day (Sept. 27): 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Geo. ©, Christian & Co., Christian mill. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
B, D, E, F and H mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, Palisade 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B,C, D, E and F mills. 

Phoenix and Dakota mills will be started later 
in week. 


REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports of 46 outside mills (out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth), with a 
total capacity of 31,375 bbls, show that 
in the week ending Sept. 24, they made 
116,010 bbls of flour (representing 520,000 
bus of wheat), against 161,055 bbis in 1909, 


TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 

The attached excerpts from confiden- 
tial reports reflect conditions with ‘‘out- 
side’’ mills: 

Flour sales heavy; prices continue un- 
satisfactory. No foreign. Feed demand 
only fair; prices barely steady....Home 
trade very dull. Noforeign. Feed dull 
and prices declining. Flourduli, Ex- 
port demand fair for clears. Millfeed in 
fair demand....Domestic trade somewhat 
improved; sold more than output. Made 
one foreign sale of clear to establish 
trade....Domestic flour has bees. ality Annee 
proved. Foreign unsatisfactory. eed 
normal....Flour very slow. Local feed 
demand increasing.... Flour somewhat 
improved; inquiries better. Feed much 
stronger. 


INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is be- 
ing sold by mills at interior points in 
Minnesota, in straight or mixed car lots 
is: patent, $5.80@5.90 per bbl, in 98 and 
49 Ib sacks; straight, $5.60@5.70; clear, 
$4.80@4.90. For lots of less than one car 
20c per bb! is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at their interior points in Minnesota are 





selling millfeed in mixed cars with flour 
are $21(@22 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $23@ 
24 for shorts, and $26@27 for flour mid- 
dlings. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Corn is in good demand at Minneap- 
olis, principally on account of the light 
receipts. Prices are firm at 53@53c for 
No. 3 yellow. 

Oats are in light demand, owing to 
heavy receipts. With the weakness in 
the Chicago option, shippers pulled out 
of the market. The only shipping de- 
mand is from the West and Northwest. 
No. 3 whites are quoted at 32%(@33c. 

Barley was quiet to-day and 1@2c low- 
er than Monday. “The range on feeding 
and malting grades was 63(@69c. 

Receipts of rye are absorbed by local 
mills at about 7c for No. 2. 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 

Aside from a scattering demand for 
hard winter wheat to arrive after Oct. 
15, there is little doing in this grade at 
Minneapolis. Consignments exceed re- 
quirements and it is unusual for offer- 
ings to be cleaned up on the day re- 
ceived. Prices of spot No. 2 hard range 
6@10c under Minneapolis December, ac- 
cording to quality. 


SHORTAGE IN WATER POWER 
The water in the river available for 
power at Minneapolis is much below 
normal in volume. Oonsequently, Min- 
neapolis mills possessing water power 
are running to an exceptional extent 
with steam. With coal higher than 
usual, and the mills running strongly, 
this makes quite a difference in the cost 
of power. 
resent conditions have existed for 
three months. But the shortage of water, 
due to drouth, is prevalent all through 
the Northwest, and water-power mills 
every where are affected in like degree. 
Said a Minneapolis mill manager: 
‘Where a year ago we were using half 
a car of coal per day for power, we are 
now consuming four cars a day.”’ 


CHARLES H. STEELE DEAD 

Charles H. Steele, wheat buyer for the 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd., 
at Winnipeg, died suddenly in that city 
on Friday, Sept. 23. 

Mr. Steele was well known in the 
Northwest. He learned the trade of mill- 
erin the mill at Hudson, Wis., under 
James Pye, in 1874 to 1876. Afterwards, 
be went to Red Lake Falls, Minn. From 
there he went with the Hudson’s Bay 
Milling Co., having had charge of its 
mill at Winnipeg for over 20 years. For 
a short time he was manager for the 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., at Kenora, 
Ont. Lately he bas had charge of the 
wheat department of the Western Cana- 
da Flour Mills Oo., Ltd., at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Pye visited with Mr. Steelein Win- 
nipeg two weeks ago. At that time he 
was appareasy in good health. The 
funeral was held Monday. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


At Minneapolis, linseed oil cake is 
selling freely in small lots for prompt 
shipment. Deferred business light. 
Prices are weaker. To-day (Sept. 27), 
Minneapolis oil mills are asking $31.50 
per 2,000 lbs f.0.b., prompt shipment. 

Some mills report a surplus of linseed 
oil meal and a consequent decrease in 
price. This 1 snbvane is quoted at $32.50 
per ton f.o.b, Minneapolis in car lots. 

Raw oil sales are confined to small lots 
for immediate delivery. Higb prices pre- 
vent booking for deferred shipment. Oil 
mills asking 99c(@§$1.01 per gallon f.o.b. 
Minneapolis in car lots. 


RATE HEARINGS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set Uct. 10 when, at Aberdeen, S. D., 
evidence will be taken before George N. 
Brown, chief examiner, as to the pro- 
posed advance in grain rates to Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Chicago. 

In another case, that of the Sioux City 
Terminal Elevator Co., hearing will be 
bad at Sioux City, Iowa, on Oct. 11. 

Minneapolis will be represented at 
both hearings. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Minneapolis flour output is pretty 
close to maximum, 

5B. Graves sold his 50-bb] mill at Elba, 
Minn., to Lester Todd. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


H. E, Frazee now owns the 150-bb! mill 
at Pelican Rapids, Minn, 

The Grafton Roller Mill Co.’s new mill 
at Harlowton, Mont., isin operation. 


* Atlas Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has 

increased its capital stock to $450,000. 
Millers will find the Bakery Depart- 

ment in this issue well worth reading. 


A stock company is planned at Fon- 
tanelle, Iowa, to operate the mill there. 


The defeat of Congressman Tawney, of 
Minnesota, for re-election, will have 
special interest for millers. 


Thomas Brackim has bought bis part- 
ner’s interest in the 60-bbl- mill at An- 
nandale, Minn., becoming sole owner. 


With the North Dakota wheat crop a 
very short one, the situation as toa — 
ply of raw material for Duluth mills is 
not the easiest. 

Bernard & Staley’s mill at Belle 
Fourche, S. D., was struck by lightning 
and burned. Lose on mill and electric 
light plant, $65,000. 

OC. J. Biebee, John Weber and George 
Isaac have incorporated the Farmers’ 
Friend Milling Oo., at Larvik, N. D. 
Capital stock, $25,000. 

William F. vag U a flour dealer of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been in Minneap- 
olis during the last two days, calling on 
the Barber Milling Co. 


John Esterbrooke Botterell, manager 
Parr, Fairbanks & Oo., Winnipeg, has 
applied for membership in Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Courtenay (N. D.) Milling Oo. has in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock. 
W. F. Moffat, L. O. Larson and J. A. Cof- 
fey are the incorporators. 

George D. W. Mandeville has resigned 
as manager of the Daisy Roller Mill at 
Milwaukee. This mill belongs to the 
Standard Milling Co., New York. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, Pittsburg manager 
of the Pillsbury Fiour Mills Co., will 
shortly be married to Miss Winston, from 
@ prominent and weaithy Minneapolis 
family. 


Minneapolis oats stocks are now 2,- 
792,725 bus, or 1,997,195 more than last 
ear. For the week they increased 574,- 
bus. Barley stocks increased 118,000 
bus, corn 22,000, and rye 10,000. 


Among Minneapolis men who will at- 
tend the dry farming congress, which 
opens at Spokane, Wash., on Oct. 3, will 
be P. L. Howe, Imperial Elevator Co., 
and George M. Gillette, Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. 


A dispatch from Nora Springs, Iowa, 
says that Charles Walker, president of 
Farmers’ Exchange there, and Earl 
Hoadley, manager, were arrested for sell- 
ing fiour that did not come up to the re- 
quirements of the pure food law. 


Guy A. Thomas, one of the newly elect- 
ed directors of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., in the primary election at Minneap- 
olis on Sept. 20, was nominated for park 
commissioner on the democratic ticket. 
He was the only Democrat chosen. 

James Wallace, formerly pit trader for 
E. 8. Woodworth & Oo., Minneapolis, 
has associated himself with the Minne- 
sota Grain Co. Besides having a work- 
ing interest with this company, he is do- 
ing a brokerage business under his own 
name, 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Medina (N.D.) Milling & Eleva- 
bor is increasing the capacity of its 
mill, 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Grain & Feed 
Co. will build a $40,000 drying plant to 
dry wet brewers’ grains. 

W. W. Brown, head miller of the mill 
at McIntosb, Minn., bas engaged to re- 
main another year in that capacity. 

J. L. Davis, formerly in milling at Re- 
villo, 8S. D., is now in the real estate 
business at Minneapolis. A brother, 
Charlies Davis, a practical miller, is also 
here. 

In seeking nomination for commission- 
er of Hennepin county Harry McLaskey, 
in the primary election, was defeated. 
Mr. a is an employee of the 
Pillsbury B mill. 

M. J. McHenry, formerly with the 
Ohaffee-Miller Milling Co., Casseiton, N. 
D., is now in charge of the 300-bb! mill of 
the Redcliff (Alta.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
Ltd. Of the latter, E. OC. Danelz is pres- 
ident, O. K. Wilson secretary and treas- 
urer,and L. D. Danelz manager. Mr. 
Danelz also owns the 150-bb!] mill at 
Swift Falls, Minn. 

A letter from Frederick Mears, a Min- 
neapolis miller, who has been in a sani- 
tarium at Colorado Springs, Colo., for 
the last six months, because of tubercu- 
losis, states that he is getting along very 
favorably, and expects to leave there per- 
manently cured. However, he will spend 
the coming winter in the South, not car- 
ing to risk the effect of at once return- 
ing to Minnesota. 








September 28, 1910 


F. K. McKeen, ,millwright, has re. 
turned to Minneapolis from Newcastle 
Neb., where he -was engaged for eight 
weeks in rebuilding an elevator for the 
Anchor Grain Co. 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Velvet chaff at Minneapolis to-day sold 
at about 2c discount under regular No, 
2 northern. 


While wheat shipments from Minneap. 
olis last week were 636,000 bus, a year 
ago they were 890,000. , 

In the Minneapolis market, No. i du- 
rum is selling at 21%c less than No.1 
northern, and No. 2 durum 20%c leus. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks increased 
600,000 bus for three days. With this ad- 
dition, they were to-day (Sept. 27) about 
5,738,000 bus. 

Although spot No. 1 northern at Min- 
neapolis is 2c lower than at Chicago, 
September wheat is 11%c and December 
11%c higher. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,545,000 bus of w seat. 
Receipts (less pemcots) were 2,571,000 
bus, against 2,014,000 in 1909. 

Elevators along the Hastings & |)ako- 
ta division of the Milwaukee roa: are 
full of grain and are having difficu'ty in 
getting cars witb which to ship t: ter- 
minal markets. 


Wheat for export is dull. Line elevator 
companies at Minneapolis say tha: they 
cannot work either northwestern or 
Manitoba wheat. The demand for durum 
is also very light, although it is cifered 
at a discount of 21c under No. 1 nor ‘hern, 

One Minneapolis elevator co: pany 
which owns 98 houses in the Nort west 
is operating only 68 this year. Receipts 
of wheat to date on this crop at t! ese 68 
elevators have been oniy about ‘00,000 
bus. Of this quantity, farroers ho!; stor- 
age tickets on approximately 300,00) bus. 

Purchases of wheat at country stations 
last week exceeded thereceipts. A week 
ago, one large line elevator compeny re- 
ported that it did not own a busiiel of 
wheat in any of its elevators. To-day it 
owns a fair percentage of that stored, 
farmers having cashed in some oi their 
outstanding warebouse tickets. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Brokers are quoting bran at 7c per 
ton under mills. 

All millfeeds are 25@50c per ton lower 
than last Tuesday. 

Red dog is weak. Quotations now are 
$3 per ton under those of a year ago. 

The weakness in coarse grain is hav- 
ing its effect on the millfeed market. 
tA year ago, bran at Minneapolis was 
25c per ton higher than shorts. To-day, 
it is $1 lower. 


‘ Mixed feed at Boston is quoted by Min- 
neapolis brokers at $25.50@27.50 per ton 
in 100-lb sacks. 

The T. G. White Uereal Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has incorporated as the 
Cedar Rapids Cereal Oo. 

A Minneapolis broker was offered 25 
cars of bran Monday by a Boston dealer 
at $22.75 per ton in 100-Ib sacks, October 
shipment. This is equal to about $17.75 
at Minneapolis. 

With corn, oats and millfeed cheaper 
in comparison, dealers have difficu'ty in 
selling screenings. Undertone o/ mar- 
ket is weak. Monday, a car of mi!’ oats 
sold on ’change for $12 perton. ‘his is 
equal to a trifle over 18c bu. 

The Minneapolis Malt & Grain Co. has 
incorporated with $250,000 capita! «tock. 
£.C. Hales, Chicago, John J. La Due, St. 
Peter, Minn., and Ralph Bruce, o! Min- 
neapolis, are the principals. This con- 
cern has taken over the Consumers’ 
Malting Co.’s plant in southeast }iinne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis oil mills are receivi»g 10° 
quiries from central states for |inseed 
oil meal. Freight rates in favor of |'uila- 
lo mills, however, prevent business. 
The mills at Buffalo can ship fie <seed 
down the lakes at 2c per bu, w!'reas 
it takes about three times as muh to 
ship oil cake or meal. 

The International Sugar Feed (0. 
Minneapolis, would like to get in ‘ouch 
with jeading jobbers in Pennsy!\anla 
and New England. Exclusive jo”bing 
rights would be accorded them. The 
company would also be pleased ‘ get 
into correspondence with large °ctail 
dealers throughout eastern states. The 
Sugar Feed company makes a spe: ialty 
of stock and chicken feeds, and b.ving 
te een its capacity, requires new out 
ets. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGH'S 

Forty-six ‘‘outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,820 bbis of flour to forelg® 
countries, against 9,805 in 1909. 

W. H. Hatfield, formerly with the 
Price-Hatfield Co. at Ohicago, is now 
traffic manager for the Sleepy Eye Mill: 
ing Co. at Minneapolis. 

(Continued on page 806.) 
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The output of the Chicago mills for the 
week ending Saturday was estimated at 
20,25) bbls, compared with 18,750 the pre- 
vious week, 19,250 in 1909, 23,500 in 1908 
and 1,250 in 1907. Aside from accidents 
or other unforeseen reasons the mills 
this week should be operated full capac- 
ity aad with no reduction in the output. 

There was not the same buying activi- 
ty shown atany time during last week 
as wis evident the previous week. Ina 
Jocai way, with few exceptions, brokers 
and millers’ agents reported business 
only moderate. However, the trade here 
is in a rather healthy condition and buy- 
ing continues regular; not, however, in 
round lots, as a year ago. 

The only noticeable change in flour 
values for the week was in soft winters, 
which tended downward. Several Indi- 
ana «nd southern Illinois millers have 
offered and sold here from 10 to 20c per 
bb! below the Chicago millers’ quota- 
tions. As low as $4.10 bulk was quoted 
for standard soft winter patents during 
the week. The Chicago mills to-day are 
asking $4.40@4.50 jute. 

Nebraska flours have found a moré ac- 
tive market here than has previously 
been the case. Some sales have been 
made for 95 per cent patents and hard 
winter patents from Kansas. Of the lat- 
ter the 95 per cent grades have been sold 
at $1.60@4.75 jute. 

The mills report no sales for export, 
though cables continue to be exchanged, 
but values are out of line. In fact, the 
Chicago mills are not overanxious for 
any export business at the present time. 
Rye fiouris freely offered; white being 
quoted as low as $3.55 jute. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


It has been many months since the 
Chicago wheat trade had as dull a week 
as that ending Sept. 24. It was some- 
thing of a surprise to the trade to find 
that the range of prices for the entire 
week was limited to about Ic for the ac- 
tive months. The week began with the 
December price at $1 and for three days 
that was the low quotation and the price 
never got to $1.01. Later in the week 
there was alittle better show of strength 
and the price for December went to 
$1,014 and dropped back to $1.00. The 
May price covered a range of $1.05%@ 
1.06%, and in the end was only a fraction 
changed from the close of the week pre- 
vious. News which the trade had to con- 
sider was very conflicting all week. 
World’s stocks of wheat increased over 
sap bus for the week previous. 

orld’s shipments were estimated at 
over 15,000,000 bus at the close of the 
Week. 

Primary receipts on the first day of the 
week were a little over 2,000,000 bus and 
the movement was from 1,600,000 to 1,- 
250,000 bus daily right through the week. 
The run of spring wheat to market was 
lighter than for same period last year, 
but was offset by the increase of over 
1,000,000 bus in Minneapolis stocks up to 
the close Friday and a moderate increase 
in Duluth stocks also. The trade is with- 
out help from export business in any 
quarter except some purchases made by 
France on the Pacific coast. The French 
crop figures given out officially late in the 
Week indicated import requirements of 
82,000,000 bus for that country. Improve- 
ment in the cash wheat demand was not- 
ed in some of the southwestern markets, 
at Minneapolis and in the Chicago trade. 

he Liverpool market was so irregular 
for a few days that there was a strong 
Suspicion that orders were being sent 
from this side. A few leaders in the local 

Tade were credited with accumulating 
lines of wheat on the soft spot about the 
middle of the week. Regardless of this 
the trade drifted into extreme dullness 
late in the week. There was no leader- 
ship on either side of the market. Those 
friendly to the buying side are antici- 
Pating a let-up in the big Russian supply 
and possibly some belp from the export 





business when that occurs. 


MILLER AWARDED ARBITRATION 


A case of unusual interest was arbi- 
trated a week ago by an Obio miller be- 
fore the grain committee of the Ohicago 
Board of Trade, regarding claims relat- 
ing to milling wheat that is not ng 
according to the purchased grade. The 
grain was bought of a well-known local 
grain firm. 

The committee awarded the miller his 
claim in full as well as the expense of 
the arbitration; the miller receiving in 
settlement a check for $205.50. 


TRANSIT NEWS IN CENTRAL STATES 

George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer of the newly organ- 
ized Central a Association, which 
is recruited by millers from the states of 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, to 
secure amelioration of the drastic mill- 
ing-in-transit rules which the local rail- 
roads are to file in September, effective 
Nov. 1, bas called for the first instalment 
of subscriptions of 10c per bbl of a day’s 
capacity from the millers within this 
territory. The organization is perfected 
and, under the leadership of H. M. Allen, 
chairman, of Troy, Ohio, all the informa- 
tion possible is being got together as to 
the transit rules and transit practices of 
the railroads of the balance of the coun- 
try. 

As bas been previously stated, the 
principal objection to the new rules as 
fee ae on by the railroads has to do with 

illing cancellation on each car of prod- 
uct which is shipped out. That is, if 
wheat is drawn from a dozen different 
rate territories and mixed or blended to 
produce a milling mixture, it is neces- 
sary under the proposed rules to show 
on each car of product as it goes out the 
exact percentage in pounds from each of 
the dozen different rate territories from 
which the wheat came. 

The second objection to these rules 
has to do with the increase in the mill- 
ing-in-transit charge of §2(@3 per car. Un- 
der the old ruling the rate was assessed 
on the weight on the inbound grain 
which averaged 60,000 lbs, while under 
the new rule this charge is assessed on 
the outbound grain which averages a car 
minimum of 40,000 Ibs. 

Again it is becoming more and more 
necessary in the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory that the miller accumu- 
late his wheat stocks, and it is request- 
ed that the milling-in-transit terms of six 
months, as specified in the rules, be in- 
creased to 12 months. 

Secretary Goetzmann, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, interviewed Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners Olark, 
Lane and Clemmens last week with refer- 
ence to the proposed rules of the Central 
Freight Association lines and expressed 
bimself as thoroughly well satisfied with 
the position of the Commission on the 
subject. His conference was unofficial 
and naturally he says nothing, save to 
the millers’ committee, as to the posi- 
tion of these three commissioners. 


NOTES 


A. J. White, head of roe gente house of 
A. J. White & Co., returned Friday morn- 
ing alter a month in the Adirondacks. 
Total stocks of grain in all public ele- 
vators in Chicago are approximately 15,- 
000,000 bus, the largest in many years. 
Officials of the I!Jinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association have removed headquarters 
to 905 West Green street, Urbana, III. 
The Chicago mills continue to find an 
excellent inquiry for millfeed and are 
holding values steady. At wad ao genes 
time there is not as great an effort put 
forward by the mills for mixed car trade. 
Harris, Winthrop & Co. and Logan & 
Bryan had private wire confirmation aft- 
er the close Thursday of active demand 
for wheat on the Pacific coast for French 
accounts, with sales of about 500,000 bus. 


One or two millers of buckwheat flour 
have been in the market within the past 
10 days making sales on flour for early 
delivery on the new crop. Quotations 
couse $2.65@2.75 per 100 Ibs, in grain 

ags. 


F. E. C. Hawks, of the Gosben, (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was in Ohicago the latter 

art of the week on personal business. 

e stated that business is fairly satis- 
factory with them. Wheat is very plen- 
tiful and being marketed freely. 


Benjamin B. Bryan, of Logan & Bryan, 
returned late in the week from six weeks 
at Minocqua, Wis., where he is forced to 
goin ae: Oye each year to escape ha 
fever, e departed for his New Yor 
residence after one day in Chicago. 


Wheat stocks in the Chicago public 
elevators increased, for week ending 
Sept. 17, 320,000 bus. Total wheat stocks 
at that date were a little under 12,000,000 
bus in public and private houses, com- 
pared with 2,836,000 same date last year. 


Cash grain handlers who were begin- 
ning to worry about elevator room for a 
possible early movement from the new 
corn crop during the winter months 
were somewhat relieved when corn ship- 
ments of 1,025,000 bus were made from 
Chicago elevators in a single day. 


On Sept. 15, cash houses reported ship- 
ing sales of about 100,000 bus of wheat, 
ncluding 60,000 bus No. 2 red, to go to 

eastern millers. The day following, sales 
of round lots of wheat including spring, 
hard winter and durum amounting to 
pe 75,000 bus were made to interior 
mills. 


©. B. Maugham, who is at present 
travelling in the state of New York in 
an effort to build up the millers’ organi- 
zation of that state and likewise increase 
the membership of the Federation, is re- 

orted by Secretary Goetzmann to be do- 
ng excellent work. Mr. Maugham’s 
health is greatly improved. 

B. W. Snow wired the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., late in the week from his farm at 
Saltcoats, Saskatchewan, that yields of 
wheat are much below expectation and 
that he finds the grain considerably in- 


igeee and shrunken from a frost on Aug. ° 


Mucb of the wheat in that section 
will grade too low for milling purposes. 


Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and a delegation from the Milwau- 
kee Obamber of Commerce have planned 
to get together and arrange their differ- 
ences so that orders from the members 
of the Chicago trade may be executed in 
Milwaukee the same as they are in the 
other outside exchanges of the country. 


Best advised people in the cash wheat 
trade assert that scarcity of spring 
wheat at the Head of the Lakes is already 
forcing buyers to turn to Chicago for 
milling lots of bard winter wheat. Buy- 
ers rebel against a premium of about 
16%c over weg, September price for 
No, 1 northern wheat at Duluth, for Buf- 
falo delivery. 

The values on jute bags have advanced 
a good deal of late. The range of prices 
at this time is: 140 Ibs, 10-oz calendar, 
$80.50; 140 Ibs, 10%-oz calendar, $82.50; 
140 lbs, 10-0z common, $73.50; 10%4-0z com- 
mon, $75.75; 10-oz mangled, $94; 10%-oz 
mangled, $96. For 110 lbs, 10-oz common, 
$65.50, and for 110-lb calendar, $71.75. For 
200 Ibs, 11-0z, $129.05; 220 Ibs, 11-oz, $140. 
For 280 Ibs, 11-0z, $158.75. 


When B. A. Eckhart, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.,who is abroad, 
returns home, which will be along the 
early part of November, he will find his 
office and office force moved into new 
ws. The new four-story brick ad- 

ition to the mill, in which tbe lower 
floor is used for the general offices, is 
completed and the office force moved in- 
to the new quarters a few days ago. 


William Scott & Co., millers, at Otta- 
wa, Ont., wired Russian wheat yield to 
8. P. Arnot, of the Chicago trade, at 884,- 
000,000 bus, on authority of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Sept. 22. 
Saturday morning a letter from the Otta- 
wa millers explained that the above 
body represents all the leading grain 
countries of the world in exchange of 
crop information. The letter confirms 
above figures, which are calculated on 
71,000,000 acres and an average of 12.44 
bus, compared with 11.98 bus last year. 


John Inglis, the veteran crop expert, 
indulged in a common-sense criticism of 
the Russian crop figures wired from Ot- 
tawa, Canada, about the middle of the 
week, claiming an excessive yield of 884,- 
000,000 bus wheat raised in that country. 
He thought the figures should be dis- 
credited because all previous estimates 
indicated the Russian yield about 150,- 
000,000 bus Jess than in 1909. Mr. Inglis 
said: ‘'What can we expect in the way 
of statistics on the Russian crop, includ- 
ing the wilds of Siberia, where returns 
are usually not made until February, 
when we reflect that for the state of Illi- 
nois the following estimates have been 
made the present season: state report, 
20,000,000 bus; Washington report, 32,- 

,000; my estimate, 34,000,000; and the 
Grain Dealers’ Association, 45,000,000?”’ 
CO. H. OHALLEN. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour prices were advanced 6c last 
week, Milwaukee millers quoting choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
at $5.60@5.70 in wood. Trade showed 
some improvement over the week previ- 
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ous, buyers taking a moderate amount, 
Inquiries were more free from the east- 
ern and middle states and millers were 
able to place a fair amount of flour. 
Nearly all reported a week of better 
business after the dull business of last 
week. Shipping directions came in slow- 
ly and most of the millers found difficul- 
ty in obtaining loading orders for flour 
sold for specified shipment, and a con- 
siderable quantity of flour had to be 
piled up. 

Local trade was dull; most of the 
bakers are fairly well supplied and have 
stocks on hand to Jast for the next 60 
days. 

Clear was in good demand; prices ad- 
vanced 10c and were quoted at $4.10(@4.20 
in jute. Trade moderate, mills were 
able to place the week’s output with 
the domestic trade. 

Foreign business is dead; no bids or 
inquiries received. Prices are about 1s 
out of line. Better prices are readily ob- 
tained from the domestic trade. 

Kansas straight advanced 10c and was 
quoted at $4.70 in cotton. Millers grind- 
ing this class of wheat operated on part 
time. Business was only fair and ship- 
ping directions came in slowly. No ex- 
port business. 

Rye flour dull; prices held steady on 
basis of last week’s quotations, fancy 
city brands being quoted at $3.85@3.95 
in wood, with country flour offered at 
$3.45 for dark and $3.65 for white, in 
sacks. Trade exceptionally light with 
the East and Southwest; state and local 
trade very dull. Mills carried light stock, 
grinding just enough to meet trade re- 
quirements. 

The millfeed market was firm, prices 
about the same as last week. There was 
a better demand and mills are well sold 
up with plenty of loading orders on 
hand. The mills report a good business 
in mixed cars with flour. Feed for Octo- 
ber shipment sold at same price as 
prompt, and in some cases a slight pre- 
mium was paid. Receipts have been 
light from northwestern country mills 
which helped to strengthen the local 
market. Shippers were able to obtain 
good prices for feed held at eastern junc- 
tion points. ; 

Trade in the state continues good, 
country dealers being willing to pay 
— prices for prompt shipment. 

hippers found difficulty in supplying 
all wants. A good trade is looked for 
this fall; many Jarge dealers are now 
making inquiry for their fall and winter 
supplies. Middlings still command a pre- 
mium of $1.25 over bran. Fancy wheat 
screenings found better sale and $18.50 
was paid in 100-lb sacks. 

Milling wheat of the choice hard va- 
riety was in good demand at all times 
and millers were liberal buyers of choice 
Nos. 1 and 2 northern, both spot and to- 
arrive. Soft and smutty samples were 
dull and only a limited amount of velvet 
and macaroni was placed, Shippers re- 
port a good trade with country millers 
on the best grades of spring and winter. 
py A price paid for No.1 northern was 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
were: 376 wheat, 143 corn, 202 oats, 337 
barley, 13 rye and no flaxseed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills increased, being 18,594 bbls, against 
8,196 the previous week, 42,800 in 1909, 
36,300 in 1908 and 36,000 in 1907. All the 
mills were in operation part time. 


NOTES 


Charles L. Roos, general manager of 
The Kansas Milling & Export Co., Kan- 
sas Uity, was a visitor on ’change last 
week, 

J. A. Vincent, northwestern agent of 
the Indiana Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Oo., was in the city last week 
looking after business and calling on 
the millers of this city. 


Harry M. Stratton, of Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., is confined to his home with 
typhoid fever. His condition at the pres- 
ent timeis not serious and his physician 
hopes for his recovery within a few 
weeks, 


Edward Shackell, manager of the 
Berger-Crittenden Milling Co., left last 
week for Philadelphia, where he will 
make his headquarters looking after the 
mill’s interests in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Boston. Mr. Shackell has been 
manager of the mill for the past four 
years. 


A meeting of 180 members of the Mil- 
waukee Bakers’ Association was held 
here last week to determine on action in 
regard to the labeling of bread tocomply 
with the ordinance passed by the com- 
mon council which goes into effect Nov. 
7. It was agreed by those present to 
comply witb the law under protest, as- 
serting that the ordinance will benefit 
neither consumer nor baker, but will 
put the consumer to extra expense for 
the labor of labeling bread. 


Milwaukee, Sept.26. H.N. WILSON, 
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While there is a lack of snap to flour 
demand, there is a moderate business 
being done; just about enough to keep 
the mills running along. Few large sales 
are being put through, and the trade is 
lacking in that zest which normally 
characterizes autumn business. Ship- 
ping directions, too, are quite slow and 
some mills, with fairly large amounts 
sold, are having difficulty getting in- 
structions on the contracts, 

On the whole, it is probable that the 
very general complaint about milling 
conditions is due more largely to com- 
parisons with usual conditions at this 
season than to any actual dissatisfaction 
with present conditions. Most millers 
have a little flour booked, and afew have 
quite large sales on their books; but the 
fact that many have been unable to en- 
ter large sales and thereby contemplate a 
good file of orders to run on has given 
this year’s business a bad name, 

Nevertheless, fair prices are being ob- 
tained. Some millers, anxious to get a 
full order file, have discounted values, 
but not many have done this. The 
strength in the cash wheat situation has 
been a strong deterrent force, and a fur- 
ther factor was the inability to book free- 
ly at lower prices even when they were 
made. 

The general trend of values last week 
was hopeful, and many millers feel that 
a steady appreciation in wheat prices 
would bring in those reluctant buyers 
who have been looking for low spots. It 
is generally believed that the East has 
no stock of moment and nothing is heard 
of the Northwest filling up the holes to 
the discomfort of Kansas millers. This 
indeed, is the great encouragement of 
millers in this section, that if anybody 
is going to sell flour, they arein position 
to get their share of the business. 

A little patent and straight is being 
sold now and then for export, but the 
sales are not of sufficient volume to be 
wortb notice. A good bit of clear is be- 
ing sold for foreign account. 

Demand for clear is, in fact, very good 
all around. Export sales net the mills 
$3.60@3.70, or more, bulk here, for best 
qualities, and domestic sales are report- 
ed right along at premiums over these 
prices, and at figures relatively much 
higher than the current quotations for 
straights. 

Feed is a rather slow market for ship- 
ment, but this is offset by the excellent 
demand interior millers are having for 
local use and for mixed-car shipment. 
Shorts are scarce and high. 

Wheat is in surprisingly large move- 
ment. Demand is good and at this ter- 
minal there is active outside mill de- 
mand. 

Mills are running at afair gait. The 
Kansas Oity output, which shows reduc- 
tion by the Bulte plant being idle, was 
55,500 bbls, as compared with 58,300 the 
week previous, and 77,100 a year ago. 


BULTE MILL TO RESUME 


At a meeting of creditors of the Aug. 
J. Bulte Milling Oo., Friday ehereeencts 
was unanimously decided that the com- 
pany’s Kansas City mill should be put in 
operation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The decision was reached on the 
basis of the receiver’s report of orders 
already on file and an imperative demand 
from customers for flour under the mill 
brands. Orders unfilled at the time of 
the company’s suspension amount to 
several thousand barrels, and all of this 
shows a good profit on the basis of the 
present market. F. D. Whiting, receiver, 
said that he had never in his experience 
witnessed anything quite like the ex- 
pressions from the Bulte customers re- 
garding the concern’s troubles, 

The plans approved by the creditors’ 
meeting contemplate the immediate 
starting of only the Kansas City mill. 
Action as to resuming operation at the 
Clinton plant will not be taken until aft- 
er it becomes known just how profitable 
a business may be done there. 

The same situation applies to the Flour 
Distributing Corporation, Ltd. This 
concern appears to be in very good posi- 


tion and has some flour booked. Its 
business doubtless will be continued by 
the receiver. 

About 30 creditors attended the meet- 
ing Friday. Reports were presented by 
Receiver Whiting and by Arthur Young 
& Oo., expert accountants. These reports 
showed that the embarrassment of the 
concern is in nowise due to unprofitable 
business but to inberent and internal 
weakness of financial policy which im- 
pees its working capital and ultimate- 
y weakened its earning efficiency. They 
were accepted by the creditors with lit- 
tle comment, 

The company’s total indebtedness, as 
previously stated in this department, 
amounts to about $230,000. Of this 
amount, $172,000 is due to bankers, and 
all of this is fully secured by the com- 
pany’s $100,000 worth of bonds, none of 
which have been sold to investors, and 
by indorsements. The balance of about 

000 is due to miscellaneous creditors 
and is unsecured. Two ot the principal 
bank creditors stated thatthey were not 
vitally concerned with the receivership 
plans, but one of them expressed a hope 
that the property would be operated for 
the benefit of unsecured creditors and 
shareholders and promised his co-opera- 
tion. This banker stated that, in the 
handling of about $1,500,000 worth of the 
company’s drafts annually, he had never 
seen a cleaner business and that he had 
no recollection of trouble with any draft 
against flour. 

As against the indebtedness, there is a 
considerable amount in miscellaneous 
assets and the two milling plants, aside 
from the property of the Flour Distribut- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., and the Aug. J. 
Bulte Milling o., of Tennessee. The 
accountants’ reports so reduced the val- 
ue of assets and of the milling proper- 
ties, in order to get them to a forced sale 
value, as to leave no prover basis for de- 
termining the stockhoiders’ position 
with the plants continued as going con- 
cerns. 

Oontemplated in the operation plans is 
tbe carrying on of business at the mini- 
mum of office and general expense. The 
company’s offices and various other lease 
rights will show a considerable profit 
under sub-leases and it is likely that the 
receiver will jet them and take less ex- 
pensive | pegheege 

Operating capital will be secured on 
receiver’s certificates, $75,000 of which 
will be issued at once. 

The wheat in store in Kansas City ele- 
vators was sold out last week. This 
wheat was being carried for the mill 
company account by a local grain con- 
cern, and was hedged in December. Call 
for additional margin forced its release 
at asacrifice. Abvuout 200,000 bus were in 
store. 

Nothing has yet been done with reor- 
ganization plans. A holding or operat- 
ing company has been angeeete and 
will be further considered those in- 
terested. Mr. Bulte is hopeful that plans 
for barf wager) the receiverhip can be 
completed without great delay. 

Harry Rankin, of Goshen, N. Y., alarge 
stockholder and otherwise interested S 
the Bulte company, was prevented from 
being present at the creditors’ meeting 
by sickness, but is expected in Kansas 
City this week. He is just recovering 
from an operation. 


KANSAS RAINFALL CONDITIONS 

Attention has been drawn to the west- 
ward movement of the big wheat grow- 
ing section of Kansas. But a few years 
ago, the great wheat producing counties 
of the state were all located in the cen- 
tral portion, but year by year the west- 
ern line of the wheat territory has been 
extended westward. This year, but for 
the western third of the state, the Kan- 
sas wheat crop would be very short in- 
deed and not nearly enough to supply 
the needs of home millers. 

An examination of the rainfall record 
shows that in the eight years from 1886 
to 1893, inclusive, the average annual 
rainfall for the western third of the state 
was 18.88 inches; in the eight years to 
1901, it was 19.05inches; in the eight 
years ending with 1909, it was 20.81 inch- 
es. Similar or greater increases in the 
pein supply of moisture have oc- 
curred in the central and eastern thirds 
of the state, but these are not of such 
importance, for the rainfall in those sec- 
tions has always been ample for crop 
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raising. For the past eight years, the 
average annual rainfall for the eastern 
third of Kansas has been nearly 40 
inches, 

It is interesting to note, as regards the 
moisture supply of the state and the 
steady increase in rainfall, that from 
1895 to 1909 the number of rainy days 
bas increased from 61 to 77, and the aver- 
age for the past five years has been but 
little below the latter figure. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRESS 


But afew details are said to remain 
for settlement before the signing of con- 
tracts for the building of the proposed 
new home for the Board of Trade. A. O. 
Bilicke, of Los Angeles, Oal., is the man 
behind the proposed new building. It 
was announced last week that he would 
shortly begin the construction of a large 
hotel yey | on a site adjoining that 
selected for the proposed new home for 
the Board, and that the Board of Trade 
proposition only awaited acceptance by 
the directors. It seems entirely prob- 
able that the deal will be completed 
within afortnight. The building planned 
will be 17 or 18 stories high and will be 
occupied exclusively by Board of Trade 
firms and associated interests. 


KANSAS WIRE HOUSES CLOSED 


All of the private wire houses operat- 
ing in Kansas closed their doors last 
week. The action was taken followin 
notice by the oe 4 ee Fred- 
erick 8. Jackson, that he would begin 
proceedings against every office main- 
tained for the purpose of dealing in 
grain, provisions or stocks where facili- 
ties for actual delivery were not main- 
tained. He stated that he would not diif- 
ferentiate between concerns known as 
bucket-shops and private wire branches 
of board of trade concerns. Several hous- 
es maintained by Chicago and Kansas 
City firms were closed. Kansas interior 
millers will, in many instaaces, be in- 
convenienced on account of absence of 
customary facilities for keeping informed 
on the market. 


TEXAS CITY TERMINALS SOLD 


Announcement was made Saturday of 
the purchase by the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad Co. of the property of 
the Texas ow (Texas) Terminal Co., in- 
cluding the big wharf plant and a short 
connecting line of railway. The Texas 
City property lies across the bay from 
Galveston. Work on its construction 
was begun several years ago and mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in its 
building. Its disposition to various rail- 
roads has been in prospect several times. 
A. B. Wolvin, of Duluth, and associates 
have developed the property. If the 
nae report of its sale to the Missouri, 

easas & Texas is true, this railway 
will bave a fine terminal, independent of 
tne Galveston Wharf Co., which isin con- 
trol of the port of Galveston under pres- 
ent conditions. The Texas City termi- 
nai has been used for Mexican boats and 
has not figured in European shipping 
save on cargoes of grain. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY 

B. Howard Smith, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Oo., returned from Balti- 
more considerably elated over the selec- 
tion of Kansas Oity as the next meeting 
place of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers. His elation is the more justi- 
fied by the fact that he was the only rep- 
resentative of Kansas City bakers pres- 
ent at the meeting. Southwestern mill- 
ers doubtless will take a hand in enter- 
tainment of the bakers when they meet 
bere. 


INTERIOR SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 

Reports from 38 interior mills in the 
Southwest, outside of Kansas Oity, with 
a daily capacity of 21,950 bbls, show that 
they made 107, bbis of flour last week, 
compared with 99,562 (by 36 mills with 
coneey of 22,200) the week previous and 
77, (by 31 mills with capacity of 17,850) 
a year ago. The same milis shipped 
7,497 bbls for export, compared with 
3,500 the week previous and 7,305 a year 
ago. 

The condition of the trade is indicated 
by the following extracts from confiden- 
tial reports: 

Trade a little improved this week, 
though abingteg instructions coming in 
slow....Very quiet, with bids very low.... 
Good in spots only....Fair....Good locally 
....Slow.,...Dull.....Good trade.....Good..... 
Slow....Active....Good....Good....Good..... 
Good....Very good.....Fair.....Fairly good 
....Fair....Good....Good.....Fair....Good.... 
Some improvement; inquiries and offers 


more numerous....Good....Dull this week 


-.-+-Lmproving.....Remains quiet......Good 
volume of sales except for East; book- 
ings have increased but shipping orders 
are insufficient, although better than a 
week ago; more booked than ever be- 
fore.....Fair.....Good.....Slow..... Brisk..... 
Poor. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are as follows: 

Aetna Mill & Elevator Co., Wellington. 

Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 
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Claflin Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin. 
Crosby Roller Milling Co., Topeka. 
Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Elisworth. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., Halstead. 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

‘William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City. 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. 

Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., Lindsbor:. 
Lukens Milling Oo., Atchison. 

J. ©. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Moses Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., Great Be). 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plainville 
Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pratt. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

Russell Milling Co., Russell. 
St. John Mill & Power Co., St. John. 
J. R. Soden, Emporia. 
Universal Mill Co., Claflin. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co., Wellin: ‘on. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 
Whitewater Milling & Elevator Co., Whitew ‘or. 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

NEBRASKA 
Brown Milling Co., Fremont. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexington. 
Updike Milling Co.. Omaha. 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 


NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star Mill & Lle- 
vator Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent F) day 
and Saturday here. 


Marshall Palmerton, of Sioux ity, 
Iowa, has been engaged as head niiller 
for the mill at Arapahoe, Neb. 

The Beatrice [Roe) plant of the Ne- 
braska Corn Products Oo., will be ; \t in 
operation next month. The plant was 
shut down more than ayear ago be: :use 
of inability to ~ te on high we: iern 
corn prices. . T. Weston is manager 
of the company. 

Frederick A. Forsha, manager 0: the 
8t. John (Kansas) Mill & Power Co., was 
in town several days of last week. He 
says business is opening upin splendid 
shape and that he is placing flour at -at- 
isfactory prices both in eastern mar! cts 
and in the western cotton sack tre. 
The St. Jobn mill started last sumer. 


C. F. Whitney, superintendent 0! the 
Kansas City plant of the Aug. J. !)\lte 
Milling Co., has been engaged as ‘ad 
miller by the St. Jobn (Kansas) M'!! & 
Power Co. Mr. Whitney is regarded as 
one of the most successful oper: tive 
millers in the Southwest. He has hecre- 
tofore been milling adviser to the St. 
John company and ran the comp: '\y’s 
= on the same plan as the Bulte piant 

ere. 


R. E. STERLI" 4. 





Pacific Coast Wheat 


A Pacific coast correspondent, in ¥ rit- 
ing to a firm in France as to wesiern 
wheat, gave this information: 

‘“There are two varieties of the W Ila 
Walla wheat, known as White Walla ind 
Red Walla. The White Walla is pr. °ti- 
cally a club wheat and can be used a 
blend with red hard varieties. It car’ ies 
considerable oil, and the flour fro: it 
bas somewhat of a yellow cast, althe gh 
this can be readily eliminated by the use 
of the bleaching process. - 

‘‘Our experience with it is that it a 
good pastry flour and can also be ued 
with soda and baking powder for w* m 
biscuit. We do not consider it ag od 
bread-baking flour, if the bread is ba+ °d 
in the manner followed by the Amer) 
or English bakers. 

‘The Red Walla is also a soft wh t 
and, strange as it may seem, after 
flour bas aged a little, or after be' 
bleached, it makes a white flour and « '" 
also be used as a rey J flour like that f 
the White Walla, but does not carry °§ 
great a percentage of oil.”’ 





Minnesota Inspection Fees 


The Minnesota Warehouse Commiss': " 
has adopted following schedule of fe: ; 
effective Oct. 1: - 

For inspection in and out of store, ! ° 
each carload or part thereof, 75c for fla .- 
seed and 35c for all other grain. For !'- 
spection in running stream, 75c per 1,0) 
bus of flaxseed and 40c for all otber 
grain. 7 

Charges for weighing grain: all grai'. 
in or out of store, 40c for each car, or pa’ 
and 40c per 1,000 bus when loading 15° 
vessels. 





National Biscuit Co. is to compete W!'") 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Oo. for srade f 
Oklahoma City, Okla. A two-story bull” 
ing has been secured for distributip: 
warebouse. 
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Mills’ reports differ as to flour. A few 
report a very fair domestic trade with 
an occasional sale abroad, some even as- 
seriing that there are signs of a perma- 
nent improvement. Others claim that 
trade is less than at any time during the 
crop year. 

For the first time in the crop year 
there was some evidence of price cut- 
ting. A few millers, becoming impa- 
ticnt at the position taken by buyers, 
threw out ee values to them for 
prompt shipment in order to create im- 
mediate business, but all are holding 
fast to their policy of selling little flour 
for deferred shipment. The few sales 
mode for later delivery than November 
are at an advance over present values. 
Trere is very little flour sold for later 
shipment than November, some millers 
even refusing to sell for that far ahead. 
Shipping directions are difficult to get 
ou the little flour already booked, a con- 
dition not offering any inducement to 
millers to sell more. Prices are generally 
beld firm with cash wheat. The situa-. 
tion, embracing at once both firm fu- 
tures and a very strong cash market, 
sunply forbids anything like a reduction 
in selling prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of St. Louis mills for 
the week ending Saturday, Sept. 24, was 
34,000 bbIs, compared with 37,000 Mae ee 
vious week and 35,600 a year ago. ut- 
side mills the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis made 46,100 bbis of flour, 
compared with 44,200 the previous week 
and 46,600 a year ago. 


MOVEMENT AND QUALITY 


The movement of wheat is surprising- 
ly slow, but in the face of this condition 
stocks are increasing and just now are 
much greater than a year ago. As an in- 
dication of the quality of arrivals it may 
be cited that, out of 216 cars of red wheat 
inspected into this market last week, 
there were but 24 cars grading No. 2. Of 
the present stores of wheat in St. Louis, 
amounting to 2,113,945 bus, there are but 
688,404 bus of No. 2 red. The remainder 
of the big stocks, which are greatly in 
excess of those for the corresponding 
week last year, is composed largely of 
soit winter wheat which has been passed 
up by millers and only reluctantly taken 
by accumulators, merchandisers and 
others. Stocks of hard winter wheat are 
very small owing to the good quality of 
that variety and the better demand for it. 

Interior mills are having much diffi- 
culty in inducing farmers to market their 
better wheat. The market does not seem 
to be high enougb to accomplish this, 
but a good deal of poor stuff is moving 
because that sort cannot easily be pre- 
served at home. 

There is much smutty, damp and 
sprouted wheat now offered here, as well 
as wheat containing cockle, cheat or 
onions. The proportion of the last 
named, however, is very small. Interior 
millers are docking for the poor stuff 
offered them, selecting the better grade 
— permitting only the residue to come 

re. 

Grain men have remarked at the sur- 
prising strength in cash wheat, notwith- 
standing conditions which would appear 
to operate against it. 


SEEDING PREPARATIONS 


Though there have been frequent rains, 
lowing and other seeding preparations 
ave not been greatly interfered with, 

and the work has been pushed with vig- 
or _nroughous Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
okey and Tennessee. The weather has 
een of the right sort since barvest to 
Permit farmers to begin the work early 
= it is probable that more prepara- 
ons for seeding have been made than in 
any former year at this time. Interior 
millers assert that this points to a great 
screage, probably excelling that of any 
ormer — 
oes not st aoee see sone 
n early. In » it is ex- 
pected that seeding will be done as late 
18 year as is consistent. Early sown 
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wheat suffered most from every cause 
last year and it is thought that much 
damage can be saved the wheat if seed- 
ing is postponed till the latest moment. 
It is probable that much of the ground 
will be gone over the second time before 
seeding is begun. 


REPORTS FROM INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports from 21 outside mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 65,100 bbls, 
show that in the week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 24, they made 34,704 bbls of flour, 
compared with 33,124 the previous week 
and 39,676 a year ago. 

Trade conditions are indicated by the 
following extracts from confidential re- 
ports received from mills: 

Home trade is good; so is feed. Notb- 
ing doing for export....Domestic trade 
is good enough; feed is fair....Nothing 
doing.... Home trade is quiet; buyers 
will not order out what they have bought 
«Domestic trade is still] quiet; prices 
are somewhat higher....Buyers in domes- 
tic markets bave somewhat of an advan- 
tage on account of sluggish demand.... 
Prompt business is rather slow, but we 
worked up a good supply of orders for 
September-October delivery this week 
....Home trade is very poor. No export. 
Feed is brisk....We find a very fair new 
business, but directions on old business 
are mighty slow....Domestic trade is 
very slow for patents, but we find a spe- 
cially good business in extra fancy....We 
have been down two days but are find- 
ing a fair prompt business; not very 
much doing for deferred shipment. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 


Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Ill. 
Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill. 

Edwardsville Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. 
Koenigsmark Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill. 
Lexington Roller Mills Oo., Lexington, Ky. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville, Il. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
Steeleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 
Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, Ill. 
Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill. 


MILLERS’ CLUB ANNUAL OUTING 


The annual outing of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Olub occurred on the afternoon of 
Saturday last, when the majority of the 
members boarded the steamer Grey 
Eagle and journeyed on the Mississippi 
river to Alton, Ill., where they were wel- 
comed by H. B. Sparks and O. F. Sparks, 
ofthe Sparks Milling Co., members of 
the club. The excursionists went at 
once to the Elks’ club rooms for a short 
time and then to the Illini hotel, where 
dinner was served. A special trolley 
car brought the crowd back to St. Louis, 
arriving about midnight. The Millers’ 
club quartette furnished entertainment 


‘for the occasion. The annual outing of 


the club starts the regular winter meet- 
ings and for several yeurs has been a 
most successful] event. 


8ST. LOUIS CORN TO MEXICO 


Thirty-three cars, or approximately 
40,000 bus of corn were sold last week to 
go tothe Republic of Mexico, by Lang- 
enberg Bros. & Oo., one of the largest of 
the local grain houses. By order from 
President Diaz the duty on corn enter- 
ing the Republic was suspended from 
May 1 to Oct.1. The Langenberg com- 
pany agreed to get-the immense cargo of 
corn across the border to arrive at Lare- 
do, Mexico, before the duty was restored. 
By a special arrangement with the Iron 
Mountain railway system the corn will 
travel ina special freight train with a 
through right-of-way. The corn was sold 
a sample and not by grade. Most of the 
shipment will equal No. 2 grade. 


Geoure Repsening, of the Columbia 
(1H.) Star Milling Co., has been ill for 
about three weeks. Itis expected that 
he will be about his business again this 
week. 

The Kehblor Flour Mills Oo., St. Louis 
Mo., had one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits at the big pure food show in the 
St. Louis Coliseum last week. Two gi- 
gantic sacks of ‘‘Neptune”’ flour and an 


electric fountain were features of the 
exhibit. "3 

E, O. Andrews, of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., who was in town the 
latter part of last week, reported a mod- 
erate flour business in his section. The 
big Liberty Mills are running good time 
with a moderate amount of forward sales 
booked. ‘tThe Tennessee crop,’’ he said, 
‘tturned out much better in both volume 
and quality than we expected.”’ 


Asbby Miller, local manager for the 
Be see etapa Co., Minneapolis, at- 
tended the Baltimore convention of the 
National Association of Master Bakers. 
He reported it as the best convention of 
the organization. ‘'I do not believe there 
was a barrel of flour sold at the conven- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘All the flour men gave 
up their time to the entertainment of 
the bakers.”’ 

L. R. Bowman, of the Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo., who was in St. 
Louis Thursday, reports that the com- 
paar four big mills in southeastern 

issouri are running a little over half- 
time. Shipping directions, he said, were 
slow, but winter wheat mills had little 
sold ahead. He expressed this condition 
as satisfactory to the milling trade, inas- 
much as it presages a steady demand 
throughout the crop year, instead of the 
loading-up of former years and the sub- 
sequent difficulties of getting directions 
on forward sales. 


THOMAS M. STERLING. 





KENTUCKY 


'tNo bottom to flour’? was the com- 
plaint of every Kentucky miller last 
week. The Louisville mills kept up 
operations on a reasonable scale, but 
there was no selling, except at unprofita- 
ble prices. Best patents were quoted at 
$5.40 for car lots, cotton, f.o.b. Louisville, 
with the usual differential for wood. 
Feeds showed no better form, quotations 
weakening without drawing the jobbers 
into the market. Bran was quoted at $21 
and shipstuff at $24 for car-lot shipments, 
f.o.b. Louisville, 

It is the general opinion that it will be 
at least 10 days before the mills in this 
section can count on better conditions, 
and even then it is only a possibility. 
Out in the state the smaller mills report- 
ed dullness everywhere, as shown by the 
following confidential reports: Flour 
dead as can be and feeds no better; no 
hope in sight....Flour fair at best, corn 
meal dull and feeds in poor demand.... 
We are running and that is about all. 
Cannot sell except at losing prices and 
have accumulated flour.... Feeds im- 
proved a shade but flour deader than 
ever; corn meal demand at minimum. 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


—1910——__ _--1900-———_ 

Reepts Shipmts Recpts Shipmts 
Flour, bbis..... 8,718 29,460 3,745 82,465 
Corn, bus...... 117,420 217,620 157,380 216, 


Oats, bus....... 45,800 1,725 39,460 2,884 
Wheat, bus .... 60,420 2,725 49,520 4,150 


BAKERIES SHOW IMPROVEMENT 
The Louisville bakers reported im- 
roved business last week, most of the 
arger plants running fulltime. Business 

throughout the summer has been spo- 
radic, but last week’s was the most sub- 
stantial and steady for two montbs back. 
I, M. Harcourt. 
Louisville, Sept. 26 





TENNESSEE 


The flour trade last week, while show- 
ing pretty well up to. former weeks on 
the volume of business, shows rather 
weak on new business, the millers gen- 
erally shipping on contracts made 
earlier. Trade is rather quiet although 
an optimistic tone prevails and better 
things are boped for, in spite of its pres- 
ent precarious position between those 
who think lower values will obtain and 
those who hope for higher values; both, 
apparently, being rather ‘‘skittish.’’ 

Millers are grinding western wheat at 
$1.047@1.05 with bills, the local wagon de- 
liveries at 98c and $1 being bardly worth 
mentioning as they cut such a small fig- 
ure in the week’s business. Flour prices 
remain unchanged and are: best pat- 
ent, $5.35; high patent, $5.15; half pat- 
ent, $5; choice, $4.35; 15c less in cotton 
bags; all f.o.b. Nashville. 

o foreign business is reported and 
only occasional inquiries for prices are 
mentioned. 

A dropin meal and grits prices has 
followed the decline of last week, as corn 

rices have also declined, millers quot- 

ng corn products as follows: best bolt- 

ed meal, $1.30; pearl meal, $1.50; grite, 
$1.50 per 100-ib bags f.0.b. Nashville. 
Trade reported rather quiet. Corn prices 
closed a few points off with trade rather 
weak and stocks on hand showing con- 
siderably less than last week; in fact, 
many dealers are of the opinion that lit- 
tle corn will be bougbt in this market 
until after Jan. 1, on account of the heavy 

rospective yield. Prevailing prices are: 

o. 2 white, 64c; No.3 white, 62c; No. 2 
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mixed, 63c; No. 3 mixed, 62c; sacked, 
2%c more. 

Oats stocks decreased nearly 30,000 bus 
during the week and trading was some- 
what better owing to’ an advance over 
last week’s quotations, the market clos- 
ing as follows: No. 2 mixed, 38c; No. 2 
white, 39%c; No. 3 white, 39c; No. 3 
mixed,35%c; clipped white, 48c; sacked, 
2%4c more. 

There is a good trade on millfeed and 
rices on bran have strengthened slight- 
y. The demand for all grades is in ex- 
cess of the supply, millers being two 
weeks oversold on some grades, the pre- 
vailing prices being: bran, $21.50; mid- 
dlings, $26; shorts, $26; hominy feed, $27; 
f.o.b. Nashville, per ton. 

The report of the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change for the week shows the following 
stocks on hand: 


Sept. 24 Sept. 17 
4 


WORE, BED, va vccccoveticcocess-.uss 4 99,000 
(OER, Ws sancdetitdnyetcceasanses 85,700 97,900 
SPORE Ws hod:kncnddake cues peussose 509,100 531,800 
ER iN ioc ccacccccevcocecoses 8,000 9,500 
WA sa hatin che bededduccnacas 7,400 7,700 


Nashville, Sept.26. W. P. HOFFMAN. 





OKLAHOMA 


The milling situation is not as satis- 
factory as it should be at this time of the 
year. While mills are able to keep run- 
ning on full time it requires hard work 
and the go are not ample. Some 
very good lines have been sold in the 
East and some for export. There is con- 
siderable inquiry from abroad, but, asa 
rule, prices are just out of line. Local 
trade is fairly good; a steady demand 
with no accumulation of stocks. 

Wheat receipts are very light; scarcely 
enough to supply the wants of the mills, 
Farmers are busy seeding and thé acre- 
age promises to show a big increase over 
last year. Rain is needed to put the 
soil in good condition. 

Following are current flour prices, 
based on cotton quarter sacks, delivered: 


OKLAHOMA TEXAS ARKANSAS* 
Patent— Patent— Patent— 

Soft.......$5.00 Soft extra...$5.80 Soft...... $5.00 

Hard...... 4.80 Soft......... 5.30 Hard..... 4.80 
*Little Rock rate. 


Feed of all kinds seems to be a drug on 
the market, and dealers only buy enough 
to last for a week or so. Very little, if 
any, has gone into store. Mill-run bran 
sells around 95c delivered and straight 
about 88c. Oats bring around 3ic for 
good red, and about 2c less for mixed. 
The new corn has arrived but only in 
small lots, and local demand takes all 
that is offered. Oorn is bringing 50@652c, 
but all Jook for it to go much lower, Ex- 
port bids figure about 42c f.o.b. Wheat 
seems to keep up with the market, hard 
wheat bringing 90c and soft about 4c 
premium. The Kaffir corn crop will be 
on the market in about six weeks and, 
from the present indications, Oklahoma 
will have a fine crop. 


The Rock Island seed wheat train has 
finished its trip throughout the state. 
There were 92 stops and it is estimated 
tbat 20,000 people visited the train to 
hear the lectures. This train beyond a 
doubt has done a lot of good to Oklaho- 
ma and the benefits will be obvious next 
fall. H. M. Cottrell, who bad charge of 
the train, is to be congratulated on the 
way in which it was handled. Its suc- 
cess is in a great measure due to him. 


GEROME V. TOPPING. 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 26. 





‘The Washburn-Crosby Co. 


Comment is frequently heard on the 
splendid business organization pos- 
sessed by the Washburn-Orosby Co. It 
is a tower of strength. 

In this connection, the action of the 
company at the annua! meeting on Sept. 
19, in adding eight new members to the 
board of directors, young men for years 
actively identified with the business, 
has special significance. Having fully 
demonstrated their ability in various ca- 
pacities, they are now given substantial 
recognition officially. In the action can 
be seen the master mind of President 
James 8. Bell, whose creed is to place 
large responsibility upon young men 
who have made good. 

Additional to the former directors, con- 
sisting of J. 8. Bell, W. H. Dunwoody, 
John Washburn, Samuel Bell, Jr., John 
Crosby, C. C. Bovey and F. G. Atkinson, 
the new ones are James Ford Bell, Wil- 
liam H. Bovey, Benjamin 8. Bull, Wil- 
liam (3. Crocker, Franklin M. Orosby, 
Guy A. Thomas —all of Minneapolis; 
Frank F. Henry, Buffalo, and T, O. 
Estee, New York city. 





Jacob Haller, proprietor of Haller Bak- 
ing Oo., Pittsburg, Pa., is dead. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s ex- 
ports of corn from America at 299,000 bus, 
against 174,000 last year. Since July 1, 


exports approximate 
against 1,286,000 


8,062,000 bus, 
in 1909. 
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The flour market has improved in 
tone, and there has been some increase 
in the interest of buyers, due to the per- 
sistent steadiness of the wheat market 
and the firmness of asking prices. There 
is evidence of flour being wanted in fair 
volume at $5.60@5.75, and mills are ask- 
ing 10@15c per bb! more than this. The 
buyers have hardly made up their minds 
to follow any advance, but the firmness 
of the mills on forward shipment stuff 
places the buyer in a position where, if 
he has but little flour, he faces the pos- 
sibility of paying more for his goods 
than in the spot market. 

The market for winter wheat flour has 
been slightly better in tone, although 
there has been no special bardening in 
the market, in the way of actual price 
gain. There is disposition to ask some 
advance, but the position of the mills 
does not seem to be unanimous in this 
direction, and as a result prices are a 
little irregular. 

Kansas flour is quiet and firm from 
the position of the mills, which are ask- 
ing from $4.95 to 5.15. There is enough 
flour here, however, which is being 
offered for re-sale, to supply the require- 
ments of the local trade. 


HXPORT SITUATION 

There is some increase in the volume 
of business doing in corn, and there has 
been a fair volume of ocean freight room 
taken. Engagements were made ahead 
from Baltimore for Rotterdam at 1s 9d, 
which is an advance of about 2c per bu 
over the spot rate. The steamship lines 
are all asking more money for forward 
shipment, as the general expectation is 
that there will be alarge corn business 
this winter, unless there is a radical 
change in the weather and crop situa- 
tion before the new corn begins to move. 
Old corn has been offered freely, and has 
declined to nearly the position of new 
corn for later fall sbipment. In fact, itis 
claimed that some business has been 
done at practically the same prices for 
both old and new, down to 1c discount 
for tbe new corn under the old. 

Export brokers state that orders on 
hard winter and red winter wheat are 3 
(@6c a bu out of line. There has been 
some business in durum wheat, and 
about 500,000 bus of bard winter wheat 
are reported to have been shipped via 
Montreal. The wheat exporters, how- 
ever, are meeting with additional freight 
rates, on account of the probable corn 
demand. 


WATERWAYS IMPROVEMENT 


Following the conference which was 
held at Providence a short time ago, by 
the Deeper Waterways Convention, there 
will be aconference at Trenton, N. J., 
Sept. 27, in the offices of Governor Fort, 
in the State House. The president of 
the Trenton & Philadelphia Deeper Wa- 
terways Association has issued the call 
for the meeting. 

At the Providence Deeper Waterways 
Convention, Governor Fort made an ad- 
dress in which he warmly urged the New 
Jersey Ship Canal proses’, and spoke of 
it as one of the most important of the 
chain of inland waterways along the At- 
lantic seaboard, All the boards of trade 
of the New Jersey seaboard have been 
invited to send delegates to the confer- 
ence. 





CORN FLAKES DECISIONS 


It is reported here that the Kellogg 
Toasted Rice Flake & Biscuit Oo., will 
push the prosecution of its suit in con- 
nection with the decision recently ren- 
dered by Judge North, at Battle Oreek. 
In an interview on Friday E. D. Hender- 
son, the eastern representative of the 
company, said: ‘tEvery materia) fact 
in connection with the case was present- 
ed at the preliminary trial, and there 
was no other course for Judge North to 
take but to deny the injunction, and 
such will be the decision if the case is 
carried higher up. The only fear we 
have is that they will not make good 
their promise of continuing the suit, 
which we welcome, as it will for all time 


substantiate us in our claim of bein 
the originators of the cereal] breakfas 
foods, and the rightful owners of the 
name Kellogg.’’ 


NOTES | 
J. W. Qraig, sales manager for Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va., was in New York 
last Friday. 
William Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, Amsterdam, Holland, spent part 
of last week in New York. 


Peter Derlien, St. Louis, Mo., was in 
New York last Friday. Mr. Derlien ex- 
pects shortly to sai] for Europe. 


H. ©. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn., 
agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo., 
was a caller at this office last Thursday. 


Charles R. Decker, Kansas City, Mo., 
representative of the Milwaukee Bag 
Co., was a caller at this office last week. 


Jobn A. Wilson, sales manager of Sas- 
katchewan Flour Mills Co., Ltd.,at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., was on ’change here recently. 

E. W. Erickson, manager Big Diamond 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent 
Jast week in the Kast visiting the trade. 

C. E. Hutton, manager of Chaffee-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Casselton, N. D., was a 
visitor on ’change here last Wednesday. 

Edward J. Thompson, of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, who operates the largest bak- 
ery in that island, spent last week in 
New York. 


The exports of corn from the United 
States for the month of August this year 
were 1,750,000 bus, against 750,000 for the 
same month last year. 


The heavy yield of grain in some parts 
of New York state this year is quite re- 
markable, some farms having produced 
as high as 64 bus to the acre. 


News comes from Jamaica, W. I., that 
the first shipments of corn and flour 
from Argentina have been recently land- 
ed there. Itis thought that this is the 
beginning of a serious competition with 
American products. ; 

The corn flour as well as corn meal 
market is quiet. Stocks of both are suf- 
ficient for needs and demand is light. 
Flour is quoted at $1.55@1.60 per cwt, 
and both white and yellow meal at about 
$3.30 per bbl, wood. 


A. Boettler, president, and Fred 
Freund, treasurer, of the American Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., were on the Ex- 
change here Thursday of last week, both 
having been attending the bakers’ con- 
vention ait Baltimore. While here Mr. 
Boettler visited the office of the Shultz 
Bread Co., New York’s big bread-mak- 
ing concern. 

A. L. RUSSELL. 





BOSTON 


The local flour market might still be 
truthfully described as quiet, but busi- 
ness has improved and a rather better 
feeling is evident. No really large trans- 
actions are being put through and both 
the mills and buyers are adhering close- 
ly to a 60-day policy in the matter of pur- 
chases and sales. Small-lot sales are 
more numerous and mill agents do not 
appear to have as much trouble in ob- 
taining what they ask as they did a 
while ago. Apparently, the firm stand of 
the mills is beginning to make buyers 
believe that they cannot expect to get 
any material concessions for the present 
at least. Competition is keen, but in 
view of this fact there is surprisingly 
little price cutting. 

Sales of spring wheat flours, though 
individually small, are quite satisfactory 
in the aggregate. Ooncessions are be- 
ing made from public quotations, but 
these are a matter of 10@20c. The range 
on standard Minneapolis patents is $5.00 
(@6.20, and while there is no business at 
the higher figure, there is none below 
the lower price. Special patents are 
quoted at $6.60@6.65, but actual sales are 
reported at $6.40. Country patents sell 
steadily at $5.65@5.75. 

Transfers of Kansas hard wheat flours 
are not as numerous as a few weeks ago, 
but there is still a fairly good inquiry 
for them and some business has been 
done at $5.10@5.25 in jute, for standard 
aging! with the choice brands going at 


50. 
Soft winter wheat flours are moving 
steadily in small lots and at well-sus- 


tained prices; patents sell generally at 
$5@5.20, with some mills holding for $5.25 
and some offering as low as $4.90. Pastry 
flours sell well for prompt shipment at 
$4.50@4.85, including the best New York 
goods at $4.75@4.8) and Ohio flour at 
$4.50@4.75. Winter wheat flours are sell- 
ing for export and, while the amounts 
involved are small, the sales are impor- 
tant from the fact that they show that 
domestic and foreign markets are not as 
far apart as they were some weeks ago. 


NOTES 


CO. E. Hutton, of Oasselton, N. D., and 
Louis Fusz, of St. Louis, were recent 
visitors. 


J. F. Lapbam returned early this week 
from a 10-day automobile trip through 
+; eae Mountains and the Berkshire 

8. 


Boston, Sept, 26. L. W. DEPASS. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


The flour market developed no impor- 
tant change during the past week. Lo- 
cal jobbers and bakers were generally 
well stocked up for near wants and 
showed little disposition to trade at cur- 
rent asking rates, while the miJls were 
unwilling to reduce prices in order to 
stimulate trade. 

Transactions in spring patent were 
mostly at $5.50@5.75 per 196 lbs in wood 
for fair to standard stencils, while the 
mills in many cases were asking higher 
figures. There was little or no inquiry 
for either clear or straight, values of 
which were largely nominal. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
dull on a basis of $4.80@5 per 196 Ibs in 
sacks for straight. Winter straight sold 
to a moderate extent at $4.25@4.50 per 196 
lbs in wood, as to quality, but there was 
little demand for other grades of winter 
flours, values of which were largely 
nominal. 

The city -mills reported a dull trade 
and no important change in prices. 


Among the visitors on ‘change last 
week were J. W. Ellis, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
H. S. Helm and E, W. Erickson of Min- 
neapolis; Charles A. Wenz, of St. Louis; 
J. E. Loughry and J. B. Reach, of Mon- 
ticello, Ind; H. L. Goemann, of Toledo, 
and Landis Romick, of Niles, Ohio. 

SAMUEL 8S. DANIELS. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 26. 





BALTIMORE 


Business last week was somewhat 
larger in volume than for several weeks 
past. There were two lots of 1,000 bbls 
each of spring wheat patent reported on 
private terms, but understood to be at 
$5.25@5.80, in sacks. Outside of this 
there were sales of several one and two 
car lots of the same grade, which with 
some car lots of hard winter patent and 
soft winter straight brought up the ag- 
gregate to a fair week’s business. 

Prices changed but little and remained 
quite steady throughout the week. Buy- 
ers do not seem willing to stock up heavi- 
ly, but are keeping only a fair assort- 
ment, as a rule, and buying when there 
is some inducement. Soft winter 
straights are easier; some sales were 
made as low as $4 in sacks, and at this 
figure there is a disposition to take hold. 

City mills report a good domestic trade 
and fair exports. Feed steady. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
were 12,796 bbls; receipts, also principal- 
ly for shipment, 60,430. 


NOTES 


Peter Derlien, general agent Kansas 
Milling & Export Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was in Baltimore this week. 

The receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season have been 1,710,324 bus, 
against 1,096,553 last year. Extreme 
range of prices to-day, 94c(@$1; last year, 
95c(@$1.10. 

The exports of flour for the week were: 
Norway, 3,815 bbls; Rotterdam, 2,695; 
Liverpool, 1,357; Denmark, 898; Russia, 
858; Germany, 861; Sweden, 449; Ham- 
burg, 168; coastwise, 2,000. 

W. E. BAITZELL. 

Baltimore, Sept. 26. 





ROCHESTER 


The output of spring wheat flour last 
week amounted to 10,900 bbls, compared 
with 9,800 the previous week. 

The genera! flour situation improved 
during the week, inasmuch as more in- 
quiries were received from the East and 
more flour was sold to Boston jobbers. 
The sales of spring wheat flour showed 
quite an increase, indicating that cus- 
tomers’ stocks had run down and need- 
ed replenishing. 

Prices showed no material change, al- 
though the bulk of the business was put 
through at a small concession. Mills 
that offered spring patents at $6, Boston, 
sold more flour than those who beld out 
for $6.10@6.20. New England buyers, in 
fact, did not want to go above $6, and 


September 28, 1910 


most of them would not advance their 
bids above $5.95 per bbl. 

Shipping directions came in a little 
more freely, and most of the spring wheat 
mills ran close up to full time. The man- 
ner in which easterners ordered out flour 
indicated that they were short and would 

robably have to come into the market 
or supplies in considerable volume soon, 

The winter wheat flour trade was quiet 
but firm. The amount of new business 
transacted was not so large asin springs 
and, as the local trade was moderate, 
sales for the week were restricted. Prices 
showed no change, the quotation in the 
city being $4.75 and to eastern buyers 
$4.65 in wood. New York buyers, how- 
ever, were not willing to pay over $4.50@ 
4.60 per bb]. Receipts of winter w):cat 
were fairly liberal, and the price ruled 
easy at 90@93c per bu. Millers have ben 
able to secure all they require at those 
figures. The crop was so large in west- 
ern New York that farmers are quite 
willing to sell below $1 per bu this y~ar. 

The rye flour trade continued to showa 
fair amount of activity and the prince pal 
mill had enough orders to keep run: ing 
about full time. Sales were made }th 
in the city and in the East at $4.15 :.20 
per bbl. New York was bidding $3.°57@ 
3.90 in jute and $4@4.25 in wood. Gra!.am 
flour was held at $4.65 per bbl, with \ ew 
York not inclined to go above $4.25. 

Millfeed continued firm all week in- 
der a brisk inquiry. Prices of the iest 
middlings were advanced, one mil! se- 
curing up to $29.50 per ton for standard 
white middlings. This figure was ex- 
treme, however, as other mills could not 
get over $28@28.50 per ton in Boston. 

ran sold well at $23(@24 per ton. Mixed 
feed was held at $27. The mills are ei: her 
sold up or sold ahead on feed now. \.ow 
grade sold at $30 per ton delivere’ in 
Boston. The rate per bbl was $3.25. 


BUCKWHBAT SITUATION 


Buckwheat threshing has been in pog- 
ress the last 10 days and the yield is turn- 
ing out from 7to 11 bus per acre. ‘he 
crop in western New York is moderate, 
but it is still better than in most other 
states. Pennsylvaniais the only other 
eastern state that has a crop anyw?ere 
near as good. Outside inquiries are ex- 
pected to increase with the advent of 
cold weather and good prices are looked 
for, as the western crop is light. 


NOTES 

Charles Kennedy, of Buffalo, was a vis- 
itor in the city this week. 

Charles Angle, of the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co., has returned from Main¢ 

F. G. Gaugle, a well-known miller of 
Stafford, N. Y., wasin the city this week. 

Mr. Haywood, of Hall, Baker & Uo., of 
Kansas City, called on some of the mill- 
ers Saturday. 

Interior millers who were in the city 
this week stated that they had been able 
to secure all the state wheat they want- 
ed at 90@95c per bu. 

Rochester, Sept. 26. R. J. ATKINS. 


Velvet Chaff Wheat 


North Dakota appears to be havinza 
fit over the fact that velvet chaff sel!s at 
a considerable discount under northern 
spring wheat. Millers and elevator com- 
panies are charged with being responsi- 
ble and of taking advantage of the faim- 
ers. Apparently, certain North Dak. ta 
bankers and the Wisconsin inspection 
department at Superior are taking p«rt 
in stirring up the farmers of the Nor‘! 

Of course, the experience of the mi!!cer 
with velvet chaff, and the indisputa''e 
evidence that many millers have suffer:d 
severely from grinding velvet chaff, 
at the time being aware of its charact’r, 
counts for nothing with the farmer or 
those who are instigating him to me 
a demonstration. The wheat looks go.d 
and that’s enough. 

There are millers who have in forn 
years paid thousands of dollars in set‘ 
ment of claims for inferior quality 
flour, because of innocently putting « 

a product made from velvet chaff. 

Eastern millers are afraid of ve!’ 
chaff and take every precaution possi! 
to avoid having it delivered to them. 

Flour buyers are equally apprehensi 
of getting the flour, well knowing th 
to put it out to their customers wou 
mean numerous claims and heavy da’ 
age to their established trade. 

With these facts standing boldly fort 
bow can it be wondered at that the mi 
ers fight shy of velvet chaff? 


Irish Potato Crop Damaged 


Dornbusch, Sept. 6: An idea can no\ 
be formed as to damage caused to crop* 
in West of Ireland by bad weather. 
potato crop has been practically de 
stroyed in many parts of Connaugbt. |: 
a large number of instances the crop 
throughout entire town lands bas been 
wholly or partially covered with wate! 
Large numbers of people will shortly b« 
without potatoes, the staple food of the 
poor in Connaught. B weather bas 








also damaged hay, oats and wheat. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO, SEPT. 26, 1910 








The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined daily ca- 

acity of 8,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Bent. 24 was 28,800 bbls, compared witb 
22,950 for the previous week, 33,200 a year 
ago, 29,000 two years ago, and 34,000 
three years ago. 

Business continued quiet last week. 
Nevertheless, several of the mills have 
fair quantities of flour booked ahead. 
Buyers, however, continue to be of the 
opinion that lower prices may be expect- 
ed, and are notin the market for any- 
where near the volume of flour usually 
sold at this time of the year. One mill 
reported some sales for export during 
the week. Another mill reported Glas- 
gow offerings 1s too low. 

Sales were not so good as the previous 
week. The flour that the mills bave al- 
ready booked, with fair current sales, 
sheuld be sufficient to keep them run- 
ning at their present rate for the next 
three months. The improvement in the 
situation is perhaps shown in nothing 
better than in an increased firmness in 
holding to foreign quotations. One mill 
turned down an export offer last week 
that it would have accepted two weeks 
ago at a correspondingly low price. 

FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

The following prices were quoted Sept. 
24, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis: winter 
wheat patent, $4.60@4.70; straight, $4.50 
@4.60; clear, $4.30; winter wheat bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, $22(@22.50; mixed feed, 
$23.50; middlings, $25. Spring wheat lo- 
cal patent, $5.65@5.80; first clear, $5.30; 
second clear, $4.20. 

Nortbwestern spring wheat patent was 
held at $5.35 f.0.b. Toledp, in jute. A 
good many sales have been made to bak- 
ers recently on northwestern spring 
wheat patent at $5.15@5.25 f.0.b. Toledo 
in jute. 

THE TOLEDO MAREET 

Closing prices at Toledo, Sept. 24, for 
No. 2red were: cash, $1.01; September, 
$1.01; December, $1.6334; May, $1.08%4. 
This represents an advance over the 
close of the previous week of 1c for cash 
and September, and a decline of %c for 
December and %c for May. , 

The recent congestion in local yards 
has been relieved, all track grain having 
been taken care of. Shippers are again 
invited to bill their grain to Toledo, as 
it can now be readily taken care of and 
returns made to consigner. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— —Shipments— 
Thi Thi Y 


8 Year is ear 

week ago week ago 
Wheat, bus.... 48,000 133,000 28,200 43,000 
Corn, bus ..... 80,000 55,200 16,200 8,100 
Oats, bus...... 72,000 117,000 100,200 89,800 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts at Toledo for the week 
ending Sept. 24 were 48 cars, of which 
31, or 65 per cent, graded contract. For 
the corresponding week a year ago the 
receipts were 133 cars, of which 84, or 68 
per cent, graded contract. 


CORN AND OATS 


The receipts of corn at Toledo for the 
week ending Sept. 24 were 74 cars, of 
which 49 graded contract.’ A year ago 
the receipts were 51 cars, of which 19 
graded contract. 

Closing prices Saturday, Sept. 24, for 
corn were: cash, 564c; September, 
56}c; December, 53%c; May, 56%c. Cash 
prices were 56%c for No. 3 yellow, 56%c 
lor No. 3 white, 54%4c for No. 3 mixed, 1@ 
1%c under No. 8 for No. 4 grades and 52 
@53'4¢ for sample. 

The receipts of oats at Toledo for the 
week ending Sept. 24 were 48 cars, of 
which 41 graded contract. A year ago 
the receipts were 78 cars, of which 42 
graded contract. 

Closing prices Saturday, Sept. 24, for 
a were: cash, 36%4c; September, 36%c; 

ecember, 36%c; May, 39%c. Oash 
ices were 86%c for standard, 36c for 
: 0. 3 white, 3634c for No. 4 white, 33%c 
4 No.2 mixed, 82%c for No.3 mixed, 
a for No. 4 mixed, 32%4@33%c for sam- 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nineteen mills in Obio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined daily capac- 
ity of 22,910 bbls, for the week ending 
Sept. 24 made 102,626 bbls of flour, repre- 
senting approximately 75 per cent of 
their full 24-hour capacity. 

Commenting oh the domestic fiour and 
feed situation these mills report as fol- 
lows: Flour good, feed good....Better in- 
quiry and better bookings for flour dur- 
ing past week. While the trade is hold- 
ing back and not willing to pay the mar- 
ket price quite a little flour has been 
worked on a better basis than we could 
have booked a week ago....Flour fair, 
feed fair....Flour fair, feed dull....Flour 
only fair, feed very good....Flour fair; 
not as heavy as we would like. Feed 
fair....Flour bra 4 good, feed good....Flour 
good, feed good....Flour fair, feed good 
-..-Flour good, feed good.,...Flour good in 
some sections, feed only fair. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 

OHIO 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Cleveland Milling Co., Cleveland. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo. 

Sycamore Milling Co., Sycamore. 

Warwick Co., Massillon. 

INDIANA 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evansville. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg. 

MICHIGAN 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

John CO. Liken & Co., Sebewaing. 

David Stott, Detroit. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


OHIO COUNTRY MILLS 


Thirty Ohio country mills, with an 
average daily capacity of 141 bbls, report 
output for last week at 16,200 bbls, repre- 
senting 64 per cent of their full 24-hour 
capacity. Thirty-six mills report wheat 
stocks at 339,500 bus. Twenty-one mills 
report wheat receipts for the week at 
26,000 bus. Flour stocks reported at 8,000 
bbls. Wheat prices at mill range from 90 
to 96c. Farmers busy with corn cutting 
and fall sowing. 


NOTES 


Otto Waitzmann, of Rosenbaum Bros., 
Chicago, was a caller on the trade last 
Saturday in Toledo. 


J. B. Connell, general sales agent for 
Seymour Oarter, Hastings, Minn., was 
in Toledo the latter part of last week. 


A. T. Ferrell, of A. T. Ferrell & Co., 
manufacturers of clippers and cleaners, 
aaee™, Mich., visited Toledo last 
week. 


W. B. Carr, president of the Oarr Mill- 
ing Co., Hamilton, Ohio, was a visitor 
on the Toledo Produce Exchange last 
Saturday. 


Botsford & Barrett, Detroit, have 
opened a branch office in the Spitzer 
Bldg., Toledo. They will bandle grain, 
having private wire connections. 

R. D. Kirkpatrick, manager of the 
Cleveland office of the Hecker Cereal 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Toledo 
last week and a caller at this office. 


E. L. Southworth, fof Southworth & 
Co., Toledo, reports a telegram from IIli- 
nois saying that 80 per cent of the corn 
of that section is out of the way of frost. 


Mr. Phillip, of Watson & Phillip, im- 
porters, Dundee, Scotland, was a caller 
on the millers at Toledo one day last 
pa He left for Chicago and Minneap- 
olis. 


D. C. Shepard, of O. C. Shepard & Co., 
Medina, Ohio, was in Toledo last week. 
Mr. Shepard reports having recently 
sold 10,000 bus of extra quality seed 
wheat. 

E. P. Beninghausen, who represents 
the Milwaukee Bag Co. in this territory, 
announces that his company has opened 
a branch office at 1311-17 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, 


Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., Tole- 
do, attended the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Bean Growers’ Association at 
Saginaw, Mich., Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week. 
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The National Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived Jast Saturday a cargo of 97,000 bus 
spring wheat from Duluth. It will. prob- 
ably bring in altogether 500,000 bus be- 
fore the close of navigation. 

J. F. Zahm & Co., grain dealers, Tole- 
do, Ohio, have given notice to shippers 
that they are again. bidding for No. 2 red 
wheat. The elevators in Toledo are now 
in shape to take care of consignments. 

It is reported that the Michigan farm- 
ers are putting in more wheat than usual 
this year. It is interesting to know that 
they are treating their seed wheat for 
smut this fall. A number of reports in- 
dicate that seeding is progressing rapid- 
ly in Michigan. 

A. F, Files, formerly with the Ohurch- 
ill Grain & Seed Co., Toledo, was visit- 
ing with relatives here last week. Mr. 
Files goes to Evansville, Ind., Oct. 1, to 
become vice president of the W. H. Sew- 
all Co., grain and seed merchants. 

George R. Newsom, of George R. New- 
som & Co., brokers, Richmon » Va., was 
in Toledo on his way to attend the meet- 
ing of the Michigan Bean Growers’ As- 
sociation at Saginaw last week. Mr. 
Newsom was also looking for Ohio and 
Michigan mill connections to represent 
in his territory. 

E. P. Jones, assistant manager of the 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was in Toledo last Friday on his way 
back from an extended eastern trip. Mr. 
Jones reports having done an excellent 
business, and that his mill has all that 
it can possibly attend to for the next 
three or four months. ‘ 

Edwin Camp, president Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange, predicted last week a3 
billion bus corn —~ provided the weath- 
er continued good for about a week. Mr. 
Camp says that the country is selling 
corn ata livelier rate than for a long 
time and that this is a certain indication 
that the crop looks good to the farmer. 
Fifty cents or lower for Chicago Decem- 
ber is his prediction. 


W. H. WIGGIN, JR. 





CLEVELAND 


The flour market was practically fea- 
tureless during the past week. Family 
trade was about normal but it was diffi- 
cult to interest the big buyers. This 
was particularly true of spring wheat 
flours. Northwestern mills did not show 
any disposition to reduce prices and a 
good many buyers refused to contract 
for flour at the prices asked. The winter 
wheat mills enjoyed a satisfactory trade 
and, as a rule, sold more than their out- 
put. Prices on alJl grades were practi- 
cally the same as those quoted a week 
ago. 

Jobbing prices to the trade: winter 
patents, .30; winter straights, $5; 
spring patents, $6@6.20, all per 196 Ibs in 


cotton. ogg | patents, $5.70@5.75; 
spring clears, $4.257@4.40, all in 140-lb 
jutes. 


Mills ran full time and the output for 
the week was 7,800 bbls, compared with 
6,700 the week before. 

With the exception of bran, millfeed 
prices were generally lower than a week 
ago. Bran was 25c per ton higher but 
other grades of millfeed ranged 25c(@$1.25 
per ton lower. Offerings were fairly lib- 
eral, especially from the Northwest. 
Trade was just fair. Hominy feed moved 
well, as did also bran. There was a fair 
inquiry for middlings. Trade in gluten 
feed was satisfactory and prices re- 
mained unchanged. 

Prices per ton, car lots, in 100-lb pack- 
ages: winter bran, $22.50@23; spring 
bran, $22.50; white middlings, $26.40; 
standard middlings, $23.50; winter mixed 
feed, $23.50; spring mixed feed, $23.25; 
hominy feed, $23; gluten feed, $26.85; 
oil meal, $35.50; red dog, $27.75. 

Early in the week cash grain moved 
fairly well and local brokers were kept 
reasonably busy. Toward the close of 
the week, however, there was not mucb 
doing in any of the cereals. Oats moved 
better than either corn or wheat. Prices 
were irregular, Wheat closed ic higher 
than a week ago, while corn was off 1%4c 
and oats %c for the week. 

The Chamber of Commerce reported 
the following movements of grain for the 
week ending Sept. 24, with comparisons: 


-— Received—. --Forwarded— 

1910 ~. 1909 1910 1909 

Wheat, bus..... 25,635 18,644 3,440 4,795 
rn, bus....... 55,718 87,836 7,All 8,366 
ts, bus.......177,037 208,184 30,444 33,876 
pe RPT er Rae: Xowean avenues 
y, tons...... 1,916 2,319 491 241 
Flour. bbls ..... 16,120 23,670 7,060 2,140 
eG, BEBi ve vince cvases BAD i cddees.< aeseus 





INDIANA 


The Indianapolis output of flour for 
the week ending Sept. 24 was 9,156 bbis, 
compared with 17, the previous week, 
and 19,265 in 1909. 

Locally, the demand for flour bas been 
very quiet, buyers showing little inter- 
est and buying less than usual. Just 
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how long they will be able to stay out of 
the market is questionable, but stocks 
are getting to a very low point and buy- 
ers will soon be compelled to take hold 
more freely than they have been for the 
last few months. Some sections report 
a very satisfactory trade both as to 
amount sold and the price received. 
Just what will develop within the next 
few weeks is yet to be seen. 

For No. 2red wheat 97c was bid on call- 
board at Indianapolis Saturday. 

Flour prices showed no change and 
were quoted: patent, $4.85@5.10; straight, 
$4.55@4.80; clear, $4.25@4.50 per bbl, f.o. 
b. Indianapolis. 

Feed prices remained steady, mixed 
feed being quoted at $21(@22 per ton, bulk, 
in car lots, which is no change from the 
price quoted the previous week. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
53,946 bus, there having been 669,404 bus 
in stock Saturday in Indianapolis. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: Flour 
trade the past week was very dull, and 
buyers are still holding off for a further 
decline, but we do not think they can 
stay out of the market much longer, as 
stocks are getting low. The demand for 
feed has been fair at steady prices. 

Sparks Milling Oo., Terre Haute, Ind: 
The demand for both flour and feed the 

ast week has been seasonable and fair. 

eliveries of wheat are light. 


Tbe Lougbry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Oo., Monticello, Ind: Business in flour 
very slow and price offered by buyers 
not satisfactory; however, we have made 
a few sales at fair prices. Local demand 
for feed very strong and taking all we 
make. 

Akin-Erskine Milling Oo., Evansville, 
Ind: We have had a better inquiry and 
better bookings for flour during the past 
week. While the trade is holding back 
and not willing to pay the pain id pha 
quite a Jittle flour has been worked ona 
better basis than we could have booked 
a week ago. The mills have been run- 
ning about three-fourths time; some of 
them full time. Our output for the week 
was about 12,000 bbls. The demand is 

etting better and we believe we are go- 

ng into higher prices. 
E. E. PERRY. 

Indianapolis, Sept. 26, 





MICHIGAN 


Millers in Detroit note some improve- 
ment in demand for winter wheat flour, 
and the market is firm, although un- 
changed. All the mills are sold ahead 
and are running to the limit of their ca- 
pacity. The product last week amount- 
ed to 15,700 bbls, compared with the same 
a week, a year and two years ago. 

Spring wheat flours were active and 
about 10c higher, and there is a more 
healthy and satisfactory market. The 
buying last week was quite active and 
local dealers express much faitb in the 
stability of prices. 

Rye flourisin good demand and 10c 
higher. The mills have plenty of orders 
and are doing a large business. Demand 
for feeds is active and dealers have diffi- 
culty securing enough to supply demand. 
Wheat feeds are unchanged and corn 
goods about $1 lower. ° 

Corn meal is down 10c and the decline 
resulted in an active booking of orders. 
Some of the Detroit mills are now sold 
ahead for 30 days, and demand continues 
brisk. Rolled oats are quiet and steady. 

The cash wheat situation is not 
changed. Farmers are slow sellers and 
receipts are light. Mills are active buy- 
ers of all offerings. Speculation is active 
and the feeling here is increasingly bull- 
ish. 

Reports from the country show that 
the new crop is going into the ground in 
better shape than for several years past. 
The ground isin the best of condition 
for receiving the seed. 


NOTES 


J. E. Babbett and J. Theobald, Cleve- 
land flour dealers, were in. Detroit last 
week, 


Harry W. Dunlap, who represents the 
Commercial Milling Oo. in Pittsburg, 
Pa., was in Detroit last week and also 
visited Battle Creek. 


A. M. Tousley, sales manager for 
George O. Christian & Co., was a visitor 
on ’change last week. He reportsa rath- 
er quiet trade in spring wheat flour. 


Fred ©. Vincent, of the Simonds- 
Shields Grain Co., and H. H. Hodgson, 
of the Missouri Grain Co., both of Kansas 
City, were in this city last week calling 
on millers. 

A deajJerin spring wheat flour recent- 
ly determined to find out if there were 
any millers who would sell flour further 
ahead than 60 days. He wrote to about 
10 northwestern mills asking for terms 
on 90-day business, but was turned down 
in every case. 


Detroit, Sept. 26, JOHN BARR. 
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The larger Manitoba mills reduced 
prices anotber 20c per bbl on Monday. 
There seems to be a better inquiry for 
flourin some directions and bookings 
since a week ago have been fairly good. 
Several of the big Ontario buyers have 
contracted for their early requirements 
and smaller orders have been fairly nu- 
merous. Quebec and eastern provinces 
bave also bought more freely. 

In the export department prices are 
too close for active trade, but there is al- 
ways something doing and afew large 
orders have been received. Glasgow ca- 
bles on Saturday were 6d lower than a 
week ago for winter wheat 90 per cent, 
while sellers were 3d lower. Latest quo- 
tations from Glasgow are 25s 6d c.i.f. for 
90 per cent winters; Leith, 26s 3d; Liver- 
poo], 25s 9d. Brokers offer mills $3.65 per 
bbl for this flour in their bags at mill 
points, or $3.90 Montreal. Manitoba 90 
per cents are held at 27s 9d to 28s, c.i.f., 










Glasgow. Quotations: 

-—Bbl— 
First patent, Manitoba.............0..+ $....@5.70 
Second patent, Manitoba ............c000 soe @5.20 
Strong bakers, Manitoba... «+.@4.90 


Second bakers, Manitoba 
Low grade, Manitoba.... 
High patent, blended......... 
Patent, 75 to 85 per cent, blended 
Patent, 90 per cent, blended............. 

ED cn ncusc'ecendccecavesvedewsogatbs 

Rss cr natives Cdiscdcccdgoriwretaswere " . 
ST EE. 5k i.cune 6c ohpeseakmiednccanen 2.70@3.50 

Manitoba flours are in bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points; Ontarios, f.o.b. mill points. 

Bran and shorts are in good demand 
at $1 per ton reduction on the first named 
feed. Oonsiderable quantities of bran 
have been sold to the New England 
states. Quotations: 


Per ton 
Se ey ree Risact @19.00 
Winter WhROMt DPAR....ccccccccccssccee socee @19.00 
Se, Oe Re bs cazcckurcesangereabon stant @22.00 


Car lots Ontario points. 

Supplies of winter wheat at Ontario 
country points are fairly generous and 
some millers are not offering over 85c 
per bu. Prices to farmers range from 85 
to 90c. Oar-lot sellers are asking 92c. 
These figures are 3@5c below those ofa 
week ago. Manitoba wheat is plentiful 
at lc below a week ago for No. 2 north- 
ern. Quotations: 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


All f.o.b. cars country points— 

Me. BROW oc vincecpicscdcveccees Saccdosses 
MANITOBA WHEAT 

On track, bay ports, prompt shipment— 
No, 1 northern 
No. 2 northern 
No. 8 northern 

Above Manitoba prices are for new wheat. Old 
is worth le premium. 


Coarse grains are not very active, 
Millers bave been buying oats in fair 
quantities and there is also some feeding 
demand. Oorn is the only other active 
grain. As compared with a week ago 
Ontario oats are 3c lower and corn 2c 
lower. Quotations: 





COARSE GRAINS 


Oats— Per bu Per bu 
2 white....... 33@34 Barley, malting.. 55@56 
83 white...... 32@33 Rye, new......... 68 
2 Can. west.. ..@39)4 Peas............+- 79@80 
3 Can. west... ..@38 Buckwheat....... .. @51 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, natural.............+5 «+ @61 

Corn, No. 3 yellow, natural............... «. @60% 


Track prices Ontario points for Ontario grains. 
Track bay ports for Manitoba oats. Corn, f.o.b. 
Toronto. 


Cooler weather and more favorable 
price conditions give a better tone to the 
market for oatmeal and rolled oats and 
sales to both domestic and export mar- 
kets have been better. We hear of some 
low prices for export. Rolled oats, $2.27% 
per sack of 90 lbs and $4.80 per bb! for 
wholesale quantities delivered any where 
between Windsor and Montreal. Oat- 
mea! in 98 and 196 lb packages is 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. Prices for export 
to Glasgow are: rolled oats, 26s; pin- 
head oatmeal, 25s 3d; medium and fine, 
25s; coarse and standard, 24s 6d, per 280 
lbs, c.i.f. terms, with 2 per cent discount 
allowed. 


FREIGHT RATES — 

The advanced prices for freight space 
are now in effect. Present rates to On- 
tario mills are: Belfast, 11.78c; Dublin, 
12.85c; London, 9c; Liverpool, 7c; Bris- 
tol, 9c; Manchester, 10c; Glasgow, 8c; 
Leith, 10c. 

NOTES 

The flour and feed store of J. McIntyre 
& Sons, Grand Valley, Ont., was burned 
on Sept. 18. 

John A. Wilson, sales manager of the 
‘Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, was in Toronto during the 
latter part of last week. 

W. W. Thompson, manager of the ex- 
port department of the Canadian Cereal 
& Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, is back 
from a prolonged trip to British markets. 

: A. H. BAILEY. 





MANITOBA 


Miilers are complaining of the dullness 
in the export flour business. The season 
for shipping by the lakes is now getting 
short, and it is surprising that there is 
not more activity inthe eastbound busi- 
ness. There is afairly good domestic 
demand, and prices remain at the de- 
cline reported in the last review. The 
figures quoted are: best patents, $3.05 
per sack of 98 lbs; seconds, $2.75; first 
clears, $2.35; lower grades, $1.70, all net. 

There is good demand from British 
Columbia for feeds. Big shipments of 
bran are going forward to the eastern 
states. The movement generally appears 
to be satisfactory. Prices are the same 
as a week ago. There is a good demand 
for rolled oats, which are quoted at §2 per 
sack of 80 Ibs; standard and granulated 
oatmeal, $2.50 per sack of 98 Ibs. 

There was a better demand for cash 
oats during most of the week, and prices 
are higher. It is understood, however 
that these oats are papers 3 used to fill 
freight contracts, the shippers figuring 
that oats will show a smaller loss than 
there would be in shipping wheat. Some 
new oats have arrived, grading No. 2 
Canadian western, but it is expected that 
a large portion of the oats coming later 
will only be fit for feed grades on ac- 
count of being touched by frost. The 
closing ease of No. 2 Canadian western 
oats at the week-end was 35%c, as com- 
pared with 34c the previous Saturday. 
Barley was alittle stronger for part of 
the week, with light demand, but on 
Saturday the closing price of No. 3 was 
47c, the same as the previous week-end. 
There is a fair demand for flaxseed, but 
the movement from the country is only 
beginning. The closing price of No.1 
northwestern on Saturday was $2.45, as 
compared with $2.40 the previous week. 

There was a fairly active export de- 
mand for wheat during the week. The 
demand for cash wheat was quite dull 
on some days. Millers were buyers in 
a small way. Receipts are increasing 
rapidly, and inspections show a larger 
percentage of No.1 northern. On Fri- 
day, for instance, 702 cars were inspect- 
ed in Winnipeg, as compared with 777 
cars at the corresponding date a year 
ago; Thursday, 587 cars as compared 
with 713 cars a year ago. Out of 702 cars 
on Friday 100 were No. 1 northern, 344 
No. 2 northern, and 158 No. 3 northern. 

The following were the closing prices 
of wheat in the Winnipeg market on each 
day of the week: 


-———Cash———. ——-Futures—— 


ln 2n 8n Oct Dec May 
Sept. 19........ 9934 9734 95% 98 9734 1 
Sept. 20........ 101 99 97 997 103 
Sept. 21........ 101 98 95: 102 
Sept. 22........ 10134 98 95% 100 98%4 103 
Sept. 23........ 101 97 4 9844 10344 
Sept. 24........ 101 97 94 sy 98> 103 


All prices are for in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Out of a total of 87,940 cars of grain 
that reached the Head of the Lakes from 
the 1909 crop, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way hauled 56,383 and the Canadian 
Northern Railway 31,557 cars. The num- 
ber hauled by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way represents an increase of 10,748 cars 
over its share of the crop of 1908. The 
Canadian Northern Railway took out 10,- 
767 cars more than in the previous year. 
The total of 87,940 cars compares with 
66,425 in 1908 and 50,355 in 1907. This 





shows the rapidity with which the coun- 
try is being opened up. 


NOTES 


It is reported that the Equity Grain 
Bin Oo., Ltd., will erect a factory at 
Portage la Prairie, Man. 


W. A. Black, western manager of The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., estimates 
this year’s wheat crop in these provinces 
at 86,000,000 bus. 

William Whyte, second vice president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, esti- 
mates the western wheat yield this year 
at 94,700,000 bus. © 

Turner & Oo., proprietors of the Oarrot 
River Valley Flour Mills, Melfort, Sask., 
will erect a warehouse at Kinistino, 
Sask., and will install there a gasoline 
engine and crusher. 


Charles H. Steele, grain expert of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Oo., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, died Saturday from a stroke 
of paralysis. He was one of the pioneers 
of the West and was for many years in 
the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Oo. 


Figures have been issued by reliable 
authorities here placing the value of this 
season’s grain eg in the prairie prov- 
‘inces at $166,250, 5 
wheat is figured at $108,000,000, oats $41,- 
800,000, flaxseed $8,800,000, and barley §7,- 

It is announced that an Englisb firm, 
with substantial financial backing, is pre- 
paring to spend $250,000 in the cultiva- 
tion of flax near Brandon, Man. This, 
it is said, will be followed by the manu- 
facture of linen here, and the erection of 
a linseed mill. 


L. 8. Emery, formerly colonial editor 
of the London Times, who accompanied 
Earl Grey on his trip to the North, is of 
the opinion that the grain fields of west- 
ern Canada will yet extend from 150 to 
260 miles further north than at present. 


Winnipeg, Sept. 26. R. W. MoRRISON. 


MONTREAL 


A reduction of 20c per bbl for spring 
wheat grades was made on Monday by 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Oo., Ltd., 
which was followed up by all other mill- 
ers. At the lower range the demand bas 
increased considerably and amore ac- 
tive trade has been done. Sales of spring 
wheat patent firsts were made at $6, sec- 
onds at $5.50, and strong clears at $5.30 
ee bbl in wood, and 20c per bbi less in 

ags. 

he foreign demand for the lower 
grades of spring wheat flour has been 
good during the week and a fair volume 
of business has been put through for 
both prompt and future shipment, 

The winter wheat flour market has 
been weaker and prices have declined 
25c per bbl, which bas tended to stimu- 
late the demand for these grades, and a 
fair amount of business has been done 
with sales of choice patents at $5.50, an 
straight rollers at $5.25 per bbl in wood, 
and the latter in bags at $2.30@2.35, with 
extras at $1.85@2 per bag. 

The receipts of flour for the week were 
53,096 bbls, as compared with 36,262 a 
year ago. The exports from this port for 
the week were 37,776 sacks, as against 
14,396 last year. 

An unsettled feeling has prevailed in 
the market for bran of late and prices 
have declined 50c@$1 per ton, which is 
said to be due to the fact that a lot of 
heated bran has been offering on the 
market and sold as low as $17.50@18 per 
ton; but the lowest millers will accept 
for good sound bran is $19, and sales of 
Ontario bran were made at $20@21 per 
ton, including bags. Prices for shorts 
were well maintained under a good de- 
mand at $22 for Manitoba shorts, and $22 
@2 for Ontario middlings, per ton, in- 
cluding bags. 

Rolled oats displayed weakness and 
pees during the week have declined 

per bb!. At this reduction the de- 
mand has improved and contracts for 
round lots were made at $4.45 per bbl or 
at $2.10 per bag. Receipts for the week 
were 1,013 bbls, as compared with 2,368 
for the same week last year, while the 
exports for the week were 4,600 sacks 
aod 875 cases, as against 1,230 cases and 
625 sacks for the same week last year. 

A fair volume of business has been 
done in ocean grain room during the 





The value of the. 


week and the market has been mo:: ac- 
tive, with a firmer undertone. Envage- 
ments for this month’s shipment t« Liy- 
erpool were made at 1s 3d, and for first 
half of October at 1s 4%d. For Loddon 
some business was booked at 1s fo: this 
month, and 1s 3d for first half of Oct. ber. 

Asking rates are: Liverpool, bh avy 
grain, 1s 3d; oats 1s 6d; London, is, 
oats, 1s 3d; Glasgow, 1s 3d, oats 1. 3d; 
Bristol, 1s 3d; Belfast, 1s 9d; Lei::,, 2s 
3d; Dublin, 2s; Manchester, 1s 3d; nt- 
werp, 1s 6d; porn, | 1s 9d. 

There has been a fair demand {-: in- 
land freight and engagements of se «eral 
boats were made for heavy grain fo: this 
month’s shipment from Fort Willi: m to 
Montreal at 4@4%4c per bu, and a: 4%c 
for the first half of October. 

Advices have been received cor ‘irm- 

ing a considerable shortage in the crop 
of peas in Ontario, and that it was _urn- 
ing out to be much smaller than i: has 
been for years past. Sales of b.: iling 
stock were made three weeks ago §t 95c 
(@$1 per bu in this market, but t>-day 
they are firmly held at $1.10@1.20, with 
much higher prices looked for late: on. 
‘ Owing to the large receipts of oats, 
there being about 500,000 bus received 
this week, a weaker feeling bas pre: ailed 
in the market and prices have decli: ed % 
(@1c per bu, and even at this reduction 
the demand has only been fair aid for 
small lots to fill actual wants. Saiecs of 
car lots of No. 2 Canadian westerns were 
made at 39%@40c, No. 3 at 38%c, !ocal 
No. 2 at 38@38%4c, and No. 3 at 37@37%c 
per bu ex-store. A weak feeling has pre- 
vailed in American corn and prices !)ave 
had a sharp decline, with sales ©! car 
lots of No. 3 yellow at 59@60c per bi ex- 
store. Demand for barley is quiet, but 
the tone of the market is firmer, with 
sales of Manitoba No. 4 at 49@50c. and 
feed at 48@48%c. Ontario barley is «,uot- 
ed at 62@64c per bu ex-store. 


Canada’s flour-milling industry i+ de- 
veloping, but it is yet in its infency. 
Flour mills between Fort William and 
the Rockies have capacity for 45,619 bbls 
~~ day. The milling industry in both 

ntario and western Canada is increas- 
ing rapidly. Our illimitably expanding 
production of wheat, together with vast 
resources in water-power for grinding 
it, should enable us in time to mil! jrac- 
tically ail our wheat, exporting flour and 
retaining the valuable by-products as 
feed for our stock. 


Montreal, Sept. 26. THomAs S. BAr<. 





ALBERTA 


Mills report another cut in prices, 
which are now: first patent, $3.20; -ec- 
ond patent, $2.45; low grades, $1.80. 

Winter wheat is being put in as rapid- 
ly as pace as conditions, owin, to 
the fall rains, are exceptionally fav:ra- 
ble, and it is estimated that 50 per «nt 
more winter wheat will be sown tha” at 
this time last year. 


There is very little grain movin: 48 
yet and threshing is somewhat dela\ed 
by rain. 

Jobn Carrick, of the Maple Leaf Fivur 
Mills Co., Ltd., of Toronto, paid Calg 'y 
a visit this week. 

©. M. Hall, Alberta manager for «°¢ 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., is be’ 
from a trip to Winnipeg, Minneap. '8 
and Chicago. 


Calgary, Sept. 23. D. O. McHve! 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


The market shows a decline this w:°« 
on all grades. Manitobas dropped ~'c 
and Ontarios 15c. Bran, moullie and i-°d 
flour off $1. Quotations are: Manitot»%, 
$6.10@6.20; Ontarios, $5.45; middlin«s, 
Ontarios, $25, Manitobas, $24; bran, ‘ ce 
tarios, $22, Manitobas, $21; feed flour, *29 
@33 in bags. Corn meal, $2.90 in bbls <"4 
$1.40 in bags. 

A. E. MoGINLE’ 
St. John, N. B., Sept. 26. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s °*- 
ports of flour and wheat from Amer'<4 
at 1,583,000 bus, against 2,794,000 !«st 
year. Since July 1, exports approxima‘e 
17,537,000 bus, against 24,922,000 in 1909. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Tariff Board Resumes—Bills of Lad- 
ing Discussed — Credits in the 
West Indies—United King- 
dom Grain Supplies 
While some interest attaches to the 


fact that the new tariff board has re- 


sumed operations at its headquarters in 
this city, what bas been disclosed re- 
garding its future operations does not 
give an impression that there will be 
much activity in the direction of recom- 
mendations for changes in the tariff for 
many months to come, the preliminary 
work entailing much loss of time. 


FLOUR AND MILLING IN COLOMBIA 


Areport, sent to the Commerce depart- 
ment by the United States Minister at 
Bogota, Mr. Northcott, states that: 
tThe principal flour mills of the interior 
are in or near Bogota and are owned by 
gmaii groups of individuals. The total 
capacity of these mills, six in number, 
ig 250 bbls per 24 hours. Jn the district 
bet cen Bogota and Pamplona (a town 
in the northeastern corner of Colombia) 
ther are 216 small flour mills, nearly all 
of wich are of the old-fashioned varie- 
ty, using horizontal stones for the mill- 
ing. None of the mills are operated at 
their full capacity, being run, on an aver- 
age. 'ess than eight hours per day. 

‘(the agricultural methods employed 
in tse production of wheat are simple, 
mec vanical reapers —- practically un- 
kn vn and the nature of the ground up- 
on hich. most of the wheat is grown 
pre juding the use of mechanical appli- 
ancs. 

*hree grades of flour are sold in Bo- 
go's, first, second and third, the grade 
be:ng determined by the color and the 
q--utity of bran contained. Current 
p-'-es for these three grades are, respec- 
ticcly, $17.50, $12.40 and $8 per 220 Ibs. 
The current price for native wheat at 
Bogota is from $8 to 10 per 220 Ibs, ac- 
rding to quality and grade of cleanli- 


At Cartagena a single flour mill is in 
operation, with an estimated capacity 
o) },750,000 Ibs of flour per annum, Two 
nills are situated at Barranquilla, the 
p:incipal Colombian port, having a ca- 
pacity of at least 100 bbis per day. All 
the wheat used in these mills is likewise 
imported from the United States and 
es‘imating 5 bus of wheat to the barrel 
oi flour, the annual production sbould 
be 3,813,572 Ibs. The demand for flour 
at Barranquilla exceeding the supply 
the mills are working night and day and 
sometimes on Sundays. American wheat 
can be laid down for $2.80 per 220 Ibs, 
and the price of flour per 220 lbs is $13.70, 
or $13.25, according as itis bought by 
retail or wholesale. 

‘‘The import duty on flour entering 
Colombia is 8c gold per 2.2 Ibs, plus a 
tax, for the destruction of locusts, of 2 
per cent ad valorem.’’ 


A8 TO BILLS OF LADING 


information has been received at the 
headquarters of the Interstate Commercs 
Commission here to the effect that the 
governing body of the North American 
Grain Exchanges, at a meeting held in 
New York, has adopted resolutions urg- 
ing the passage of the Stevens bill of lad- 
ing measure which was presented in 
Congress at the last session. 

The resolutions assert that without 

such relief as the measure furnishes the 
practice of issuing bills of lading in ad- 
vance of receipt of property will tend to 
increase rather than diminish, and thus 
impair all confidence on the part of the 
merchants, banks and bankers and even- 
tually limit its use as a means for secur- 
ing loans and thereby cause confusion 
and congestion in the marketing of the 
various crops. ; 
There has also been received at the 
Commission advices to the effect that 
the situation continues to be strained in 
the matter of the validation of foreign 
bills of exchange and the accompanying 
certificates. It is reported here that the 
American bankers have decided that 
they cannot agree to the plan for guar- 
anteeing foreign bills of lading, as pro- 
Posed by the British bankers. he 
American bankers assert that the Brit- 
isb plan is unsound from a financial 
standpoint, and that a far better plan is 
that recommended by American bank- 
ers, that the validation certificate ac- 
company foreign bills. 


CREDITS IN THE WEST INDIES 


In a review which Commercial Agent 
Jobn M, Turner makes of the credit sys- 
tem in the West Indies, the olicy of 
American exporters in granting only 
short-time credits is indorsed as the only 
practicable and feasible way of doing 
pusiness in the islands. e says that 
~ talking with merchants in the various 
slands of the West Indies, one bears 
much of the matter of credit. The Unit- 


d States exporters and manufacturers 
are criticized, at-times severely, for in- 
sisting upon cash or quick payment of 
invoices. 

The exporters of Europe are held up 
as examples in the line of credit givers, 
Germany and Great Britain being partic- 
ularly liberal in this matter, bills bein 
drawn at three and four months’, an 
not infrequently at six months’ time, 
and Canadian shippers of flour and sta- 

les are also credited with being liberal 

n credits. Mr. Turner says: ‘‘Aftera 
careful survey of the situation on many 
of the islands it seems to the writer that 
the United States exporter and manu- 
facturer are in the right and that short 
credit should be the basis of doing this 
business.’’ 


UNITED KINGDOM GRAIN SUPPLIES 


In an elaborate report which comes 
from the office of the consul general at 
London, regarding the food supplies of 
the United Kingdom, occurs the follow- 
ing: ‘'Witb regard to cereals, there was 
a general increase as compared with 1908 
in all varieties. The quantity of wheat 
received in 1909 was slightly below the 
average of the preceding five years. Of 
the total, 109,596,480 cwts were imported 
as grain and some notable changes in 
the source of supply occurred. Consign- 
ments from Russia rose from 5,764,640 
cwts to 19,986,400; those from India from 
8,302,880 to 16,388,960; those from Austra- 
lia from 6,180,160 to 10,860,000. Canadian 
supplies were not subject to such vio- 
lent fluctuation, but maintained steady 
upward progress, reaching, in 1909, 18,- 
609,920 cwts, an addition of 917,290 to the 
total received in 1908. Against these in- 
creases must be set off some large de- 
creases. The supplies from the United 
States fell off from 28,861,288 to 17,364,480, 
and those from Argentina from 35,493, 
to 22,442,560 cwts.”’ 

In another table is set forth compara- 
tive statements covering the past six 
years, showing the proportion of the to- 
tal wheat supply, including also flour in 
its equivalent as grain, imported from 
foreign countries and British dominions, 
respectively, into the United Kingdom. 
These percentages, beginning with 21.7 
per cent in 1904 for European source of 
wheat supply in the United Kingdom 
and 30.6 non-European, changes to 14.3 
European and 31.9 non-European in 1909. 
Wheat grown in the United Kingdom is 
o— at 14.7 per cent in 1904 and 23 in 

ARTHUR J. DODGE. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 26. 





BUFFALO 


The mills here are running almost full 
capacity, afew being forced to operate 
on Sunday, as they are out of certain 
grades of flour and overwhelmed with 
rusb orders. The majority of millers say 
they have never been so short of bakers 
and low grades during September as 
they are to-day. The buyer is down to 
bis last barre] and wants the goods. 

The best spring patents are in only 
slightly better demand than a week ago 
and prices are still unsettled. For the 
finest brands prices are being maintained. 

Mills here are sold ahead to about the 
close of By and a steady run is 
expected. orthwestern representa- 
tives are busy distributing flour, and, in 
spite of heavy receipts by lake, the or- 
ders to burry shipments are piling up. 

The mills in the Buffalo district pro- 

duced 100,400 bbis during the past week, 
an increase of 13,400 over the previous 
week. All the mills are running to-day 
and the output next week will possibly 
exceed 105,000 bbls. 
- Millfeeds are unsettled, sales being re- 
ported at 50c per ton lower than the pre- 
vious week and it is said later shipments 
were taken freely at less. Local millers 
say they cannot supply the demand for 
feed, as buyers take it as fast as made, 
and they are sold abead until November. 
No straight cars of feed are going out. 

Jobbers claim that there is plenty of 
bran but that middlings are rather 
scarce at $2 difference and that it looks 
like a quiet market, as the fall feed is 
heavy. Corn and grass were never in bet- 
ter condition than at present. Hay is al- 
so a big crop in this state. 

Corn meal feeds are quiet, with no im- 
provement expected until the price takes 
an upward turn. Buyers believe the 
cereal will go stil] lower. 

Hominy feed is in lighter supply and 
pes pay are bidding higher prices for 
quick shipment. 

Gluten feed easier and in fair demand. 

Cottonseed meal quiet and weak. 

Oil meal scarce and strong, buyers bid- 
ding last week’s prices. 

Oat bulls dull and in liberal supply: 

Rolled oats lower, but at the decline 
trade is steadily increasing. 


NOTES 
The rush of grain to this port Jast week 
taxed the elevator capacity to the limit. 
Rates for elevating grain at this port 
were advanced from % to 4c last week. 
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Receipts of flour by lake last week 
were 310,300 bbls, the largest amount 
—— any week this season by 40,000 

8. 

New jute 140-lb sacks, peered are quot- 
ed at per 1,000, which is an advance 
ot $7 from the previous price. Second- 
hand, plain, 140-ib jutes, in good order, 
are selling at $50 per 1,000 

Visitors on ’change last week were: 
Bert A. Boyd, Indianapolis; F. O. Had- 
den, New Haven, Oonn; L. H. Fish, New 
York ; Fred O. Vincent, Kansas City, and 
Julius Credo, New York. 

The New York Central railroad has 
awarded acontract for the building of 
1,270 feet of freight sheds at Utica, N. Y. 
The structures will be 50 feet wide with 
2,500 feet of canopy top and platform. 
The cost will be $250,000. 

eon a for the week were 4,562,000 
bus; shipments, 2,563,000. The railroads 
are beginning to take out more grain 
and, with quite a fleet of canal boats 
here, the elevators are expected to be in 
better shape in a few days. Oanal ship- 
ments were 800,000 bus. 

Quite a large tees get of Buffalo grain 
dealers will attend the Grain Dealers’ 
National Oonvention at Chicago, Oct. 
10-12, Chief Inspector Anderson will rep- 
resent the Buffalo Corn Exchange at the 
meeting of the Chief Grain Inspectors’ 
— in Chicago on the same 

ates. 


Buffalo, Sept. 26. 


NEW ORLEANS 


While flour trade is still quiet there 
was a noticeable improvement in sales 
and trade was active last week. There 
was a good demand for old wheat flours 
and a fair trade was done by Kansas 
mills which were able to offer this grade. 
Buying was confined chiefly to patents, 
which were held at $5@5.20, basis cotton, 
immediate shipment. Local interest in 
new wheat goods was Jacking, as stocks 
are heavy, but country inquiries were 
much better and a fair carload business 
was done. Mills held quotations firm 
and are asking $4.80(@5 for patents, Octo- 
ber shipment. November is quoted at 5c 
per bbi over October price. 

Sales of northwestern flour were limit- 
ed to scattered lots of old wheat which 
were placed at $5.50@5.75 per bbl in cot- 
ton, immediate shipment. Nothing is 
being done in new wheat, as quotations 
are out of line. Mills are asking $5.40@ 
5.65 for patents in cotton, October-No- 
vember shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in good 
demand, although trade is confined to 
smal! lots. Mills have advanced prices 
5c per bbl and are now asking $4.75@4.95 
for patents, October shipment, basis cot- 
ton. There was little buying for later 
delivery, as mills are holding prices 
above buyers’ views for deferred months. 

Quotations show no change from last 
week, and follow, basis 98-lb cotton or 
140-lb jute bags: 

Hard spring Hard w’ter Soft-w'ter 


E. BANGASSER. 





Patents........ $5.25@5.65  $4.90@5.15 $4.90@5.00 
Straights...... 5.00@5.25 4.70@4.80  4.80@4.90 
We SOROT... 6 cacesesies  sesbusonss 4.25@4.30 

MB seccss ee Not wt’'d  3.70@3.95 Not w’td 


The millfeed market was easier the 
early part of the week. Quotations were 
down 1@2c per 100 Ibs, but to-day soft 
wheat bran shows an advance of 1@2c 
per 100 lbs over last week, and is quoted 
at $1.10@1.11, first balf October shipment. 
The demand has been very poor, with 
sales unsatisfactory. Kansas mills are 
asking $1.12(@1.14 per 100lbs for bran and 
$1.33(@1.35 for shorts. 

Corn declined 2@3c per bu, and No. 2 
yellow can now be had at 61@62c; No. 2 
white, 62@62%4c; No. 2 mixed, 60%@6lc. 
The demand was very light, with sales 
confined to Cuba. 

Oat prices are down %c per bu from 
last week. The demand is light. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 mixed, 36@36%c; No. 2 
white, 38%4(@39c. 

Cottonseed products show no change 
from last week. Europe was a fair buy- 
er, but sales were confined to small lots. 
Prices for October shipment follow: 
prime cottonseed meal, $29.75(@30 per ton 
of 2,240 lbs; ._prime cottonseed cake, $29.25 
(@29.75; prime cottonseed hulls, $9.50@9.75 
per ton of 2,000 lbs. Exports: Liverpool, 
1,639 sacks meal; Hull, 23,621. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Liverpool, 999 sacks flour; Porto Rico, 
8,175; South American ports, 500 bbls 
flour; Vera Cruz, 6,500 sacks corn; Ha- 
vana, 1,300 sacks flour; Hamburg, 2,541 
sacks hominy feed and 2,699 sacks flour. 


NOTES 


M. F. Dunn, freight agent in New York 
for the French Transatlantic Steamsbi 
Co., was in New Orleans the past wee 
combining business with pleasure. 

A walk-out of the railroad clerks in the 
local freight offices of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern Railroad, New Orleans 
Terminal Co., and Frisco Railroad took 
place on Saturday. The men demanded 
an increase in wages, but were refused. 
The freight warehouses were all closed 
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on Saturday. The strike was unexpect- 
ed and the companies unprepared. 

A special telegram to one of the local pa- 
pers states that F. L. Kaul & Son, of Glen- 
elder, Kansas, have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the Missouri Pacific, Iron Moun- 
tain and Texas Pacific Railroad Compa- 
nies, charging rate discrimination. he 
complaint sets forth that the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., on Jan. 15, put a 
rate of 31%4c per 100 ibs on shipments of 
flour from Glenelder to New Orleans by 
way of Kansas Oity for export. The 
complainants ask that the rate be re- 
duced to 28c per 100 Ibs in order to give 
Glenelder approximately the same ad- 
vantages as other points which are about 
the same distance from Kansas Oity. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR. 

New Orleans, Sept. 26. 





HEAD OF THE LAKES 


The Duluth-Superior mills report local 
trade good, but eastern flour buyers do 
not show a disposition to accept present 
values. Apparently, they are not con- 
vinced of the stability of prevailing 

rices, and very little deferred business 
s being done. Practically all sales are 
for immediate delivery, showing that the 
purchases are to fill urgent needs. Asa 
result, the volume of new business is 
only fair. Contract flour is being or- 
dered out freely. 

Importers are steady buyers of small 
lots of clears, but millers’ offers of pat- 
ents bring no response. 

Two Duluth-Superior mills ran last 
week and made 14,980 bbls of flour, 
against 15,030 the week previous, and 15,- 
880 last year. The same mills were work- 
ing at the opening of this week. 

eed isin active demand. The trade 
seems to be convinced that present val- 
ues are to be maintained, for brokers are 
buying for the future in anticipation of 
an advance. 


FREIGHT RATE ON GRAIN 
. The water rate on wheat Duluth to 
Buffalo remains unchanged at 1c per 
bu. Several independent boats have 
made their appearance in the grain 
trade. Heretofore, the line boats have 
taken about all the grain moved, but 
from now on they will be getting larger 
cargoes of package freight and will not 
have as much room fur grain. Already 
there is a considerable increase in the 
offerings of package freight apparent. 
The new steamer Allegheny, of the 
Anchor Line, will go into commission 
this week, but whether between Buffalo 
and Duluth, or Chicago is not yet known. 
The passenger steamers are carrying 
their last passengers this week. There- 
after they will carry freight only. 


BUSINESS IN DURUM WHEAT 


Ames-Brooks Co., Duluth: Export 
business the past week has been only 
fair, largely running to Manitoba wheats, 
but has been of sufficient volume appar- 
ently to take care of the offerings from 
that province. The export trade in du- 
rum wheat has dwindled to small pro- 
portions. The durum arriving here 
seems to be taken care of by eastern 
mills to such an extent that the trade 
from abroad is no longer a feature in the 
durum business. 

Foreign inquiry for red winter wheat 
has perhaps improved a trifle, and busi- 
ness is not far out of line. Eastern mills 
are small buyers of spring wheat. Offer- 
ings are exceedingly light compared 
with a year ago, and, so far, premiums 
on spring have been fully maintained. 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED 


Some Oanadian flaxseed is arriving 
here and the duty is being paid. It is 
ovitentyy goles to crushers. 

Flaxseed stocks show little change, 
the shipments just about equalling the 
receipts. 

NOTES 

Receipts of winter wheat last week ag- 
gregated 63,000 bus. 

Flour receipts from interior mills for 
lake shipment are materially increasing. 


To-day’s inspection, covering 48 hours, 
aggregated 616 cars, of which 436 were 
wheat, 86 flaxseed, 80 barley and 14 oats. 
Arrivals are expected to continue at 
about this rate for some time. 

The premium on spring wheat has de- 
clined; No. 1 northern is now quoted at 
December price. No. 2 northern is 2@3c 
under, compared with 2@5c under last 
week, Durum wheat continues at Sep- 
tember price. Oats have declined %c. 
Other grains are unchanged. 

The elevators at the Head of the Lakes 
have given notice of an advance in the 
storage rate and handling charge. It 
has been brought about by the poor out- 
look for the season of 1910-11. From Oct. 
1, the charge for unloading and first 15 
days’ storage will be lic, instead of %c, 
as itis now. After the 15 days, one-for- 
tieth of a cent a day applies. 


Duluth, Sept. 26. F. G. CARLSON, 
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H. L. Vollers, who is in the wholesale 
grocery business at Wilmington, N. C., 
was a caller at this office last week. He 
was accompanied by L. H. Schutte, also 
of Wilmington. Mr. Vollers has recently 
made an extended tour of Europe, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughters. 
He sailed for home on Wednesday, 
Sept. 7. 

Gilbert A. Sinnock, of F. W. Sinnock & 
Co., Bristol, was a caller at this office 
during the week. He said that under 
present conditions it was exceedingly 
difficult to do much business in Ameri- 
can or Canadian flour, but was in hopes 
that trade would improve before jong. 


DEATH OF GODFREY SMYTH 


We regret to announce the death of 
Godirey Smytb, son of Hugh Lyle Smyth, 
the senior partner of the well-known 
flour and grain importing firm, Ross T. 
Smyth & Oo., Liverpool. Mr. Smyth was 
operated on for appendicitis several days 
ago but complications set in and he died 
yesterday, Sept. 8. He was only 32 years 
of age, and the news of bis death was 
received with great regret by his numer- 
ous friends. As a mark of respect the 
stand of Ross T. Smyth & Co. on the 
London Corn Exchange was closed dur- 
ing yesterday’s market. 


THE LONDON WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat has been kept up pretty well 
during the past week owing to the con- 
anol presence in the market of France 
as a buyer. During the past two days 
prices have eased a trifle, but not more 
than %c per bu. The patent fact in the 
situation is the shortage of wheat in 
France, and the injury indifferent weath- 
er has inflicted on wheat all over Eu- 
rope, more or less. France is probably 
64,000,000 bus short of a normal harvest, 
while a fair proportion of the wheat 
gathered in the northern and central de- 
partments has been cut damp, which 
means that it cannot be ground without 
the use of some dry foreign wheat. 
France is estimated to have already pur- 
chased about 34,000,000 bus of foreign 
wheat, paying full prices, and it looks as 
if that country will remain a buyer for 
some time. In Germany also, which an- 
nually imports from 56,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, rain bas greatly dam- 
aged wheat, so that German ports are 
certain to be buyers of foreign wheat, 
though on a smaller scale than France. 

On the other hand, Russia and Rouma- 
nia are together shipping hyeng’ in ex- 
cess of the importing needs of Europe, 
which can probably be maintained for 
some time yet; possibly until the freez- 
ing of the Black sea ports. If, therefore, 
America and Oanada were to begin —. 
ping wheat on any scale we should 
doubtless have to come to a much lower 
level than to-day’s. India likes good 
prices,and would probably hold its hand 
sooner than spoil the market, but a pres- 
sure of wheat in any direction would be 

verely felt just now. 

The crop year into which we have en- 
tered appears likely to be marked by wide 
diversities in value, even in the same va- 
riety of wheat. Russians, for instance, are 
being soJd ata range of about 6s, the dif- 
ference being due to the fact that while 
some samples are good, others are badly 
weather-stained. The same will no doubt 
be true of wheat in this country, our 
harvest having been got through under 
the most varying conditions of weather. 
Our yield will bardly equal last year’s, 
but the good samples look very well. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 

Flour is in anything but a firm condi- 
tion. To add to the troubles of flour im- 
porters, the yearly Bakers’ Exhibition at 
Islington has completely disorganized 
flour prices. About half a dozen of the 
biggest mills in England hold stalls at 
this show, at which an army of drum- 








mers is pushing flour with the greatest 
energy. It is, in fact, a huge flour fair, 
and the trend of all fairs is to lower 
prices. During the past week, although 
wheat has remained steady, the mills 
here have reduced flour 1s per sack, 
equal to nearly 17c per bbl. This was 
simply a measure of defense against the 
mills which have stalls at the exhibition. 

In spite of the low terms offered here, 
the ‘'cut’”’ has defeated itself by giving 
bakers the idea that London households 
would not have been reduced to 27s 6d 
net cash, had not millers been pretty 
sure that within afew weeks wheat must 
drop 6@9c. The result will be that when 
the exhibition has closed its doors sales 
will be found to have been insignificant, 
while the flour market will remain de- 
moralized. 

Naturally, importers and jobbing fac- 
tors who handle foreign flour have done 
but poorly. The only redeeming feature 
of the trade is that importers, finding 
they cannot replace what they sell, are 
holding firmly to their prices. For Min- 
neapolis patent brands 31(@32s ex-store 
is asked, while fairly good Minnesota 
patents are held at 29s 6d@3ls. But the 
trade passing is Pyee onegnaae Mean- 
while American mill prices remain quite 
1s@1s 6d beyond us, 

Manitoba patents are scarce on spot 
and good brands are worth 30s@30s 6d 
ex-store or for near arrival. Shipment 
prices are irregular, but about 29s 6d 
c.i.f. is quoted for prompt shipment 
while September-October dispatch would 
come 6@9d oseness 

American spring wheat clears are not 
moving too briskly, and prices show lit- 
tle if any change, fancy marks being held 
at 278@27s 6d ex-store, while first clears 
are worth 25s 6d@26s 6d ex-store. Im- 
porters say that now and again they can 
wa first clears at about our parity. 

ansas patents are not in good supply 
on spot, and best marks are worth 29@ 
30s, while seconds would come at 28s 3d@ 
28s 9d. For shipment, prices are irregu- 
lar, top marks being relatively dearer 
than seconds; 288@29s 6d c.i.f. is quoted 
4 | rete, and for seconds 26s 6d@27s 6d 
c.i.f. 

As already observed, London-milted 
flouris 1s down on the week, except 
fancy grades, whicb are unaltered. To- 
day we quote best households 27s 6d and 
best ordinary patents 30s 6d ex-mill, with 
<= price 348 delivered. 

inglish country flour is about 2s low- 
er than the best prices of a month ago; 
roller whites sell at 24s 6d(@25s 6d, good 
straights at 25s 6d(@26s 6d, and roller pat- 
ents at 26s 6d(@27s 6d, with choice marks 
running up to 31s, all ex-rail in London. 
. Australians are rather scarce on spot, 
and 27s 6d@28s ex-store is asked for 
good brands. Shipment prices run 26s 
6d(@27s 6d c.i.f., a premium being gener- 
ally asked for — dispatch. 

he sale of German flour, which bas 
had a good run here of late, has been 
checked by stiffer shipping prices. To- 
day no patents worth buying are offered 
by the Rhine mills under 29s c.i.f. 

Hungarians are scarce on spot, and 
good Budapest brands are worth 37s ex- 
store; for shipment from October to De- 
cember about 35s 6d c.i.f. would be the 
figure. 

FOREIGN FLOUR ENTRIES 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of Ibs: 

From— * Sept.2 Aug. 26 
United States (Atlantic ports). 










5,859 3,265 

Canada... 2,550 6,922 
Holland .. 2,480 1,075 
Australia. 2,000 900 
WENGE s cccvcedevssédecdtex 850 100 
FOE i'c bbs 34.0 00 clean deb oes coves eT 
COOP 6 ida inchadhe'ssonbianse 249 6 
PE ccch venheb vende nekeee 125 2,050 
Be Re ae ee et 
WOGas, incodcicn cht cosucetaes 14,649 14,529 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING: 


Sept.2 Aug.5 July8 
Fore wheat*.......... 91,671 86,44 105,614 
British wheat f.......... 2,321 8,676 2,089 


26,126 26.761 
49.387 49,071 
TSacks (280 Ibs). 


Foreign flour!........... 16,808 
Foreign and Brit. flour}. 37,849 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). tQrs (504 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, SEPT. 9 


The foreign flour market continues to 
display a most deplorable lack of energy 





and during the week was quite void of 
any redeeming feature. Lassitude and 
indifference are the most notable char- 
acteristics of the trade. The recent im- 
provement in the weather locally and in 
the general statistical position are not 
conducive to expansion of speculation on 
the existing basis. Moreover, though 
the tendency of prices is distinctly in a 
downward direction, somehow quota- 
tions are not receding to any extent. 
Flour buyers, as a rule, are predisposed 
to inaction in drooping markets, and, so 
far, the slight concession of 6d or so. per 
lbs which sellers are prepared to 
make has failed to promote business to 
any appreciable extent, buyers looking 
for a much lower level before long. 
Stocks available, being limited and in 
just a few hands, are firmly held, in spite 
of a purely retail inquiry. For forward 
delivery, smal] as are the engagements 
already made compared with previous 
seasons, there is no inclination to in- 
crease obligations in anticipation of fu- 
ture requirements, in view of the super- 
abundance of floating supplies. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MILLS 


American and Oanadian spring and 
‘winter wheat millers are generally show- 
ing more disposition to meet buyers, 
and winters in particular are quotably 
6d per 280 lbs lower, but very little new 
business has transpired. Importers, as 
a rule, are not keen about buying for 
shipment at present limits, in view of 
the difficulty experienced in effecting 
resales, but one hears rumors of fugitive 
purchases of winters and Kansas flours 
to a limited extent at somewhere about 
28s 6d c.i.f. 


SHIPMENTS 


Sbipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 1,000 280-lb sacks and to the United 
Kingdom 51,000, against 101,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total 
to the United Kingdom is 189,000, against 
311,000 during the same period last sea- 
son. ; 

LOCAL MILLS 


The local millers are securing a fair 
distribution of their output by deliveries 
against old contracts for gradual use of 
consumers, but as most of their custom- 
ers some weeks ago booked up for a 
month or two ahead at the much lower 
priees then ruling, very little new busi- 
ness materialized at subsequent ad- 
vances, amounting together to 2s 6d@3s 
per 280 Ibs. On the week millers have 
made no change in their official limits, 
the minimum quotation for bakers’ 
grade remaining at 28s per 280 Ibs. 


LOW GRADE FLOURS 

Low grade flours available for use are 
only in very moderate compass and firm- 
ly held, though the demand is very slug- 
gish and disappointing. For shipment 
some business is reported in American 
at about parity but buyers are few at 
that figure. Oontinental is neglected. 


HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 

Hungarian flours are a very slow sale 
on spot or to arrive. For shipment the 
mills are firmer and less pressing, but 
importers are not following the advance. 
Australian flours are firmly held, but 
just at the moment have few friends at 
prices asked. For shipment the latest 
quotation is 27s 6d c.i.f. but this is above 
buyers’ views. 





THE SCOTCH MARKETS 


Business in Kansas flour has gone off 
somewhat, and values are easier. Buy- 
ers are fairly well stocked, the bulk of 
their stuff being secured at 298@29s 6d, 
while the price to-day for unsold lots is 
28s 6d@28s 9d delivered. This flour will 
reach Glasgow next month. As regards 
Minnesota flour, the business is practi- 
cally nil. Some odd lots, however, have 
been offering, and they include some 
new crop, at 30s, delivered. Manitoba 
springs have been selling in a moderate 
way at 298(@29s 6d, delivered; doubtless, 
there would have been more doing in 
Manitobas had not the offers come in 
after those of the Kansas millers. The 
Manitoba flours will, however, be popu- 
lar later on, in fact, the bakers in Scot- 
land are holding back in the firm belief 
that Manitoba springs will be at a low- 





er level next month. The quotaticn to- 
day for delivered terms is 27s 6d@2: ; 
Canadian winters are being pushed 
out by the flour manufactured lo:ally 
from Manitoba wheat, the price of w hich 
is 29s. American winters are meting 
with a quiet trade at 29@30s deliv«red, 
This seen of flour is largely sold by 
grocers an provision merchants for 
bome baking. Australian flour,whic! had 


. @ fair share of popularity, is quiet. »ome 


Australian flour which was left uns: 'd is 
going the round at 27s 6d delivere: but 
there are no buyers. Importers ar: not 
by any means satisfied, but they ar: cer- 
tainly entertaining brighter anti: ipa- 
tions than they did a month or six w-eks 
ago. The feeling is that before the year 
ends there will be a fairly good demand 
for flour at generally steady prices. 


GLASGOW’S FUTURE RECEIPTS LI::HT 


During the past 10 or 12 days «© heat 
prices have wobbled rather uncom iort- 
ably for holders and, except in the case 
of Australians, the tendency has ¢ener- 
ally favored buyers at most leadin,; cen- 
ters. When we come to the immediate 
outlook for Glasgow, it must be con- 
fessed that the prospects are far irom 
bright. We are dominated by American 
wheat and flour. Unfortunately thi- year 
neither the United States nor Cnada 
bas much to spare, if we read the crop 
reports aright. On the other han, the 
quality of their spring and winter is said 
to be good. During the past three weeks 
some scattered buying has been do:ie by 
importers here in soft and hard winter 
= but on the whole the amount of 

usiness done has been trifling. The 
millers and wheat exporters on your 
side cable little, and any offers received 
are far too high compared witb stuff 
buyable in quantity nearer home. ‘here 
is apparently but little wheat or flour 
pointing this way, and one natura'ly is 
curious to know from whence we are go- 
Hx. Ben draw supplies. At present jocal 
bakers show no disposition to enter the 
market. 


IMPORTS AT GLASGOW 


The estimated imports at Glasgow for 
~~ week ending Sept. 6, 1910, are as fol- 
ows: 








Wheat Flour Maize 
ars sacks ars 
SUE cies xcctiateeasaciese 4srs¥0 806 125 
COR hii cock vic onenese-i ee8s <s 7,660 25 
Canada and United States.. 8,627 6,582 ...... 
Mediter’an and Black seas. 12,229 3,546 093 
India and eastern ports.... 4,662 ...... 647 
Other foreign ports........ ...... 142 
By railwaySs........s...e-e0- 505 1,664 eae 
WINE, cn'di kab Ohadcxnds 26,023 20,400 710 
{Imports since Sept. 1, 1910, 
CDi awn tid bsceced vee 20,400 710 


{mports, same time 1909.... 23,796 
FLOUR IN EDINBURGH AND LEI 

The Edinburgh millers made noch. 1ge 
in the prices of flour and oatmeal, © i!!- 
ers’ whites being quoted at 34s 6d, e»' a8 
at 32s 6d, superfines at 30s 6d, named 
mill sacks included. Oatmeal is qu ‘ted 
at 35s and extra quality at 37s per » «ck 
of 280 lbs. Home-grown grain had uir 
trade at last week’s prices,while for ¢n 
wheat was quiet at previous curren: °s. 


MORE ALLAN LINE STEAMERS 
Hugb A. Allan, chairman of the 1 10 
Line, referring the other day, in Lon: 0, 
to the wonderful developments that «d 
been witnessed in Canada during ‘¢ 
last 10 years, said that the comp. °/y 
was at present designing vessels of !"' +¢ 
tonnage and greater speed than any: +t 
bad yet been placed on the St. Lawre’ ce 
route, and they hoped before long t: °@ 
in a position to give orders for the « °- 
struction of these vessels. 


THE IRISH MARKETS 


The flour trade last week was cha 
terized by extreme duliness, and t) "e 
is no doubt that consumers have ™ 
up their minds not to do anything 
they are absolutely out of flour. 
wheat markets in both America 
Canada have shown considerable we *- 
ness, and a reduction of 6d per sack ° 
flour has been made in a great m' 
cases. Especially is this applicab!: 
Canadian flours, which have come do? 
considerably the last two or three wee": 
only to be met by a smart decline on ‘'© 


(Continued on page 812.) 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR-—Prices, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. cago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ding Minneapolis brands, % sacks or 
Brood per 196 Tos, less usual discounts 
merchan 






for cash to retail EEE eee) 
Minnesota spring wheat patent, jutes, 

per Dbl, ..-.+.s+sceeee sbksveghoenkeaps 4.95@5.15 
Minnesota spr. wheat, straight, jute. .... 4.70@4.95 
Minnesota clear, 140 Ibs, jute. -e-- 3.60@3.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute... - 2,60@2.80 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute....... -- 2.50@2.60 
City mills’ spring patents, jute........... 4,95@5.15 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, per bbl, jute.......... 4.30@4.50 
Straight, southern, per bbl, jute......... 4.00@4.20 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute............. 3.65@3.80 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute .......... 4.35@4.50 
Straight, , per bbl, jute........ 4.05@4.20 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Firs: patent, Kansas, per bbl, jute....... 4.75@4.95 


Pateat, 95% Kansas hard, bbl, jute..... « 4.60@4.75 
Clear, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute........ 3.60@3.90 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, fancy white, jute. -- 3.55@3.70 
Rye four, standard, jute ........ - 3.40@3.55 


MILLFEED—There continues to be an 
excellent demand for all grades of mill- 
feed. Values, however, show a slight 
reiuction, due to the heavy output in 
the Northwest. Chicago millers are sell- 
ing more feed in straight cars than was 
the rule a few days ago. The southeast- 
ero buyers are not purchasing to any ex- 
tent. However, the trade in the central 
and eastern states is taking quite a good 
deal of both bran and middlings. Bran 
at the close of the week held at $20.25 
re middlings at $21.50@21.75 in 100-lb 
sacks. 

CORN GOODS — Depression in the 

orn market and indication of a still 
‘ower level of values if the big crop ma- 
tures safe from frost caused a further de- 
cline in prices for corn goods. Last quo- 
tations of the week were $1.16 for meal 
and $1.17 for grits in 100-lb sacks. 

RYE—Ruling prices for rye were 74c 
for No. 2, 67@72¢ No. 3, 55@65c No.4. De- 
cember contracts were neglected, bid- 
ding price 74c. Receipts are but a few 
cars a day; choice going to millers. 


WHEAT—Cash wheat prices changed 
but little the past week owing to a dull 
and narrow speculative trade. But re- 
gardless of this there was better demand 
and more liberal sales than for some 
time. Local mills bought sparingly. 
Shipping sales to outside mills ranged 
from 50,000 to 150,000 bus daily, and while 
the business was mostly in hard wheat, 
a few round lots of No. 2 red winter sold 
to eastern millers and there was some 
business in durum and velvet chaff. Late 
in the week No. 2 red ranged 99%@99%c; 
No. 8, 97%4(@98%c; No. 2 hard, 9934@99%c ; 
No. 8, 96%@98c; No. 1 northern on track 
ruled $1.12%4@1.15%4; No. 2, $1.09@1.14; 
No. 2 spring, $1.07%@1.11; No. 3, $1.04. 
Dare sold 87@90c, velvet chaff $1.08 for 
INO. Ze 





Week’s receipts —Shipments— 
sees 24 Sept. 25 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 









10 1909 1910 1909 
Flour, bbis.... 198,931 243,595 198,557 246,050 
Wheat, bus... 640,600 664,626 658,800 237,332 
Corn, bus..... 2,803,750 2,430,000 3,558,750 2,292,720 
Oats, bus..... 1,350,000 1,979,400 1,760,800 1,871,751 
Rye, bus...... 21,000 35,000 8,000 8,900 
Barley, bus... 508,500 579,900 162,500 156,609 
_ MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR— Wholesale prices: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. - + -$5.60@5.65 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood - 5.20@5.50 
Export patent, sacks .... aan - 4,60@4.70 
Export straight, sacks - 4,30@4.50 
First clear, sacks ........ - 4.10@4.20 
Second clear, sacks.......... - 3.50@3.60 
Low @rade, sackS ......2..cccsccssecccees 2.50@2.70 
Kansas straight, cotton............--+0+. ---.@4.70 
Rye flour, eity, 196 Ibs, wood............. 3,85@3.95 
Rye flour, country, jute................... 3.45@3. 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn meal, 
_100-Ib cotton...........cceeeee ehesenesec e6us @1.70 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn meal, 
LOPE ME iveaneckddekivielctctcuccs' ocss @1.65 


MILLFEED — Firmer, with demand 
good and mills well sold ahead. 





pres, MoD oni LL hasnepiedaasls nanan 66% Ricks @20.00 

andard fine middlings, 100-ib sacks.. .....@21. 

Rye feed, 100-Ib sacks. erat “00.50 
our sacks 

Red dog, 100-Ib sacks......... 25.75 


Old process oil meal, 100-Ib sacks - + 35, 
Milwaukee No. 1 sereenings, 100-Ib sacks ..... @18.50 
WHEAT—Declined %c for the week 
with demand good at all times for hard 
spring variety, while low, thin and 
smutty samples were dull and neglected, 
and difficulty was found in placing. Re- 
ceipts for the week were moderate, most 
of the offerings good wheat. No. 1 north- 
He $1.12%4@1.14; No. 2, $1.09@1.12; No. 


a eae Ss No. 1 macaroni, 93@94c; 


-—No.in— -—No.2n— No.3n 


Monday ....... 113 @114 ---@112 ---@106 
Tu seeeeee 1IZ@114 110@112 104@105 
Wednesday.... 113 @114 119@112 ---@104 
ursday...... 113 @114 109@112 -+-@103 
eoccccees 112 @114 107@112 ---@106 
Saturday ...... 113 @114% @110 105@107 


BARLEY-—Declined ‘%c early in the 
week, later market was steady, but de- 
mand only fair. Receipts for the week 
were moderate and quality satisfactory. 
No. 2, 72@74c; medium, 69%@74c; No. 3 
69(@72%4c; No. 4, 68@71%c; rejected, 58@ 
70c; Wisconsin barley, 69@74c. 

RYE—Advanced \c early in the week, 
later market reacted, closing steady, 
with demand moderate for choice. Mill- 
ers and distillers bought sparingly and 
only what was absolutely required. No. 
1, 73@738%c; No. 2,72@72%c; No. 3, 70%c. 

CORN-— Declined ic for the week, with 
demand good most of the fime. During 
lattef days demand dropped off, buyers 
were out of the market and most of the 
offerings carried over. Eastern shipping 
trade moderate. No. 3, 52%@54%c; No. 
8 yellow, 538@54%c; No. 4 yellow, 52c; 
No. 4, 52@58c; No. 4, 524%4@53c. 

OATS — Easier, declining 1c for the 
week, with demand fair for strictly 
choice, while low and light weights were 
dull and difficulty was found in placing. 
Receipts for the week were moderate 
and offerings not up to the average. 


Standard, 35@36c; No. 3 white, 33%@ 
35%c; No. 4 white, 36@364c. 
FLAXSEED — Firmer, with No. 1 


northwestern ranging $2.65(@2.72%; bag 
lots discounted 5c. o receipts. Old 
process oil meal advanced 50c and was 
ounces at $35 with cake at $34 in car- 
oads. 


Week’s receipts -—Shipments— 
Sept. 24 1909 Sept. 24 1909 

Flour, bbls .... 66,850 96,175 69,601 96,354 
Wheat, bus.... 423,750 337,700 139,790 23,100 
Corn, bus ..... 161,590 161,700 48,360 134,650 
ats, bus...... 348,400 150,000 217,856 44,150 
Barley, bus 438,100 é 30,981 286,498 
Rye, bus....... 14,260 19,000 2,040 7,000 
Feed, tons .... 580 1,898 3,211 8,008 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR-—Following are nominal quo- 
tations carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. 
Louis: 

SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (NEW IN WOOD) 
First patent. .... 2.0... ceeeee cece ceee coe e$4.85@5.45 
Second patent........ cc... sceeccesseces 4,60@5.15 
Extra fancy eeeeee 4.25@4.40 


Medium and low grade (jute)............ 3,00@4.10 
HARD WINTER FLOUR (NEW IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 lbs in 140-lb jute 
bags: 





Low es to second clears ............. 2.80@3.20 
Rye flour, in wood .40 

Prices obtaining in actual sales of flour 
and millfeed by soutbern Illinois mills 


last week follow: Basis 
-—Patentflour— Bran 59-lb 

Highest Standard carload wheat 
Highest....... 5.80 §.35 1. .98 
Lowest........ 5.15 4.75 96 91 


MILLFEED- Following are quotations 
per 100 Ibs to-day: 


Hard winter wheat bran..........-.-++e« 98@102 
Soft winter wheat bran ..........-..+0+++ 98@103 
WEEN ps pac cove Cerda dkiubocececssundee exe @ 98 
NE SNe kins vo cdedbrcdsueoisebececccccce 101@110 
cooks udnsbsndcettdbotevevece cose 114@130 


CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln- 
dried products per barrel of 190 Ibs: 


COED, MAA. cccdcocvevcctesvesveescccose $....@3.20 
Cerone MOA)... sccccccccccrevccccscoccees 3.40@3.55 
Pearl meal, grits and hominy........... 3.40@3.55 


WHEAT PRICES 
Olosing prices of wheat in St. Louis: 





Area -—B3 red-— —-2hd—— 
Sept. 19 99%4@103 95%@ 9854 99 @106 
Sept. @103 % @ 9 99 @106 
Sept. 21 99342105 9%5%@ 99 98%@107% 
Sept. 22 99 @104 99 @106% 
Sept. 23 100 @102% 9% @ 99 99 @107 
Sept. 24 95 @100 99 @107 


» Bh. 00ee 1G 104 @ 
Sept. 25,1909 117 @120 114 @l117 105 @110 








Sept. 24... ‘@ 98 100%@101_.... @106 
Sept. 25, 1909.. .... @105% ..... @101_ ..... @103% 
GRAIN PRIOES 

rm -—Oate— 

No. 2 mixed.. .@54% -@32% 
No. 3 mixed ..--@53% @32 
No. 2 white 55 @5544 ....@35} 
No. 3 white... + +0 O54 34 @34 

WHEAT INSPECTION BY CARS 

Sept. 24 ‘09 Sept. 24 '09 
Br08 .cccriecese pr 
DIRE sccocsccses 120 ~ 2 hard 





4 red - 72 
Spr. and other.. 71 


Week's receipts ~Shipments— 

Sept. 24 Sept. 25 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 

1910 1909 1910 1909 

Flour, bbis.... 60,820 66,340 62,240 78,000 
Wheat, bus.... 647,863 607,699 331,920 588,390 
rn, bus...... 277,335 281,100 218,660 143,330 
Oats, bus...... 384,385 524,650 293,510 308,810 
ye, bus....... 2,200 5,000 4,715 2,940 
Barley, bus 21,000 80,400 De . weeded 


8T. LOUIS STOOKS 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1909 
2,113,945 2,026,497 1,566,547 


OGEcasscccrayesess 216,515 146,743 56,117 
OG rinse naKdegetsous 617,263 638,400 374,653 
REP acdsee cece cnsevece 4,364 5,323 3,512 
BOSS Fe vecceccceses 6,930 6,930 25,719 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES 

No. 2 red wheat..... 688,404 670,402 228,740 
No. 2 hard wheat.... 148,505 128,951 ‘ 

No. 2 mixed corn.... 141,953 86,320 11,640 
No. 2 white corn..... 2,219 4,500 23,709 
No. 2 yellow corn ... 60,069 20,091 11,615 
No, 2 mixed oats.... 138,095 141,846 30,199 


No, 2 ry@........6.0- 2,037 3,037 2,213 


KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR-—Following are the nominal 
quotations for all grades of old hard win- 
ter wheat flour, carload and round lots 
f.o.b. Kansas bity in jute, per barrel of 





196 Ibs: 
Patent..... ---$4.60@4.80 First clear... .$3.60@3.95 
Straight ...... 4.35@4.55 Low grade.... 2.50@3.00 


Established differentials are observed in quoting 
flour in wood or cotton packages. 
Quotations to buyers in central states are based 
on $4.50@4.65 per barrel at Missouri river, for 
straight patent hard wheat flour, in cotton quarter 
sacks, arrival draft terms. 
In central states high patent is quoted 20c higher 
than the prices for straight patent given above. 
Prices are on basis of arrival draft. 
By ‘‘straight’’ or ‘straight patent’ a 95 per cent 
flour is us meant—5 per cent low grade off. 
“High patent’’ is usually from 65 to 80 per cent. 
Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours at 
$4.25@4.45 net, jute, Kansas City. 
MILLFEED—Market continues quite 
slow. Interior mills are not offering free- 
ly, and concerns here say it is difficult 
to sell bran in the East on basis of 
prices prevailing here. Sborts are ac- 
tive and scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, sacked, per 100 lbs: bran, 88@ 
89c; shorts, $1.05@1.12; corn chops, $1.04. 
WHEAT — Receipts are surprisingly 
large. Reports from the interior are tak- 
en to indicate a reduced movement but 
this is not indicated by the very large 
arrival here. The market is active and 
outside mills are good buyers of wheat 
here. Prices in the cash market made a 
net gain of about ic during the week. 
Casb prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 98c@ 
$1.03; No. 3, 95c@$1.01; No. 4, 89@97c. 
Soft wheat, No. 2, $1@1.01; No. 3, 98c@ 
$1.014%4; No. 4, 90@94c. 
CORN—Receipts were large, 50 per 
cent more than last week. Demand was 
generally very slow.and prices were con- 
stantly lower, closing with a net loss of 
2c on mixed and as much or more on 
white corn. Oashb prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, 54@54%c; No. 3, 58@54c; white 
corn, No. 2, 5344@54c; No. 3, 52}4(@538c. 
Week's receipts ~—Shipments— 

1910 1909 1910 1 
647,900 1,216,800 
118,450 240,000 
49,300 
2,200 1,100 2,200 





3,300 4,200 1,100 

700 1,980 2,580 
4,440 1,116 624 
4,250 52,000 71,750 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR — Prices per bb! in wood (car- 
loads): 
Best patent........ Pe 
Straight. 
Clear.. 
Bb adetecececcvecsicccoce J 7 @. 

MILLFEED — Quotations per ton, 100-1 
sacks: Bulk Sacke 
Spring bran, per ton........-....++++ Qrosee $21.00 
Standard middlings, perton......... .-... 28 
OGD DPOB cnc as once cocceencsccecte ecces 
Flour middlings, per ton..........265 «++. 26. 
Hominy feed, white ..........-++s00+ 22.00 23.25 
Gluten feed, per ton..........seceeee ceeee 26.25 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, per ton.. ..... 27.50 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton........... 23.50 24.90 
Corn meal, kiln-dried, per to: #6 
Corn meal, table....... ee 
Cracked corn, per ton. 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Oil meal, car lots, per ton... 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood 


11. 

Oat hulls, Canadian. per ton......... Fae 

WHEAT—A few lots of No. 1 northern 
were worked at 15%@16c over Ohicago 
December, shipment this or next month. 
Later in the week sellers were asking 
17@17%c over, closing at 174c over. Buy- 
ers considered price too high and noth- 
ing was done. Quite a good business 
was reported in carloads. Macaroni was 
fairly steady all week, with a fair de- 
mand, Winter wheat higher and good 
milling red wheat scarce. 







Zes 











sews eweeesee seeee 





No. 1 hard, carloads..............-e002 soon Biss, 
No. 1 northern, carloads.............. «+... @118%4 
No. 1 macaroni, carloads.............. «+++ @ 96% 
No. 2 macaroni, carloads.............. ..... @..... 
No. 2 red, carloads, through billed.... ..... @103 
No. 3 red, carloads, through billed.... ..... @101 
No. 4 red, carloads, through billed.... ..... @ % 
No. 2 white, carloads, through billed.. .....@101 
No. 3 white, carloads, through billed.. ..... @ 99 
No. 2 mixed, through billed........... ..... @lwi 
No. 3 mixed, carloads, through billed.-..... @ 98 


CORN—Steady decline and very little 
business. Track receipts were light and 
store offerings were mostly held above 
the market. Olosing prices were: 
ag Mixed 

§ 56 
5784 56% 






No. 4... g 
No. 2, in store... 56% 
We. BD, Bi BING 66 cae dbi pectoris owes 56%4 


All on track, through billed. 

OATS — Sellers managed to advance 
prices 2c on light offerings early in the 
week, but thé closing was fully 1c lower 
than last week owing to a few anxious 
sellers and no demand. Closing: No. 2 
white, 37%c; No. 3 white, 36%c; No. 4 
white, 35%c; standard, 36%c, carloads, 
through billed. Standard, 35%c, in store. 

BARLEY-—Maltsters are taking small 
lots at 74@76c for good medium barley. 
The range is from 73 to 78c. Buyers are 
still waiting for lower prices. 

RYE — Easier; light demand; No. 1, 
78%c; No. 2, 77c, through billed. No. 
2 in store, c.i.f., 76c asked. 





DETROIT, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR-—Prices for car lots in wood, 
per 196 Ibs: 


Michigan patent, best................+.-- $4.95@5.00 
Michigan patent, ordinary «+» 4.75@4.80 
Michigan straight .. s 

Michigan clear...... 
Michigan low grade. 








Spring patent (Detroit made 5.60@5.70 
Minnesota patent........... 5.60@5.70 
Minnesota Cloar..... 2.2.00 cece scccccccves 4.20@4.30 

MO TIO. 00s cose sevcvecuceswcccscvcscccce 3.90@3.95 
PLO ch cesta chebie vacecvedsabbenceceé 3.80@3.85 
Be TIO wh anacds pancscovescsvsdeccccéce GTOMOIO 


MILLFEED— Prices for car lots, bulk, 
per ton (2,000 Ibs): 
PHM: cusses $20.00@20.25° Or’cked corn 22.25@22.50 
Coarse corn 

dlings..... 20.50@20.75 meal...... 22.25@ 22.50 
Mixed feed.. 21.50@21.75 Oorn and oat 
Fine mid’lgs 26.00@26.25 chop...... 20.00@20.50 

CEREAL PRODUOCTS-—Prices for car 
lots in wood: 


Rolled oats, 180 Ib8........---seeeeeeeees $....@4.40 

Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs.......... 3.00@3.10 

Yellow cream meal, 196 lbs ...........++. 2.80@2.90 

White granulated meal, 196 lbs.......... 3.20@3.30 

White cream meal, 196 Ibs.............-- 3.10@3.20 

GRAIN —Closing prices: 

2 red wheat........ 100 BOOED .0ccre-ceccce 55% 
December.......... 103% 2 yellow corn..... 57 
We cisceletscvaces 108 Standard oats..... 87 
1 white wheat ..... Pe LOR ak ihads voeeee 73 

Week’s receipts —Withdrawals— 

Sept. 24 1909 Sept. 24 1909 

Flour, bbls.. 1,013 6,831 7,337 8,233 

Wheat, bus.. 59,697 95,252 106,770 2,855 

Corn, bus... 14,355 43,717 49,282 2,834 

Oats, bus.... 50,289 51,485 13,894 4,500 

Rye, bus.... 5,362 10,261 6,241 8,065 

STOCKS (IN BUS) 

Sept.24 1909 Sept. 24 1909 

Wheat.. 186,786 284,896 Oats..... 158,802 211,202 

Corn ... 161,935 117,812 Rye...... 27,690 48,646 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 24 
FLOU R—Receipts during week, 10,235 
bbls and 11,418,950 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
118 tons to Hamburg. 


*Kansas Winter Spring Oity Mills 
PAU BY cic’ ceveccces 4.75@5.25 5.50@5.75 4.75@5.25 
Straight... 4.80@5.00 4.25@4.50 5.15@5.40 4.40@4.65 
CHER cccce cove @.... 4.00@4.25 4.35@4.60 4.00@4.25 


Spring patent favorite brands, $6@6.25. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, .$6@6.25. 

*Per 196 lbs in sacks. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady un- 
der moderate offerings. Quotations: $4 
(@4.10 per 196 Ibs, in wood, for Pennsy!- 
vania and $4704.15 per 196 lbs, in sacks for 
western, as to quality. 

MILLFEED—Demand improving and 
market firm and higher, both for spot 
stuff and feed to arrive. Supplies small. 


Quotations: 
Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 
IM BOB. < ccccscccccescccccoce soevecces $23.00@23.50 
EO GEEIVO cccccccccccccctesecccscccces sscce @22.50 
Spring bran, in sacks, per ton, as to size of sack. 
MOG ccccccéevcesovcece PrreTTrerTy 23.00@23.50 
To arrive, lake and rail.....-.....+++ 22,50@22.75 
City mills’ products, per ton— 
inter bran in 100-lb sacks.......... 23.50@24.00 
Spring bran in 100-lb sacks.......... 23,00@23.50 
iddlings in 100-Ib sacks.,.......-... 25.00@27.00 


OATMEAL—Quiet and easier. Offer- 
ings ample. Quotations: 









Ground oatmeal, wood........ + + +@5.06 
Patent-cut, wood. .06@5.8334 
Rolled, steam and kiln dried, wood -60@4,85 
Pear! barley, in sacks..........-.. 2.65@4.15 





804 


CORN PRODUCTS —- A shade lower, 
but trade fairly active at revised figures. 
Market rules firm. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried yellow meal, per bbl.......... 3.30@3.50 
Kiln-dried yellow meal, per 100-Ib sack.. 1.60@1.70 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl......... 3.40@3.70 
Granulated yellow meal, per 100-lb sack.. 1.60@1.75 
Granulated white meal, per bbl.......... 3.50@3.90 
Granulated white meal, per 100-Ib sack... 1.65@1.85 
Yellow table meal, per bbl...........-++- 3.20@3.50 
Yellow table meal, per 100-Ib sack........ 1,50@1.65 
White table meal, per bbl..............+. 3.40@3.60 
White table meal, per 100-Ib sack........ 1.60@1.70 
White corn flour, per bbl ...........-.++ 3.70@4.00 
White corn flour, per 100-lb sack.... - 1,75@1.90 






Yellow corn flour, per bbl........ 
Yellow corn flour, per 100-lb sack 
Pearl hominy, per bbl.......... 
Pearl hominy, per 100-lb sack.. 
Granulated hominy, per ease . 

WHEAT-— Firm and %@le higher un- 
der light offerings and stronger outside 
advices. Trade, however, quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 149,431 bus; exports, 147,671; 
stock, 317,506. Closing prices, in car lots, 
per bushel: 





EXPORT ELEVATOR 

No. 2 red*.. 9934@100% No.3 red*... 9644@ 97% 
Steam. 2*... 964%4@ 9744 Rejected A*. 93%@ 94% 

*New. No.1N. Dul. 1224%@123% 

CORN -— Further declined 2@2%c under 
a slow demand and increased pressure 
to sell. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Receipts, 27,739 bus; exports, nothing; 
stock, 14,928 bus. Closing prices: 


LOCAL OAR LOTS 

No. 2 yellow.. 6144@62% No. 3 yellow.... 60@60%4 

Steam. yellow 60%4@61 No. 4 yellow... . 59@59% 
OATS-—Trade fair; market firm and 

further advanced %c. Supplies well un- 

der control. Receipts, 66,576 bus; ex- 
orts, nothing; stock, 93, 916 bus. Clos- 

ing prices: 


i, RS @39% 3 white......... 38@38% 
Stnd. white.... .. @39 Rejected white. 35@37 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 24 
Flour quotations in car lots: 


Sacks Wood 
Spring—clear........0.+00.. #4.10@4.35  $4.35@4.60 
PatARbs cores cccessccesccce 5.85@5.50 5.60@5.75 
OEE wavs nsnceucess bovis 5.50@5.65 5.75@5.90 
Winters—low grade........ 2.75@3.10 3.25@3.50 
BORE . cccccccscccccconsscs 2.75@3.10 4.10@4.30 
DG cc nnss cbaccvusenss 4.05@4.20 4.30@4.45 
Patent. ccccosscccccedccce 4.35@4.50 4.60@4.75 
IT ante sic icd caee cede 4.55@4.75  4.80@5.00 
Kansas straights........... 4.85@5.00 seee@ieee 
Kansas clears.........-..++- 3.75@4.00 o0+@.ee- 

EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK 

Flour Flour 
‘o— Bbls  To— Bbls 
Liverpool......... 1,754 Rotterdam....... 5,000 
London .......++. 14,850. Mediterranean... 3,637 
Southampton .... 1,850 West Indies...... 30,000 
Glasgow.........- 5,350 oe 
Hamburg ........ 4,483 BORiccscccess 66,924 


Out of 32,000 bus of wheat shipped from New 
York this week 24,000 were destined for Antwerp 
and 8,000 for Bremen. 


WHEAT—The future market has been 
very quiet but steady, and has advanced 
steadily from the recent low point, gain- 
ing about 3c a bu, the result of a cover- 
ing of shorts and a better tone in the 
spot market. The foreign markets have 
shown a little better position, but there 
has been no improvementin the relative 
export bids on wheat. In fact, export 
wheat of all kinds is out of line except- 
ing durum, and with the advance in 
freight room for winter shipment, there 
does not appear to be any immediate 
prospect of an improvementin the situa- 
tion, unless the American markets de- 
cline or the foreign markets advance. 
Quotations: 


No. 2 red spot, nominal, new 





ID, RPO sc cxtacsccedont ‘ “eA i 
No, 2 macaroni ......... as 084 
No. 1 northern, spring... a ° 

No. 2 northern, spring.................. P iat 
No. 2 hard winter, now..........ceseeseeceees 106 
No. 1 northern, Manitoba.............sseees 1 % 
No. 2 northern, Manitoba..............eeee+ 108 
No. 3 northern, Manitoba.............eeeeee 106% 


CORN—The corn market has been 
weak, under the influence of the very fa- 
vorable weather conditions for the ma- 
turing of the crop. There has been a 
good deal of export business done for 
forward shipment, and old corn has been 
offered freely, prices on which are get- 
ting down very close to the market on 
new corn. 

OATS-— Market quiet and steady. Offer- 
ings of oats from the West have been on 
quite a good scale, and a moderate job- 
bing business has resulted, There is an 
increasing interest in the future market, 
and the orders indicate excellent pros- 
pects. The stocks here are rather large. 


RYE FLOU R—The market for rye flour 
is quiet and steady. The situation has 
been improved somewhat by the inter- 
est in wheat flour, and the hardening 
tone of the wheat ‘tear market. Prices 
quoted are from $3.75 per bb! in jute, to 
$4.85 per bbi in wood, 

MILLFEED—The market is rather 
quiet but about steady, with but slight 
change during the week. ‘There has 
been a little co meplals’ of the quality of 
some of the feed comingin, and some 
sales, where it has been out of condi- 
tion, have been made at a considerable 
concession in price. Quotations: 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


cans bran, 100-Ib sacks, to 
tandard middl 
Plone grey da eeeepddehoadi es ce 


CORN MEAL—The market continues 
rather quiet. Prices are somewhat eas- 
ier, with the market on casb corn. A 
moderate export business is reported 
from day to day. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried, as to brand, per bbl.......... $....@3.35 
Hominy, as to brand, per bbl............ -.-.. @3.35 
Granulated yellow sal, POE Wilcnne eins cogs @3.55 
Granulated white UP Bs ss svsves saad @3.55 
Fine yellow meal, in sacks............ ++. 1.40@1.45 
Fine white meal, in sacks.............+-- 1.40@1.45 
Brewers’ meal, per 100 Ibs.....1......00. «-+-@1.29 
Grits, per 100 Ibe............. 000s seccccee seed @1.30 





BOSTON, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR-—Olosing prices, at wholesale: 


Patenf, per carload: Bbl, wood 
Minnesota, special. ........2.ceceseecees $6.60@6.65 
Minneapolis, standard.............: --- 6.00@6.20 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 5.65@5.90 





$ . 40@4. 
Kansas, in jute.... 4.90@5.40 wei coo ccce 


MILLFEED—The demand for all kinds 
of wheat feed is still moderate rhea offer- 


ings are lighter and the market is firm 
and higher on everything caer’ red 
dog. Cottonseed meal is unchanged, but 
linseed meal has been marked up $1.50 a 
ton; the quotation on the latter, how- 
ever, is nominal as there is i 
none here. Gluten and stock feeds are 
steady and unchanged, but hominy feed 
brings a little more than it did recently. 
Oat hulls are steady but quiet. Quota- 
tions for shipment: 


In = oa Ton 
Middlings...$25.00@29.00 Hom. feed..$.....@25.65 


Bran, spring ..... @23.00 meal...... ..... 
ye dante @29. Lins’d meal. ..... @38.00 

Mixed feed.. 25.00@27.50 Stock feed.. ..... @25.50 

Gluten feed. ..... @28.35 Oat hulls... ..... @16.00 


CEREAL PRODUOTS — Feeding corn 
meal bas declined a little more, in sym 
pathy with whole corn, but other offer- 
ings under this head show no change. 
There is a fair demand for granulated 
and bolted corn meal and for catmeal. 
Rye flour also is doing fairly well, but 
rye meal and graham flour are quiet. 
Quotations for shipment: 

In wood, per bbl 
Corn meal, granulated .........++..++--. $3.65@3.75 


Corn meal, bolted......... 00. scceceeses 3.50@3.60 
Corn meal, feeding, per bag............. 1.27@1.29 
Ontenenl, POUNCE... ccncsvccsecvecsceveccce 4.60@4.85 
Oatmeal, cut and ground ............0+- 5.05@5.35 


RIO BOGE vc ccvecsivcsveccces nvet cone see 3.80@4.60 
Graham flour........cccsccccccccccccces 3.75@4.25 
Rye meal «+ --@3.50 


Flour, bbls 
Flour, sacks 
Wheat, bus 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus 
Rye, bus 
Barley, bus 

illf ¥ 403 
Corn meal, bbis.. sese¥en , cesedss 
Oatmeal, cases 7,531 DORR ccasiccc: | ecbacke 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 5,421 EAT  beneeue.) shoedss 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-——Flour— 


Destination bbls sacks 


Liverpool... 372 
Glasgow... 9,099 
Copenhage 2,240 





Antwerp........ me o> Srababe 
Tetaleeccesisce cooses 








5,950 
Since Jan. 1.... 7.545 499,749 3.524°066 1,940,058 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR-—Closing prices, in car lots, 
per 196 Ibs, wood: 


BOGE ns cencecivesiscacctcctnceate 

























Vinter PoC PCR eRe ESIC Cee ree 
Winter fon eang apenas stencils 
City mills’ ex 

City mills’ bp 
City mills’ s 


Hard winter straight, new.............. 
Hard winter patent, new ............+.. 
DROME conc euch beamekdhibeaeiedby 





s 

s 

Spring POMR, sndsscantevnstheves cbecads 
WHEAT—Quiet and easy. Receipts for 





the week, 141,681 bus; exports, 40,000; 
stock, 1,359,858. Closing prices: 
@101 Seatenber SaaS aunt 
--@1 ME ACtaks: toes @101 
.-.@ on obe..saed @102 
-@ Decem s+ +002 108% 





. by sam... 91@100 

CORN -—Steady, with fair demand. Re- 
ceipts for the week, 59,208 bus; exports, 
460; stock, 209,847. ow prices: 
















OATS—Quiet, with light demand. Re- 
ceipts for the week 905 bus; exports, 
20; stock, 854,579. blosing prices: 


OM: DW as ee ise 5 och Scddwenatoout 38 @38% 
DedeaGl WRG 665. csdccsccs ccccceceves 37 

Mey BING Fo. ud iitig sche okie svc edad cies be 37 at 
Oi THE sis evelice cent veevaeceeesbies 


MILLFEED — Steady, with a <a de- 
mand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: "spring middlings, $23.50@24; 

ring bran, $22(@22.50; city mills’ mid- 
a ings, $23.50@24; bran, $23.50@24. 





DULUTH, SEPT. 26 


FLOUR — Mill quotations for car or 
round lots of flour, net per 196 lbs, f.o.b. 





Duluth: Sept. 26 1909 

First patent, wood..........$5.45@5.80 $5.10@5.25- 
Second patent, wood poneeees 5.35@5.65 4.95@5.10 
Straight, wood.............. 5.20@5.50 4.80@4,90 
Fancy clear, jute........... 3.65@3.85  4.10@4.20 
Second clear, jute .......... q ¥ 3.50@3.60 
Low grade, jute............. 2.35@2.55  2.95@3.15 


MILLFEED-—There was quite an ac- 
tive demand for feed the past week from 
brokers who evidently were inclined to 
take on supplies for future needs in an- 
ticipation of an advance later. Ourrent 
business fair; offerings about absorbed. 
Prices per ton, f.o.b. Duluth, were: 


Sept. 26 1909 
Bran, 200-Ib sacks. ...... <= 00019. 00 $20.50@21.25 
Shorts, 200-lb sacks...... '9.00@20.00 21.25@22.00 
Middlings, 200-Ib sacks... 32. 00024-00 23.00@23.75 
Red dog, 140-Ib jutes..... 23.00@25.00 26.50@27.25 
Boston”’ mixed feed, 100 
Wie<cccssdes esccsceces 22.00@23.25  22.50@23.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
1910 bbls 1909 bbls bbls 
Sept. 24...14,980 Sept. 25...15,880 Sept. 26..16,175 
Sept. 17...15,030 Sept. 18...16,200 Sept. 19..14,730 
Sept. 10...17,000 Sept. 11...10.385 Sept. 12..12,770 
Sept. 3....16,920 Sept. 4.... 3,300 Sept. 5.. 9,720 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1910 bbls 1909 bbis 1908 bbls 
Sept. 24... 1,710 Sept. 25.. 7,975 Sept.26... 940 
Sept. 17...2,915 Sept. 18.. 335 Sept. 19.. 2 4,675 
Sept.10... 715 Sept.11.. 450 "Sept. 12... ..... 
Sept. 3.. -- Sept.4... 450 Sept. 5.... ..... 
WHEAT— Following the early activity 
and advance, which was caused by short 
coverin and small, scattered purchases 
from ot w sources, wheat turned weak 
and the trend was downward the balance 
of the week. Late news was bearish and 
this with a pressure of liberal offerings 
gave market a heavy tone and an oppres- 
sive dullness prevailed at the close. Sen- 
timent appeared mixed and market act- 
ed narrow with very little business pass- 
rs and trade not apparently interested. 
A fair cash trade was reported, but only 
a small export business. The No. 1 
northern is quotably weaker; being now 
based on December price instead of Sep- 
tember. 


CLOSING SPRING WHEAT PRICES 

‘No. 1 northern———. 

Track t Moy 

113 «112% 1138S 11 

18% 113% 11334 113% 116 
41 





113 113 «113% 118 mi 
100 100 97% 101 
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’ 9244 92 
* 35% 85% 858% 85. 84 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and 








weekly receipts by grade: Receipts by by 
—Wheat stocks— 
Sept. 24 Sept. 25 Sept.24 Sept.25 25 
1910 1909 1910 1909 
bus bus cars cars 
0 er 468,986 379,376 80 580 
1 northern ..... 888,499 943,016 555 1,441 
2 northern ..... 87,246 =. 227,051 141 782 
Bs Meaveonvecce 5,942 4,512 277 
EE Man ds siedeve pcbnckahe senesbe Bi pane 8 
Rejected ....... pS Re ote 1 
DO GEER. ovcccs EVEN Seceveweee 28 14 
eenet nies 1,166,678 1,302,488 409 =: 1,861 
Southwestern... ......... ssseseeee 46 baie 
POEDacccccte abosdebec, esnpceces 6 1 
ooh CE Fie TED © crevenses 35 7 
Special bin..... 437,824 201,579 ‘tee oaun 
Bonded ........ 129, 206, 68 ° 
Totals........ 3,210,133 3,264,854 1.416 4,972 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

In Duluth-Superior elevators, in bus: 

Sept.24 Sept. 17 1909 
101,064 35,651 35,869 
760,671 706,423 494,756 
40,905 4 95, 
805,517 622,244 1,289,741 
103,062 40,437 150,142 


-—Receipts—. —Shipments— 
Sept. 24 Sept. 25 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 
1910 1909 


bus bus bus 
Fad wheat.. 851,115 2,887,874 584,073 2,641,553 
wheat.. 442,838 1,940,559 $2,650 1,555,965 





Winter whens. MME bcrcians” censues, Celikenn 
Oorn 65,413 17,826 ....... 33,177 
Oats. 45,3659 300,349 52,494 75,254 
Rye 22,502 ..... ‘ 5 


Barley. > 487,817 992,067 254,044 843,185 
Flaxseed...... 114,450 224,199 53,202 177.784 





try were more liberal 
yet they are of no large volume. ‘Indica. 
tions point to both free selling and im. 
proved movement, as the country appar- 
does not seem convinced oj the 
ty of present levels. The secd oj- 
fered was readily absorbed and moder. 
caused a strong and fairly 
active market. Orushers are picking up 
small lines available for current ship. 
mens, but, owing to the very light stock 
have ” considerable difficulty in getting 
anywhere near requirements. 
distant seed slow and of light volume, 
buyers not pressing purchases as they 
believe values will sell lower after the 
September deal is out of the way and 
the movement to terminal points s!.ows 





Sept 
Sept: F3 1909. saigest 
RANGE OF PRICES AT DULUTH 
The following table shows the rai :e of 
prices in Duluth wheat and flaxsee:! for 
the week ending Sept. 24: 





it. 27 
Standard patent, in wood . tettesc 
Fancy clear, in jute Praels 











PPEeerererererer eter errr eres 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of yondagy and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, ro 100-Ib sacks... 
Yellow corn meal. granulated* 

Rye flour, pure fancy white* Shae 
Rye flour, pure medium st 
Rye flour, pure dark German 


cece teesénesings os 
, 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sackst. . 
sacks. Where not otherwise st 
sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
lot prices. Less than car lots, $1.50 per 








September 28, 1910 


FLAXSEED—Offerings from the coun- 


ast week, but as 


Trade in 


Track Arr Sept Oct Novy 


61% 
2.65 ea 


2.76 2.69 4 
«++ 2.744% 2.694 2.72% 2.6714 -.67 
° res 2.71 2. 


2.69 268% 


2.72 2.76 2.70 69% 
140% 1.36% 1.40% 1.36% 1.36% 
CLOSING PRICES OF COARSE GRA‘ 

Daily closing prices of oats, rye and 
barley in Duluth: : 
—Rye— ——Bark. — 


44@58)4 4.058% 


on D Fl 1 
P a arum— —Flaxs: d— 
Gope oa ah Oct Nov 


260 259 
269 268% 
260 259 
70 269% 


MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 27 


Quotations to-day by aeeepoli: and 
outside mills for flour in car 
round lots f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 19¢ lbs, 
were within the re — 


oad or 


Yeur ago 
$4.95 .25.30 
4.8505.15 
4.4004.65 
3.85:704.35 
3.00@3.10 
2.65@2.75 


Prices asked by northwestern nills 
including Minneapolis and outside, per 
280 Ibs, in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per 
cent commission, were to-day (Sept. a 


Last 5 


30s @ils a 
27s 6dG “+s 
268 @2is 
2ls @2!s 6d 


30s 6d@ ‘3s 6d 
5s 3d 


30s 3d@"''s 3d 
24s 9d@?>s 
17s @iis% 

Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of |: cal 
and outside mills were, to-day, per “0% 
Ibs, in guilders: 


f.o.b. Minneapo!is: 


$20.00 201.25 
20.25 50 
20.256 50 
20.25@ 2).50 
19.25¢ 50 

8.00@ °.10 
3.00@ °.10 
4.20@ «.30 
4.00@ 1.10 
3.806 0 
5.00@ 0 
4.5(@ ) 
5.7 @ 0 
§.25@ 0 
9.00@ 0 
9.00@ 0 
11.0@ 0 
10.50@ 0 
8,00G 0 
ee @ 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipme®'* 

of northwestern mills outside of Minn 

apolis and Duluth have been, 
in barrels: 


by weeks, 
--Export 
1910 
1,195 Vo 
1, 4 
1,195 1,700 
1,105 020 
$115 li 
6,9 

2,500 

3,690 
3,740 
3,820 9,805 
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September 28, 1910 


MILLFEED PRICES ‘ 
neapolis car-lot prtoee © of millfeed 
tore (Sept. 27 t. 27) for prompts hipment (14 
days) per = Ibs were repo as fol- 
brokers: 
oe 100-Ib —_ Year ago 
.25@ 18 


aeeeceeewereserrre 


tandard middlings... 19.25@19. 4 8.50@19. 
sia middlings....... 23.00@23.50  23.00@24.00 
Rod dog, 140-Ib jute... 23.75@24.25 — 26.75@27.00 


For feed in bulk, ae is charged and 
in 200-Ib sacks, $1 less 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed 
is given below, per ton, in 100-Ib Paget 


Sept. 27 
Standard bram........+ $28.25023.15 Pay A. 


Staiard middiings --. 24-25@24.75  28.75@24 25 
Sa niddlings....... 27.50@29.00  28.00@29.00 
Pion oe, 140-Tb sacks.. 28.75@29.25  31.75@32 00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills for four weeks, with 
comparisons, are shown in the subjoined 
tables: #LOUR OUTPUT BY WEEKS 
1910 Bbis 1909 Bbls 1908 Bbls 
Oct. wecee-s Oct. 2...430,120 Oct. 3...353,975 
Sep?. 24. 343,360 Sept.25..381,000 Sept.26. .372,950 
Sept. 17. 339,830 Sept. 18. .356, 685 Sept.19. .339,270 
Sept 10, 296,200 Sept.11. 269,980 Sept.12. .283,170 


FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS BY WEEKES 
1910 Bbls 1909 Bbls 1908 Bbis 


Oct Oct. 2....106,800 Oct. 3.... 56,565 
Sep:. 24. 28,620 Sept. 25.. 44,875 Sept. 26.. 61,900 
Sep it 29,305 Sept. 18.. 52,565 Sept. 19.. 50,700 
Sep:. 10, 20,815 Sept. 11. 48,030 Sept.12.. 46,290 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Sopt. 26.—Wheat has been a tame mar- 
ke: all the week. Transactions were in 
the main small and of a scalping charac- 
te For fluctuations to exceed Icina 
ds\, was exceptional. Minneapolis 
st .wed more firmness than did other 
movkets. Sentiment as to prices is di- 

d and unsettled. 
,ot wheat showed increasing strength. 
ere previously No. 1 northern sold at 

» December price, it is now command- 

= 1@1%e over that month. 

or the week, December covered a 
age of 2%ec, with $1.12 on Friday high 
oint, and $1.09% to-day low point. The 

:oge for May was 2%c, high point be- 

: attained Friday at $1.16 and low 

int to-day at $1.13%. 

Milling demand for spring wheat at 
‘linneapolis is about sufficient to absorb 
the receipts. Terminal elevators buy 
shen they can get the wheat at their 

wn prices. Country demand is light. 

Premiums are ic higher than last Tues- 
day. No.1 northern sells at 1@1%c over 
December, No. 2 northern at December 
price to 8c under, and No. 8 at 2@6c un- 
der December. No. 1 hard commands a 
premium of %c over No. 1 northern. 

For good No. 1 durum, 90c is bid. 

Compared with last Tuesday, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern at the close to-day were 

4c lower, September 1%c, and December 

8C. 

The appended table shows closing 
prices in cents per bushel, at Minneapo- 
lis, of No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, 
No. 8, September, December and May 
wheat: 


Sept lnor er -—No.3— Sept Dec May 
16. 110% 107 105 =~ 109 111 114% 
17..111% 1 ria 0441 bets Fo 109 11134 115 
19. 109% 1 10454@107 1 114 
20..111% 107 @109 105 @108 10 ll 
21. ny 107 mp 10884 rye: 038 1 108 i Sie 








22..112% 107% HE 

23 119% 108 108 41 

24..112% Sis ie, ite in ZA i 
26..1114% 107%@l ue exe 110% 114% 
27.. 110% 106 $108, 107% 1 113 


98+ 907 5 
m1 10%: na a Se Sh 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shi Paes at Minneapo- 
lis by weeks ended Saturday were: 


RECEIPTS Sept 25 
Sept. 24 ».Sept. 17 1909 
Wheat, bus.......... 3,007,130 3,338,010 2,904,160 
Flour, bbls...... peat 7,427 = 10,544 (5,443 
Milistuff, tons ...... 1,268 970 745 
Orn, DUB. vesscccced 102,660 185,640 74,460 
Oats, bus.........6. 580 ‘ 653,200 
Barley, bus........ - 147,780 +500 400 
0, DUiisicascab ence 57,820 56,180 117,300 
Flax, DUS,..ccsseeess 270,270 198,220 302,640 
SHIPMENTS — Sept. 25 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1909 
Wheat, bus........0. 120 §6423,640 890,240 
Flour, DbIS.....2..0. 335,758 402,753 
Mil i tons aevaee 11,878 11,347 10,755 
, Wiiccetecsace 117,660 113,420 38,160 
Oats, Wiesmesecce 380,760 296,460 527,460 
Barley, bus........ 497,700 452, 626,110 
70, DOB crccescunss 880 10,400 28,350 
Flax, bus........0- 52,250 22.560 41,340 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minn Se eer elevators 
was reported as follows by the Chamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 
Sept.24 Sept.17 Sept. 10 on 
ie. lhard. 154,821 160,438 147,863 261,405 
me lnor.. 1,624,216 1,261,386 938,850 411,953 
©. 2nor,. 2,385,243 1,881,019 1,872,838 144,903 
Ors.... 2,124,503 1,835,580 1,496,619 548,767 





les me 5,138,423 3,956,170 1,367,028 
«eo. 8,366,310 1,840,042 641,982 ........ 
fn 1907... 5,406, 6,159 6,964,569 
In 1906,.7° 1784708 2'188.097 





DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat 
in Minneapolis were: 


os No.2 No.3t No.1 No.2 3+ 

Sept. 21.. 88 24..90 88 
coe 8. ms po? 86% Sept.26..90 88 85 
4 Sept. 27..89 87 89% 


ye ge of on sales. 
RECHIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending 
Saturday, the receipts of wheat by cars 
were as follows, with comparisons: 

Sept. 25 say 26 
esis -y! —, 17 1909 
378 "8 


as as 867 §=1,663 





742 946 1,139 

185 258 191 639 

1 via 14 131 

92 79 26 163 

41 51 18 16 

spring...... 1,488 1,833 2,097 4,168 

Hard winter........ . 451 394 5 318 
acaroni ..........-. 371 502 403 376 
ee. - bt heateewsn aver 34 54 9 30 
Western .......... oes hin 2 eee 1 
Velvet ¢ chaff....... ee 466 i joes 136 140 
TOMO. apsiveses acs 2,344 2,785 2,650 5,033 


COARSE GRAINS 


Daily onan oe cash prices of No. 8 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 
the range of quotations on barley at Min- 
neapolis during the week were, per 
bushel: 

—~Oorn— Part 0 —Rye— Barley 





Sept. 21.. ....@513%4 32 69@70% 61@71 
Sept. 22.. 5 ew a4 69@70% 60@70 
Sept. 23.. 51 69@70% 60@70 
Sept. 24.. .... mt T0@70%4 G0@69% 
Sept. 26.. saigeoss 32 70@707 60@69% 
Sept. 27.. .... Ost, 32 °@8s” TO@TOS, eomeess 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: 


Sept, 25 

ne. 24 —- 17 1909 

OMB bes cisecese'seve 97,399 75,521 17,312 
Oats.........20-- esos 2.702783 2.218408 795.529 
Barley .........+-00 138 207,778 343,237 
TID. dacs voncarestnee 29,071 118,642 61,814 
WUE sons resees phone 27,583 10,060 4,847 





Flour Exports 


New YORE, Sept. 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Exports of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
the weeks ending on the following dates 
were: Sept. 25 

Destination— Sept. 24 Sept.17 Sept.10 1909 

41,093 7,462 28,773 


22,027 
34,951 17,991 
cosese 11,000 


= 
» 
fs 
—) 


£8 





TOU nctbenceccee 146,492 167,127 113,524 222,984 
*Including Gibraltar, 2,427. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s grain shipments by weeks are 
shown below in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 25 
Sept.17Sept.10 1909 
2,560 1,792 3,328 
6,056 5,912 7,072 


2,832 6,096 880 
376 624 32 
864 1,120 160 

1,072 1,696 24 
432 416 135 

















Primary Receipts: 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at the 
points named were as below for the week 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 





Oats 
1,350,000 
331,500 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

r From 


Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mon- port 
York ton more Fe treal News 





Abnhiee déweseas ye 12.00 14.00 13.00 ..... ..... 
Amsterdam ...... 8.00..... 7.00 9.00 9.00 ..... 
Antwerp ......... 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.00 9.00. 
BOE aa Gavccuws- bre se ceness ae scece ceaee bones 
BMG ccccccccs GMD a6 cis BOO cocce coves conse 
Bristol.......... 5! MO seveganter 0ser « 9.00 ..08. 
Oe Eee i BED scene beees wstve 
Christiania....... 15.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 ..... 
Copenhagen ..... 15.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 ..... 
Ode ikedessccene peda beni Be BOGE 60505 soees 
DN hes pin oes: socca. copes Mie coves ‘sones cogee 
sesecces eee 12.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 ..... ..... 
lasgow.......... 8.00 7.00 9.00 8.00 8.00 ..... 
Gothenburg. ..... 0.006 veces MP Sdeke vebas veéee 
Hamburg........ + 10.00 10.00 12.00 11.00 11.00 ..... 
baidscecceoce 9.00 ..... 11.00 ..... 10.00 .... 
besee Renececs ROMO LERD ce ees coxce srbes oo 
TMGicadecesduste BOB si.00 DOP. BOO codneciees 
SAOEEEY ee ness> - 7.00 5.00 7.00 6.00 6.00..... 
Seeeeberse 8.00 8.00 10.00 9.00 9.00..... 
Lontoateesy ee ar 15.50 15.84 2.02. cove 
Manchester...... 9.00 9.00..... 11.00 9.00 ..... 
Neweastle........ 12.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 ..... ..... 
Rotterdam....... 7.00 7.00 6.00 8.00 8.00..... 
SEP aav cs tccccces: cock absense ok Beer eee. er 
Southampton.... 10.00 ..... 1.22. sees soees coves 
SOROEER cice sccces eee ee ee OP 
St. John’s, N. F.. 12.50 ..... .... a, ideas RED Styah 


Owing to heli ye these rates are sub- 
ject to confirmation. The same rates apply from 
Norfolk as Newport News. 


ALL-RAIL RATES, MINNEAPOLIS 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis east- 
ward are given below, together with the 
proportions of through rates from Chi- 
cago, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





‘o— A B B 
Akron, O..... 18.5 8.5 6.0 
Albany, N. Y. 24.5 16.2 8.0 
Allegheny,Pa. 18.5 9.2 13.7 
Ashtabula, O. 18.5 8.7 9.0 
Baltimore .... 22.0 13,7 8.0 
Binghamton... 22.0 13.7 8.7 
Bluffton, O... 18.0 8.0 16.7 

, ee 27.0 18.7 13.7 
Buffalo....... 18.5 9.2 9.2 
Cincinnati.... 18.0 8.0 10.0 
Cleveland... .. 18.5 8.5 14.7 

rning, N.Y. 22.0 13.7 9.2 
Columbus .... 18.5 8,5 18.7 
Dayton, O.... 18.0 8.0 13.7 

troit ....... 18.0 8.0 8.5 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 185 9.2 16.2 
Elmira, N. Y. 22.0 13.7 14.7 
Erie, Pa...... 18.5 9.2 13.7 
Fort Wayne.. 18.0 8.0 8.0 
Fostoria, O... 18.0 8.0 8.0 
Hornellsville.. 22.0 13.7 14.7 
Indianapolis... 16.0 6.0 13.7 
Jamestown... 18.5 9.2 eel’g. W. V 9.7 
Kokomo, Ind. 16.0 6.0 Youngsto’n, O 18.5 8.2 


A—Through rate from Minneapolis. B—Propor- 
tion of through rates applying from Chicago. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis 
and the Minnesota Transfer are as fol- 
lows in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— 

22.5 Philadelphia....... 21.0 
-. 20.0 Philadelphia*...... 18.5 
-- 17.6 Pittston............ 21.0 

- 20.0 Portland........... 25.0 

25.0 Portland*.......... 19.5 

19.5 Foe gaia ae bee 20.0 

16.5 Quebec............. 29.5 

20.0 Richfield Springs.. 22.5 

20.0 Rochester.......... 20.0 

16.5 25.0 

20.0 22.5 

20.0 21.0 

24.5 25.0 

18.5 20.0 

20.0 22.5 
- 19.5 21.0 

23.0 20.0 

19. 21.0 

25.0 Chicago (1 10,0 





Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 
*Applies on flour for export only. tAll rail 


OHICAGO 


Following are rates on flour for domes- 
tic sbipment lake and rail from Ohicago 
to points named, on wheat milled in Chi- 
cago; wheat originating in Minneapolis 
and northwestern territory: 


New Fok Set gawene 14.70 Syracuse 
Boston..........+. 16.70 Scranton 
Philadelphia eoeues 12.70 Baltimore 


Ourrent rates on flour in sacks, lake 
and rail, ceenr shipment, via New York 


city, cago to ports named, are as 
fol Ths. : 
Aberdeen ......... 24.00 Dundee 24.00 
Amsterdam 20.00 Glas: eosencecse SNe 
Antwerp ......-... -+ 22.00 
ME se sccccooes «+ 22.00 
Bremen 20.44 
Bristol. ... 20.00 
Chris 21.00 
-- 24.00 
DORI. 6c ccck cece - 19,00 





DETEOIT 

Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
ibs, are as follows from Detroit to the 
points panes: 
18.00 
13.00 
14.00 
13.00 
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MILWAUEEE 


The following are rates on flour and 
feed for domestic shipment lake and rail 
from Milwaukee to points named: 


New Ansa bapebiise 14.70 Seranton.......... 12.70 
ndvane odes 6.70 Baltimore......... 11.70 
Philadelphia steady 12.70 Washington....... 13.70 
Pittsburg ......... .20 Detroit............ 
sore. Kuabbuewedod 14.20 Rochester......... 11.70 
Syracuse .......... 11.70 Cleveland.......... 8.50 
Virginia com, pts. ~ 70 Louisville......... 9.00 


“The following are rates on flour and~ 
feed for domestic shipment all rail from 
Milwaukee to points named: 


Pittsburg ......... 9.20 Detroit............ 
Virginia com. pts. 13.70 Cleveland.. bas 





Washington...... . 13.70 Louisville 


KANSAS OITY 


Following are rates on flour for domes- 
tic shipment all-rail from Kansas City to 
points named: 


New York......... 
Boston 30.71 






Syracuse 
Virginia com, pointes. 70 
FEED—Feed rates to eastern points are uni- 
formly le under flour rates quoted in foregoing 
table, being based on lc less per 100 Ibs to the 
Mississippi river crossings. 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
sas City to oe named, are: 





Points to which lake- and-rail rates are available 
take 2c under above via that routing. 


Sept. 24, current rates on flour in sacks, 
lake and rail, prompt shipment, via At- 
lantic ports, Kansas City to ports named, 
were as follows: 


Aberdeen.......... 50 Glasgow........... 31.00 
Amsterdam........ ye Hamburg.......... 34.10 
beccvecvee x cocccccccccocs 34.00 
Belfast............ 34.00 Leith ............. 50 
Bremen..........-+ 34.00 Liverpool.......... 28.50 
Bristol ............ 32.00 London............ (0 
Christiania ....... 38. Manchester........ 33.00 
Copenhagen....... 38.00 Newecastle......... 36.00 
eheKeeet cane 34.00 Rotterdam ........ 50 
Dundee............ 35.50 Southampton...... 34.00 


ear gre certain ports, lower rates may be had through 
a 

Rates ‘acele only on carload minimum of 56,000 
lbs, unless capacity of car is less. 


8T. LOUIS 


wii ht rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
pore lbs, from St. Louis or East St. 
uis to foreign ports, all-rail: . 


Amsterdam........ 24.50 Dundee............ 28.00 
Antwerp .......... 23.00 London........... 25.00 
Belfast............ 26.00 Rotterdam........ 23.50 
DRG 646 cscsipcce 26.50 Copenhagen ....... 31.00 
Glasgow........... 24.00 — Shebanscetve 25.00 
Hamburg.......... i Se sae 23.50 
Liverpool.......... 21.50 Christiania badetces 31.00 
Aberdeen.......... 


28.00 
Lake-and-rail rates 2c under above. 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour for export, 
in sacks, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ......... 15.00 Boston ............ 15.00 
Philadelphia ...... 14.00 Baltimore......... 13.40 
Newport News .... 13.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in 
sacks, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New aan Pee ee 2 70 Seranton.......... 17.70 
datnedabiete 70 Baltimore......... 16.70 
Philadelphia padeee v7 70 Washington ...... 16.70 
Pittsburg.......... 13.50 Detroit............ 10.50 
Buffalo............ 13.50 Newport News.... 16.70 
Albany............ 19.20 Richmond, Va..... 16.70 
‘Syracuse.......... 16.70 Rochester ......... 16.70 
All Virginia com- Cleveland.......... 11.50 
mon points...... 17.00 Indianapolis ...... 7.50 
TOLEDO 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
ibs, from Toledo to points named, are as 








follows: Dom- Dom- 

Export estic estic 
Boston ...... 14.50 18.00 Elmira............ 13.00 
New York... 14.50 16.00 Syracuse.......... 13.00 
Poteseiphis, 13.50 14.00 Binghamton....... 13.00 
Baltimore... 12.50 13.00 Mt. Morris.. 13.00 
Norfolk...... 12.50 13.00 Rochester. 13.00 
Newp’t News 12.50 13.00 Emporium 13.00 
Richmond......... 13.00 Buffalo... 8.50 
Lynchburg. --- 13.00 Pittsburg 8.50 
Uties....... - 14.00 Wheeling 8.50 
iikese heb Rake die oe 15.50 Corry .... 8.50 





Spring Wheat Flour Quotations 
Common quotations of Minnesota mills 
in eastern markets, for standard patent 
flour, are covered in the following range: 





Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, jute....... 6.65@6.75 
Iowa, Lllinois and Wiscons1n, cotton.... 6.60@6.75 
New Yory, Albany, wood............... 6.00@6.10 
New York City, wood..........-++-++00 5.90@6.00 
Syracuse, Rochester, wood.............. 5.95@6.05 
Baltimore and rate points, wood........ 5.95@6.05 
Upper Michigan, cotton................. 5.60@5.70 





From the Merchants’ Brokerage Oo., 
Charleston, 8. ©0., we have received a 
copy of an illustrated number of the 
American Journal of Commerce, New 
York. This publication is printed on 
handsome paper and is profusely illus- 
trated with views of business houses 
and points of interest in and about 
Charleston. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND 
THE NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 794.) 


I, C. Sithens, representing the Penn- 
sylvania railroad at PhiladeJpbia, is in 

inneapolis to-day. 

Minneapolis mills realize that the close 
of lake navigation is not so very far 
ahead, and this doubtless has something 
to do with their running so strongly. 

At the primary election, Harry L. 
Moore, agent of the Monon Route, though 
getting the second largest number of 
votes, was defeated for nomination for al- 
derman of Seventh ward of Minneapolis. 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 
100 lbs, Sept. 27, were for prompt ship- 
ment (14 days): To London, 27.50; Liv- 
erpool, 24.50; Glasgow, 27.50; Amster- 
dam, 27.50; Rotterdam, 26.50; Bristol, 
27.00; Leith, 25.50; Oopenhagen, 34.00; 
Christiania, 34.00; Antwerp, 27.50; Bal- 
tic basis, 33.00; Hamburg, 29.50; Hull, 
29.50; Newcastle, 31.50; Bremen, 28.50; 
Dublin, 29.00; Belfast, 28.50; Dundee, 
30.50; Aberdeen, 30.50; Manchester, 28.50; 
Southampton, 29.50. 


NORTHWESTERN REPORTS 


Charles Vogtel, secretary Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: We are sell- 
ing considerable flour to domestic trade. 
Are booking some round lots, much less 
than at this time last year. Larger per 
cent of sales are for comparatively mod- 
erate quantities; buyers generally wisb 
to confine bookings to immediate needs. 
Shipping directions coming in fairly 
well. Sold up on clears. e are book- 
ing few flour orders for shipment beyond 
Jan.1. While we are getting reports of 
some very low prices, there seems to be 
more of a disposition to hold for fair 
prices. We are rigidly adhering to the 





policy of asking carrying charges for - 


flour that will not be taken by Jan. 1. 
Do not look for lower wheat _ prices. 
Have only limited amount of feed to 
offer; think prices are going higher and 
we are not disposed to book for deferred 
shipment, Farmers, generally, have been 
storing a good deal of wheat recently, 
being unwilling to sell at present prices. 
Receipts at many of our country eleva- 
tors are falling off decidedly, due to fall 
plowing. 

E. ©. Merton, secretary Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis: Trade gener- 
ally is demoralized and all kinds of 
prices are being made. Bookings ahead 
last fall were even greater than appeared 
at that time. The result is that buyers, 
especially through the central states, 
have plenty of stuff coming to them on 
old contracts. The mills which have 
this year been most strenuously object- 
ing to booking ahead, appear to be the 
guilty parties. The reason is obvious. 
Export bids are at least 2s 6d@3s out of 
line and are very rare, even at that. 
Millfeed is in fair demand but little dis- 
position is shown by buyers to antici- 
pate wants. We do not expect wheat 
or to decline to any material extent. 

ur surplus is not burdensome and we 
are just about as independent of Europe 
as Europe is of us, at present. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: Local 
trade good, but eastern demand is dis- 
appointing. Our prices are 50@75c bbl 
too high. A great many mills are selling 
flour for shipment as far ahead as next 
August. As this flour is sold on the basis 
of lake-and-rail rates, and as May wheat 
is away above the December option, do 
not understand how it is possible for mills 
to book flour on this basis. We look for 
millfeed prices in the East to firm up 
considerably. Farmers are storing their 
wheat. They feel confident that values 
will be much higher. Our stored wheat 
account this fall is three times as large 
as it usually is. 

L. Christian & Co., Inc., Minneapolis: 
Good flour sales last week at satisfac- 
tory prices. Outlook is very encourag- 
ing. While the volume of business is un- 
der the average of previous years, believe 
we will see asteady improvement the re- 
mainder of the season. First clear shows 
a slight improvement, with a better de- 
mand downestic and export. We expect 
an advance in the price of this flour of 
at least 25c per bbl in a comparenvey 
short time. Millfeed is steady, wit 
normal demand. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis: 
Domestic sales light and shipping direc- 
tions only fair. Competition for busi- 
ness is keen. Profits almost at —_ 4 
pearing point. Some mills asking 

er bbl under our manufacturing cost. 

omestic markets absorbing our output 
of clear. Mixed car trade taking all the 
feed we make. 

William Stratton, vice president Geo. 
Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn: 


Sold considerable flour last week, Some 
mills making extremely low prices and 
long-time terms. Wheat this year is mak- 
ing fine a flour. Farmers are not 
selling wheat fr 


eely. 
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THE BAKERY TRADE 


Paper Read at Baltimore—Western 
Canadian and Other News—Flour 
and Wheat Prices by Years 


In a paper on the ‘' Best Plan of Adver- 
tising for the Large Baker,’’ read by W. 
M. Regan, of Minneapolis, at the Nation- 
al Bakers’ convention in Baltimore, he 
emphasized the importance of turning 
out a high quality of bread. On the sub- 
ject he said: ’ 

Good bread is the foundation on which 
to build your hope of success, Then 
good advertising will develop the de- 
mand for that good bread and a tremen- 
dous increase in salescan be worked up, 

If your bread is not really higb grade, 
—neat and attractive in appearance and 
bandled witb care all through its course 
from the flour bin to the dealer’s counter 
—advertising it will not prove success- 
ful. You can boom it for a little while, 
boost your sales temporarily, but the 
new trade will not stick unless the qual- 
ity is in your bread. 

Unless a baker is ready and willing to 
put the very best of materials into his 
bread and make them up witb care, I ad- 
vise him not to starta big advertising 
—r . If bread is poor, tbe more 
that it is brought into the limelight, the 
more attention is attracted to it and the 
more its shortcomings will show up. It 
will disappoint people who have been 
led by the advertising to expect some- 
thing fine, and when your goods disap- 
point yas they will stop buying them. 

I believe a man’s own name should be 
identified with his goods. As time pass- 
es that name becomes associated in 
the public mind with the goods he 
makes, and there is a great advertising 
value in it; for example, ‘'Pillsbury’s 
Flour,”’ ‘'Fleischmann’s Yeast,” **Oor- 
by’s Yeast,’ ‘‘Fairbanks’ Cottolene,’’ 
*tArmour’s Lard,’ ‘'Wilson’s Whisky,’’ 
‘'Schlitz’s Beer,” etc. These words make 
a quick impression and instantly identi- 
fy the article these men make and are 
more effective than ‘tLog Cabin Pie,’’ 
‘*Oolumbia Bakery Bread”’ or ‘'Seventh 
Avenue Zweiback.’’ 

There are many eas advertising suc- 
cesses, where the firm name is apparent- 
ly entirely omitted, like ‘t Budweiser,’’ 
‘Ivory Soap,’’ ‘tGold Medal Flour,’ 
‘tCream of Wheat,” etc., but these names 
are striking in themselves and fortunes 
have been spent in making consumers 
familiar with them. 

I think that botb a new firm just start- 
ing, with but a small trade worked up, 
or an old firm with a big trade, can be 
greatly berfefited by making a contract 
with any one of the companies or men 
who make a specialty of advertising 
some special brand of bread: ‘'Butter- 
nut,’’ ** Pan-Dandy,’’‘t Holsum,” ‘' Teddy 
Bear,’’‘'Tip-Top”’ bread campaigns, and 
others like them, have all made big suc- 
cesses for many bakers. 

The new firm with little trade can 
quickly secure all the trade it can take 
care of, while the old-established firm 
can secure an immense amount of new 
business, and much of it really is new, 
through these professional bread adver- 
tisers. 

Mr. Regan made many other strong 
points, but lack of space prevents their 
publication at this time. 





Western Canada Bakery News 


Foley Bros. & Larson, Winnipeg, who 
recently sold their biscuit business to 
the Mooney Biscuit Co., Ltd., of Strat- 
ford, Ont., are negotiating to sell their 
wholesale grocery business to The Wm. 
Georgeson Co., Ltd., of Oalgary. 

Jobn D. Nasmith, Jr., has started in 
the bakery business near Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

Architects are calling for tenders for 
the erection of an up-to-date bakery for 
the Speirs-Parnell Co., of Winnipeg. 

Evoy & Campbell, bakers, Outlook, 
Sask., have dissolved. Mr. Campbell 
withdraws. 


J. A. Peters, baker, Mortlach, Sask., 
has sold to John Ross. e 

Collette & Farmer have started a bak- 
ery and confectionery business at St. 
James, a suburb of Winnipeg. 

J. H. McLean has taken over the bak- 
ery business formerly conducted by W. 
F. Smitbers at Earl Grey, Sask. 

J. E. Orange, baker, Radisson, Sask., 
recently sold to J. J. Beeze, of Winnipeg. 


The Winnipeg bakers report business 
very good since Sept. 1. The reduction 
in flour prices has not yet affected the 
price of bread. Previously, when an ad- 
vance occurred in flour, bread remained 
unchanged, and bakers say they are not 
likely to make a change now on a some- 
what lower flour market, unless a fur- 
ther material reduction takes place in 
price. 

R. W. MORRISON. 
Winnipeg, Sept. 24. 


Bakery News 


Louisville, Ky., has 148 bakeries. 

George Weston is building a biscuit 
factory at Toronto. 

H. O. Tomlin bas added two Peterson 
ovens to his bakery at Toronto. 


Bakeries of Providence, R. I., turn out 
125,000 to 130,000 loaves daily. 

E. J. E. Bugg has disposed of his gro- 
cery at Great Falls, Mont., in order to 
give more attention to his City Bakery. 


Conrad Schneider, who recently died 
in the Mercy hospital at Denver, Colo., 
was proprietor of the first bakery that 
was started in Colorado. He was 80 years 
of age. 

An ordinance is being prepared at Den- 
ver, Colo., which will require bakers to 
stamp on each loafits net weight. The 
ordinance will replace an old one, which 
specifies that a 5c loaf must weigh 16 oz. 


The Banner-Grocers Baking Oo., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has purchased a site on 
which to build a modern bakery. Site 
is 184 feet wide and 345 feet deep. The 
ae agg | has a capital stock of 000. 
L. H. Brandewie is president, M. D. 
Beiters vice president, E. 8. Simon 
treasurer, and J. 8. Reynolds secretary. 


Speaking of state associations, George 
Wolz, president of that of Nebraska, 
said: ‘While we do not believe in in- 
jecting politics into our association, yet 
we take an interest in politics, going on 
the old motto that ‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a und of cure,’ and we 
are taking an interest in the coming leg- 
islature, and bope to have a little power 
when the legislature meets this winter.” 





Bakery Changes 


E. A. Derks sold half interest in Model 
steam bakery at Orange, Tex., to J. M. 
Meier. W. R. Abell bought Divernon 
(ill.) bakery. Alton Zeis sold his inter- 
est in the Zeis & Wood bakery at Char- 
lotte, Mich., to his partner. Olara Hem- 
pelman bought Gossman bakery at Co- 
lumbus, Neb. A. Rivard is now proprie- 
tor of the People’s bakery at Crookston, 
Minn. Fischbaum & Snoderegger, St. 
Louis, Mo., bakers, bought the Co-opera- 
tive Bakery, at Alton, il. Frank Ebner 
and Joe Rice bought the Frank Rice bak- 
ery at Wadena, Minn. Emory Farlin sold 
Star bakery at Charlton, Iowa, to his fa- 
ther. Edward 8. Miller sold bakery at 
Hartford, Conn., to T. Anenberg. Eiken- 
berry Bros. sold Mitchell bakery at Mit- 
chelJ, Neb., to A. R. Bush. George 
Humpbrey now owns the Elite bakery 
at Grand Island, Neb. M.A. Farber & 
Son, bakers, Middlebury, Ind., sold out 
to E. Schrock. James Grove bought the 
Archer bakery at Potomac, III. r. and 
Mrs. George Sanford bought City bak- 
ery, at Humboldt, Neb. Frank W. Samp- 
son leased Dakota bakery at Minot, N. 
D.M. Boehm sold his bakery at Wausau, 
Wis., to Alfred Wittenberg. W. J. Chap- 
man, baker at Morton, Minn., sold out 
to August re The Hawkins bak- 
ery, Esmond, N. D., has been closed. 
George Remington repurchased the G. 
A. R,. bakery at Tooele, Utah. H. J. Mill- 
er bought the Model bakery at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. 





Express Rates on Pies 


Jay Burns, of Omaha, Neb., is deeply 
interested in the matter of securing rea- 
sonable express rates in shipping pies. 
He has bad a good deal to do with nego- 
tiations with the express companies as 
to this matter. 

About five years ago, through an order 
issued by the Railway Commission of 
Iowa, bread secured a material conces- 
sion in express rates. These rates were 
made applicable on other bakery goods 
where they were shipped with bread to 
the amount of 50 per cent of the whole. 

As matters now stand, the rates on 
exclusively pie shipments are very much 
higher than on bread. The express com- 
panies contend that they should have a 
much higher rate on pies than on bread, 
because of pies being more susceptible 
to damage than is bread. Mr. Burns con- 
troverts this position, urging that, since 
suitable cases for shipping pies have 
been adopted, the damage has been prac- 
tically nothing. 

In the campaign for equitable rates on 
pies, Mr. Burns should have the active 
assistance and co-operation of all bak- 
ers, whether they are pie makers or not. 





Looking for Mill Location 


E. R. McDonald, who recently bought 
the machinery equipment of the Lawler 
mill at New Orleans, is looking for a 

location where he could use it in 
putting up a 900-bb] mill. The machin- 
ery was never used, and is of standard 
make. The Lawler mill was dismantled 
because the state condemned the site. 
Mr. McDonald, whose address is Spring- 
field, Mo., would be willing to considera 
location on the Pacific coast or in west- 
ern Canada. 
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For the week ended Saturday four 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min. 
neapolis shops as follows: elm st:ves 
7 cars; heading, 3; patent hoops, ’; to- 
tal, 12. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mi'is of 
31,215 barrels for the week ended Satur. 
day, represented the consumptio: ap- 
proximately of 127,000 Pg wat hoops, 95,- 
000 wire hoops and 42, hickory hoops. 

Barrel sales jast week were ‘.irly 
pack 32,770. However, they were »iuch 
smaller than in the three prec: ding 
years. The flour mills are runnin: ata 
good clip and demand for barrels «ght 
to increase. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by four \! inne- 
apolis shops for the weeks ended on the date . viven 





below were: Sales Make 
1907 1910 
66,485 30,775 
66,485 2,790 
68,775 20,230 
52,735 28,570 
44,350 29,862 
30,245 21,180 


30,245 22,675 
19,160 53,860 27,820 





Aug. 6........ 16,565 18,700 
*These figures include 3,110 half barrels, t» « half 
barrels being counted as one - 
Attached are quotations of flour ‘ arre! 
stock, prompt shipment, f.o.b. cars, Min- 
neapolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M.............. $.... 210.00 
Basswood heading, set .............. 7. @ 8% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft...............++6- +e. 211,00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft ................. 10.2: 911.00 
Birch staves, M..........:-sccccccccs +-. @ 9,00 
Beech staves, M...........cscseecece 9.01% 9.25 
Hickory hoops, M..............-0+.. 6.002 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M............ 20D 40 
Head linings, small lots, carload, M. 402 50 


The Western Canada Flour Mil!- Co., 
Ltd., is erecting a $15,000 barrel {a tory 
at its plant in St. Boniface. 

W. E. Friedell, manager Vaji Cooper- 
age Co., Fort Wayne, Ind: Coiled elm 
hoops of all lengths, and No. 1 bass wood 
heading of all sizes, are in strong de- 
mand. The market for elm, hardwood 
and gam staves is unchanged. Apple 
barrel stock is in fair demand. ‘Sugar 
barrel stock is unchanged, except there 
is a good demand for heading. 


Special reports to the Northwestern 
Miller, from northwestern shops out- 
side of Minneapolis, as to the use oi flour 
barrels, are a8 follows: 

-Barrels— No. 1909 
sold made shops sold 


1336 6,147 6 11,080 
6,147 7,412 6 8,445 
2,633 4,470 7 10,505 
6,920 7,050 5 5,110 
4,910 5,310 8 6,490 
3,910 6,400 6 3,935 
5,910 4,050 6 2,980 
2,490 3,360 7 1,455 
2,980 2,635 6 8,460 
2,860 3,970 8 7,19 


Following are the points reporting: Hasi ings, 
Shakopee, Faribault, Mankato, Winona an Red 
Wing, Minn. One car heading was unloade: 





Flaxseed 


Receipts of flaxseed for week e: ded 
Saturday and stocks in store, at M'.ne- 
apolis and Duluth, are shown belo» in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— —In s: re 
1910 1909 1910 1909 


Minneapolis.............+ 270 =. 308 28 J 
CURNOE n650 04s anes céduee 114 224 103 150 
Totals ......cecsececces 384 527 131 155 


FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YHA 
Receipts and shipments of flaxse:. at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sep . 1, 
to Sept. 24, 1910, were as follows, ~ itb 
comparisons, in bushels (000’s omit! ©): 
—Reeceipts— —Shipn _ 








1910 1909 1910 "09 

Minneapolis........ 618 741 103 83 
Duluth ............. 157 360 101 255 
Totals........... . 775 41,101 204 38 


Daily closing prices per bushel of | +x- 
seed in Minneapolis, Ohicago and /u- 


luth: —™M —Duluth—-- £0 

Spot Toarr Spot Oct Dec § i 
Sept. 21... 2.70% 2.65 2.7534 2.65 2.56. 
Sept. 22... 2.78 2.69 2.78 2.69 2.59% — 
Sept. 23... 2.6934 2.6734 2.7434 2.6722 2.63 5 
Sept. 24... 2.72 269 2.77 2.69 2.61 4 
Sept. 26... 2.70 2.70 2.78 2.70 2.65 8 
Sept. 27... 2.6834 2.6334 2.6334 2.6334 2.58 





Flour for Army 


Major Obarles P. Stivers, purcba- ng 
commissary, U. 8S. army, Eighth 9 
Walnut streets, Kansas City, Mo., wa: to 
receive bids, on Sept. 27, for follo™ ing 
flour to be delivered on or before Oct. |: 
4,998 Ibs straight, packed in 98-lb do be 
sacks; 73,988 Ibs straight in 24 ~ 
sacks, four sacks in a gunny. 
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EDUCATE THE HOUSEWIFE 


The Importance of This, to Extend 
Use of Baker’s Bread, Is Brought 
Out at Baltimore Convention 


A paper on the ‘‘ Relation of the House- 
wiie to the Baker,”’ read at the Baltimore 
convention, was of exceptional interest 
to the bakers. It was prepared by Mrs. 
F. L. Ransome, of Washington, but in 
ber absence, was read by Mrs. Cole. It 
was based on sixty answers to a set of 
questions prepounded to members of the 
Housekeepers’ Alliance. Briefly the 
questions were: 

Do you prefer bakers’ bread to home- 
made bread? Why? 

{so you prefer home-made bread to 
bakers’ bread? Why? 

Do you depend on bakers’ bread en- 
tircly? Why? , 

Considering the answers, Mrs. Ran- 
so ve is led to comment: 


: THE PAPER 

he comparison of the opinions and 
pr-ferences of sixty people sbows con- 
clusively that the majority prefer home- 
made bread, but that, with few excep- 
ticns, they would use entirely the manu- 
jactured article if they could find what 
vould suit them. The exceptions are ap- 
parently due to the traditional pride of 
the housewife in furnishing home-made 
Che tendency of housewives to use 
bakers’ bread seems to increase south- 
-ard, a number of them describing the 
ieficiency of colored cooks in bread 
making and their unwillingness to make 
it properly even when shown how. 

Six out of 60 replies were unreservedly 
in favor of bakers’ bread, while 14 pre- 
ierred it only when good home-made 
bread could not be obtained. Their rea- 
sons were because of the uniformity of 
the product, uncertainty of help, to avoid 
heat and labor and loss from failure. 
Some thought it better than average 
home-made bread, as it was usually 
lighter and better baked. 


OBJECTION TO UNWRAPPED BREAD 


_ A source of dislike to bakers’ bread is 
in the handling of unwrapped bread in 
direct delivery; at the counter by mid- 
diemen; at rural railroad stations from 
train to delivery wagons and on dumb- 
waiters in apartment houses. It is evi- 
dent that to suit the majority of house- 
wives bread must be handled in a clean- 
ly way at bakeries from start to finish 
ns wrapped there before transporta- 
ion, 

One person felt like not insisting upon 
wrapping of bread, because ‘'wrapping 
raised the price of bread and was conse- 
quently an added hardship to those less 
able to bear hardships.”’ 

Another stated: ‘tWe object to the la- 
bel being pasted on the crust.” 

lhe reasons given for preferring home- 
made bread were chiefly because of its 
good taste and satisfying qualities. 

The most interesting point brought 
out by the answers was as to the relative 
dependence of the housewife on the bak- 
er under present conditjons, and as to 
whether bakers would or could supply 
what she wants. 

The answers disclose the fact that only 
11 of the 60 persons use bakers’ bread 
entirely, either ane forced to do so by 
necessity, the difficulty being chiefly in 
finding cooks able to bake bread, or from 
tp to take the labor out of the home 

ie y. _ 

Thirty-eight depend partially on bak- 
ers’ bread to avoid heat in warm weath- 
er, to avoid expense and labor, to save 
time, for convenience in emergencies, 
because of difficulties in having home- 
made bread properly made as often as 
necessary to have it fresb. A number 
use it only for sandwiches, fillings 
for puddings and poultry. 

As — as 16 reasous were given why 
tbey used it partially only. But four- 
fifths of the entire number answering 
the questions agreed that they would be 
apt to use bakers’ bread entirely or most 
entirely, if they were satisfied with it. 


THEY REGARD QUALITY AS POOR 


There can be no doubt from the testi- 
mony given that, as one housewife says 
she Believes, the number is legion of 
a who think as the majority of 

ese answers indicate, i. e., that all 
over the United States the average] bak- 


ers’ bread is poor and unpalatable, with 
apparently very little substance or nu- 
tritive quality. ‘‘It is a question how 
bakers’ bread for the masses can ever be 
as good as home-made, because to make 
it as good, and to furnish as much flour 
in a loaf, would probably mean. charging 
a higher price per loaf and the greater 
mass of buyers cannot be made to do 
that,” as one housewife puts it. 

Inasmuch as some housewives are 
really satisfied with bakers’ bread and 
find the uniformity in the quality of the 
best grade the chief reason for using it, 
the difficulty seems to lie not so much 
in the lack of good bread made by bakers 
as in the ability of the housewife to find 
what will suit her and in getting it han- 
died, from start to finish, in a clean, san- 
itary way. 

To accomplish this interdependence, 
bakers should zealously avoid, as the 
good, conscientious bakers do: 

1. Sacrificing quality to produce quan- 
tity by adding too much water to in- 
crease the weight and volume of their 
loaves. 

2. Too much use of so-called ‘'family 
flour’’ and ‘'bakers’ flour;’’ using clear 
and patent flour such as the housewife 
uses. Needless to say, this should be un- 
bleached. 

8. Selling two kinds of bread at same 
price, made to look alike, but those for 
sale at counters of a larger size than the 
loaves sent out for delivery. 

4, Keeping employees who lick labels 
to stick on bread, and who deliver bread 
unwrapped after they have handled their 
horses and harnesses and worse; and, in 
general, avoid all unsanitary conditions 
in. making and delivering bread. 


THE DISCUSSION 


This paper, when read by Mrs. Cole, 
elicited exceptional interest from the 
bakers and a lively discussion ensued, 
of which this is a summary: 

A. W. J. Gibbs, San Francisco: I would 
like to say that we had a different ex- 
perience in Oalifornia. Not long ago two 
cups were offered, one to the housewife 
that made the best loaf of bread, and 
one to the baker who made the best loaf. 
About 162 samples came in, and I am 
sorry to say that about 90 per cent of the 
housewives’ bread was heavy, dark. col- 
ored, and what the baker would denomi- 
nate as unfit for use. 

David Chidlow said that at a woman’s 
club meeting in Chicago, he had gone 
into the question of bread making as to 
cost of ingredients, and the relative val- 
ue of the baker’s loaf as compared with 
the home-made loaf. The cost as given 
by the average of the ladies present was 
taken; they told how much of each in- 
gredient they used, and it was reduced 
to the proportion of either 100 Ibs or'to 
a barrel of flour. 

Without counting the labor or fuel in- 
volved in making the bread, the cost of 
each pound loaf of the housewife there 
was 13c. He put the question to some of 
them, How can you expect the baker to 
supply you with bread for 5c which costs 


- you 13c to make—for ingredients alone? 


DIFFERENCE IN COST 


Mrs. Cole: I would Jike to ask at what 
price could the baker afford to sell a loaf 
of bread, the material for which would 
cost the housewife 18c? At what price 
can the baker sell that loaf and have his 
profit? 

Mr. Chidlow: He ought to get 6c for it. 

Mrs. Cole: That is, it would cost us 7c 
more than he could sell it for and make 
money on it. 

Paul Schulze, Chicago: This poner 
shows us what we have to do in the fu- 
ture to gain the housewife’s confidence 
and good will. We who are in the busi- 
ness know that there are many wrong 
impressions among the housewives. We 
cannot understand why they look at the 
baker’s trade from their standpoint, 
when we ourselves, from our own ape 
agape know how wrong that standpoint 

8. 

It means we must educate the house- 
wife. Let the housewife find out how 

ood bakers’ bread is baked, and that 

t is far better than the average house- 
wife can possibly bake.: 

I believe to-day that most of the trou- 
bles with the health of the American 
porsie is directly due to the poor loaf of 

read that the housewife makes! But 
they do not know it; they do not believe 
it, and it is for us to convince them. 

There is one remark in that paper 


which shows very plainly how little the 
housewife knows about bakers’ goods; 
that is the sticking of labels on bread 
just as you would puta postage stamp 
on a letter. 

I would like to state right here that 
nine-tenths of all the labels that are put 
on bread are not gummed at all; they 
are simply little pieces of paper, and 
they are not even moistened; they are 
simply laid on the bread when it is in 
the dough. A loaf of bread, before it is 
baked, forms paste enough to hold the 
little piece of paper in place. 

President Meek: Ata meeting of the 
Board of Health in Los Angeles, one of 
the doctors spoke about our licking the 
labels—thought it was unsanitary. I 
asked him how many men he thought it 
would take to lick the labels for the 20,- 
000 loaves of bread produced each day in 
my place! 


BAKERS’ BREAD TOOK PRIZE 


B. H. Smith, Kansas City: This isa 
great lesson to the baker. The national 
association has been busy for the past 
18 years educating the baker; I believe 
it is just as important to our business to 
now begin to educate the housewife. I 
do not mean that she does not know how 
to make bread, but she does not know 
how the bakers make bread. I think if 
all of the master bakers would make an 
effort to get the housewives to come to 
their bakeries, it would be a good thing, 
because if they do that, the shops must 
be kept in trim, neat condition. 

Iremember some years ago we had a 
pure food show in Kansas City. Some 
miller offered gold—$10 or $20—for the 
best loaf of home-made bread. Over 
2,800 loaves were displayed, and of all 
the conglomerate masses of poor look- 
ing bread I ever saw, that was the worst. 
I was chosen as one of the judges, and 
it was a job. We finally selected what. we 


‘thought was the best loaf, and we found 


afterwards it was a counterfeit; that is, 
it was made by a baker. We did not 
know it at the time, but we found it out 
afterwards. 

G. F. Clarke, Jamestown, N.Y: I think 
the relation of the housewife to the bak- 
er is very similar to that of the miller 
and the baker. I think it should be a 
matter of co-operation rather than a 
matter of criticism. I think the house- 
wife and the baker should get better ac- 
quainted and understand each other 
more fully. I think splendid work along 
that line could be done by the co-opera- 
pad of the bakers with the women’s 
clubs. 


WRAP ALL BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Jay Burns, Omaha: The importance of 
this paper to me is not so much in the 
details as the fact that it gives the baker 
a vision from the outside. I believe that 
we all need to see our trouble from an- 
other angle. 

I want to emphasize one particular 
point of this paper, and that is the ques- 
tion of sanitation in delivery of our 
product. We spend our time and money 
and labor to develup a perfect product, 
and after we have succeeded, without 
any consideration whatever, we turn our 
whole reputation over to somebody who 
is not interested in the baking business. 

We must surround our product, from 
the time it leaves the factory, with pro- 
tection from deterioration, or we must 
deliver it direct to the consumer. I am a 
believer in not oy wrapped bread, but 
in wrapping every baker’s product. that 
leaves the shop. I do not think itisa 
question whether we should do it or not, 
but how we should do it, and I believe 
the time is coming when, if we want to 
keep our trade, we will have to present 
our product in that form. 

William Freihofer, Philadelphia: Mrs. 
Cole made a remark that was a very 

ood one—educate the housewife. Our 

dea is that, when we get our plant com- 

pleted, we will invite the rising genera- 
tion and give them a demonstration of 
bread baking, taking the bread from the 
sponge to the finished loaf. 

The man who bakes the best bread, 
and puts it before the consumer the 
rigbt way, is the man who usually gets 
the business, if he knows how to go ait- 
er it. So we will bring in the school 
children and show them these things, 
and there is no better advertisement for 
the baker or better educator for the pub- 


lic. 
I think inviting the people to one’s 
plant, and making a good impression, is 


one of the strongest factors in building 
up business. 

We had a hall connected with our bak- 
ery; we issued tickets and gave little en- 
tertainments there, taking the people 
through the factory first. It cost us $80 
or $90 a week, but we never did anything 
that paid so well. There is no better ad- 
vertisement than a pleased woman, 


BREAD AND STRAWBERRY JAM 

Mr. Lindemann, Buffalo: We had a lit- 

tle experience with inviting school chil- 
dren to bakeries. In Buffalo we had what 
we called a ‘tsurprise party,’’ invitin 
the children of the schools to come an 
see how bread is made. We had 6,500 in 
four hours; we had to put in a riot call 
and have the police there, and they re- 
fused to let any more children come. 
* What did we give them? A loaf of bread 
to each woman, and to the children 
bread sandwiches with strawberry jam. 
It was not hard to tell which of the 
children bad been there! 

We had about the same experience in 
Detroit, where we had 6,000 from two to 
seven, and this was not an up-to-date 
plant. 

I think the answer to a good many of 
the ‘problems is in three words which 
Mr. Smith used—‘'Educate the house- 
wife.’? The method is up to the baker. 

Mr. Haffner, Fort Wayne: The house- 
wife is very apt to get better bread 
in the larger loaf than in the 5c loaf, and 
I believe the bakers are coming to real- 
= this fact. I know it does benefit the 

avor. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Cottonseed oil is,very strong. Bakers 
say that current prices are the highest 
on record. It is quoted at 79(@82c per gal- 
Jon in car lots, delivered in Minneapolis. 
The consumption of this product in the 
Northwest is increasing. Bakers like it 
for the reason that it is cleaner and nicer 
to work with than lard oils. 
Shortening fluids of all kinds are high. 
Sugar is weaker. Prices declined 10c 
last week. Best granulated is quoted at 
$5.05 per 100 Ibs delivered in Minneapo- 
lis, car lots. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Offerings of soft winter wheat flour are 
not rey 4 Best patent is quoted at 
about $4.70 per bbl in bulk, delivered in 
Minneapolis, and straight at $4.40. Sales 
have been made on this basis. Winter 
wheat mills are not offering flour for 
shipment beyond December. 


FLOUR PURCHASES LIGHT 

Minneapolis users of soft winter wheat 
and hard spring wheat flours have not, 
as arule, | perwe amar ——— far ahead. 
Prices right along have been considered 
too — and buyers have bought only 
enough for near-by requirements. Con- 
tracts for all-winter delivery are yet to 
be made. 


NORMAN BAKING COMPANY 


The Norman Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
is Seeger | improvements to its plant 
which will increase its capacity to about 
15,000 loaves daily. The present output 
is 5,000 loaves and a full line of peony 
This company does a comparatively 
large shipping business, over half of its 
output being shipped to country points. 

NOTES 

Minneapolis cracker factories are run- 
ning overtime in an endeavor to catch 
up with their orders. Business with 
them is unusually good. 

Work on the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.’s 
factory in Minneapolis has been delayed 
on account of difficulty in securing struc- 
tural iron and other building materials. 

The rebuilding of the Northern Candy 
& Oracker Co.’s plant is almost complet- 
ed. The contractors expect to turn the 
building over to the occupants in about 
two weeks. 

The bakery of W. J. Mycue has been 
idle since the owner’s failure, One of 
the local banks holds a mortgage on the 
sob aged and the receiver, so far, has 

een unable to dispose of it. 

Ye Olde Tyme Bakerie, a erage emir 
which burned Aug. 3, has been rebuilt. 
While the principal fire damage was to 
the building proper, some of the machin- 
ery bad to be replaced. The plant is 
again running full capacity. 

ROBERT BEATTY. 

Minneapolis, Sept. 24. 
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A MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY 


Regan Bros.’ Enlarged Plant—Cost of 
Improvements, $40,000—Consumes 
100 Bbls Flour Daily 


Regan Bros., of Minneapolis, have re- 
cently completed a three-story addition 
to their bakery. The addition is of con- 
crete construction, and, with ye ager en 
cost approximately $40,000, the whole 

lant representing an investment of over 

100,000. Views taken from this bakery 
appear in this issue of the Northwestern 
iller in connection with the paper read 
by Prof. Harry Snyder at the convention 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers in Baltimore, Sept. 13-16, 

The mixing room of the bakery is on 
the second floor of the new addition and 
is equipped with four big mixers, driven 
by electric motors. After the dough is 
mixed and placed in troughs, it is 
wheeled into the proof room. This room 
is insulated wi'h a cork lining eight 
inches thick and is kept at a tempera- 
ture of 70 to 75 degrees winter and sum- 
mer. The uniform temperature is se- 
cured by the use of steam beat in winter 
and a refrigerator system in summer. 

The refrigerating machines are situat- 
ed in the basement and furnish refriger- 
ation for the proof rooms and cold stor- 
age boxes and water cooling tanks; no 
ice is omslonss. 

When the dough is taken out of this 
proof room, it is dropped through chutes 
down to the first floor into a divider 
which divides the dough at the rate of 46 
loaves a minute. From the divider the 
pieces of dough are carried on a belt to 
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claim that no kitchen in any home is 
bas cleaner than is their bakery. 

battery of seven ovens on the first 
floor of the building has a baking capac- 
ity of about 45,000 loaves each 24 hours. 
The consumption of flour at present is 
averaging over 100 bbis daily. There is 
—e storage provided in the building 
and about 10 carloads of flour are con- 
—— kept on hand. By carrying this 
quantity, the flour has an opportunity 
to ttage”’ properly before bret & 

The city delivery is handled by 22 wag- 
ons. Regan Bros. have always believed 
that handsome delivery wagons, kept up 
in perfect order, with splendid horses, 
were the very best kind of advertising. 
For this reason they have had built for 
them the best wagons to be found any- 
where in the country. The firm won the 
blue ribbon in the last ‘twork horse pa- 
rade’’ for the finest delivery team in 
Minneapolis. 

Over 100 persons are employed in and 
about the Regan bakery. 

The third floor of the new building is 
devoted to the offices of the company. 
The pete office of William M. Regan, 
— dent, and John J. Regan, vice pres- 
dent, is very attractive. Above a wains- 
coting of selected curly birch panels, 
silk tapestry is used for wall covering; 
the desks and furniture are of mabogany. 

In connection with the offices, a din- 
ing-room and kitchen have been fitted 
up, and each noon, luncheon is served to 
the officers of the company and the office 
employees. 

Regan Bros. have introduced a feature 
out of the ordinary in their business in 
that they have utilized a room, about 18 
x24 feet in size, adjoining the dining- 


ABOUT CAKE BAKING 


Paper by F. O. Stone, of Cincinnati— 
Read at National Convention of 
Master Bakers in Baltimore 


Given the subject of ‘‘Oake Baking on 
General Principies,’’ I shall endeavor to 
toucb upon those points which seem to 
be of most importance. 

The selection of materials sbould be 
done by some one with a clear knowl- 
edge of the use to which they are to be 
put. If this is not possible, the buyer 
and the superintendent should be on 
such terms of friendship that they can 
work together, exchanging ideas and dis- 
cussing plans for the mutual welfare of 
their employers. 


EXPERIMENTING 


We should always be open to sugges- 
tions and willing to be shown. If you 
want to try out the virtues of a new arti- 
cle and compare it with what you are 
using, my method is to make a batch the 
same size as [ am making of the regular 
material, or split the regular batch in 
two and make the two batches in every 
oe egy the same way, witb the excep- 

“a of the new material as against the 
old. 

Then bake them in the same oven, at 
the same time, and pass judgment. If 
you make but a small batch as atrial, be 
sure you bake it in the oven together 
with the reguiar mixture, so as to get 
the benefit of the same conditions of bak- 
ing. This I consider important, as a 
cake baked alone, or with a few, is far 
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a rounding-up machine, which does the 
work that formerly was done by hand on 
the bench. 

After the-loaves come from the round- 
ing-up machine, they are taken into an- 


other proofer, where rey are allowed to . 
n 


remain about 15 minutes in order to allow 
the dough to rise; here they are con- 
stantly moving towards a molding ma- 
chine which molds the loaves and makes 
them ready to place in the pans. 

From the time the dough is removed 
from the troughs in the proof room on 
the second floor, until panned, it is han- 
died entirely by machinery. The pans 
are then placed on racks, which are run 
into a hot room. This room is heated by 
live steam. The bread is allowed to re- 
main in the heated atmosphere until it 
has raised in the pans sufficiently and is 
ready for the ovens. The time allowed 
for baking is from 25 to 35 minutes. 

After being removed from the ovens 
the bread is again placed on galvanized 
iron racks and rolled into the packing 
.room, where it is allowed to reel before 
packing for shipment by express to the 
country, as far west as central Montana 
and east into northern Michigan, or is 
delivered by wagons to the city trade. 

Regan Bros.’ specialty is bread and 
rolls. They do not turn out any pastry. 
In building the bakery, they aimed to 
make it as complete as possible from a 
sanitary point of view; the oven fronts 
and bake shop walls are all white en- 
amel brick. They have equipped it with 
the very latest models of bread-making 
machinery. The whole system of baking 
is carried on under the strictest hygienic 
conditions; all the water used is filtered 
by mech&nical filters and the cold water 
is chilled by refrigeration, instead of 
with ice. Regan Bros, take pride in the 


room, as a club room or den for the en- 
tertainment of visitors and invited 
guests. This is handsomely furnished 
in weathered oak and leather; the ceil- 
ing and walls are frescoed and the room 
is decorated with fine paintings, rich 
bronzes and cut glass ware. Above the 
massive grease fireplace is a painting of 
a wooded field on the Regan ranch in 
southern Oalifornia,with the Santa Rosa 
Mountains as a background. 





Against Continuing President 
A resolution was offered in the Balti- 
more convention, making the retiring 
president a member of the executive 
committee for the ensuing year. The 
argument was that, with the experience 
acquired by the president during his 
term of office, he would be qualified to 
render valuable service as a member of 
the committee in handling the affairs of 
the organization. It was also advocated 
that he might have wise policies which, 
not having_been fully carried out during 
his incumbency, he could, in proper de- 
gree, influence the new administration 
to give due attention. 
he question aroused lively discus- 
sion, Mark Bredin, of Toronto, leading a 
slender minority in opposition. He, with 
increasing converts, finally converted 
bis hearers to his position and the reso- 
lution was lost by a pronounced vote. 





An investigation of the bakeries of San 
Francisco, Cal., is being made by the 
hospital and health committee of the 
beard of supervisors. The fact that some 
bakers sel! 14-oz loaves and others only 
10- and 12-0z loaves is causing criticism. 
What is described as a ‘glaring fraud” 
is the discovery that ‘tMilk”’ bread is 
made without the use of milk. 


different than when baked in a large 
ovenful. 


CARE OF MATERIALS 


No cake bakery can be economically 
run without an ice box in connection. 
The cooler must be large enough to al- 
low of a systematic arrangement of the 
supplies kept therein and be handy 
enough to the mixing room that its value 
won’t be lost by time consumed in going 
to and fro. 

The value of butter is Jost if it cannot 
be kept at the proper temperature. Con- 
siderably more eggs will be required, in 
some kinds of mixes, if the eggs are 
warm; andin any case where the eggs 
are warm, they rapidly lose their 
strength and usefulness, as well as flavor. 

It is as absolutely necessary to control 
the temperature of cake dough and of 
the various ingredients as they are add- 
ed, as it is to control the temperature of 
bread dough. From the standpoint of 
economy, it is even more important. 

Arich mixture, which depends upon 
the butter and omer being creamed to a 
point of extreme lightness, is very apt to 
curdle, when the eggs are being added, 
if the eggs are added slowly as they 
should be. 

This condition can be avoided in sev- 
eral ways; one is by adding flour; an- 
otber, and by far the better way, is by 
adding the eggs at a temperature close 
to 55° F. By the latter the full value of 
the eggs will be obtained, and fewer 
eggs will do the same work that is done 
by more eggs added when warm. 


MIXING THE CAKES 


'Much depends upon the man at the 
mixer. He need not be a college grad- 
uate or a man of business ability, but he 
must be a man who is investigative; a 
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man who appreciates the responsibilities 

placed upon him and who is not apt to 

consider little things as of little impor- 

tance. Good judgmentis sored toward 

so arranging conditions as to secure the 

proper temperatures necessary for the 
est results. 

In bread making the water can be tem- 
geese to offset the temperature of the 

our; but in cake baking it is different, 
So many things enter into the problem 
that no hard and fast rules can be /aid 
down and the operator must have judg- 
ment, and use it, if he is to produce uni- 
form results at a minimum cost, 

The operator must realize that be ig 
making a compound, nota mixture. It 
is very essential to good workman:hip 
that he get the various ingredients t»or- 
ougbly and evenly distributed. Ii he 
does this he can use the minimum 
amount of eggs and butter and ob:ain 
much better results. 

In soft cake baking, this is more im- 
portant, perhaps, than with the stiifer 
class of goods. The cakes will have a 
more even and a firmer texture anc, be- 
cause of being more perfectly aer:ted, 
will reflect the light and be ofa more 
clear and bright color, 

In soft cakes, the place where = ore 
bakers or those who mix the dough: ial! 
down is in the mixing in of the four, 
Unless this is mixed in smoothly and 
completely, the cake will not be « suc- 
cess; all the care and expense of « cur- 
ing proper temperatures in the ing -edi- 
ents and the final temperature o: the 
dough will be lost. 


BAKING THE CAEES 


I do not believe that any one sitv!e of 
oven is adapted to all classes of c.kes, 
However, the man at the oven can :egu- 
late all ovens so as to get very clos: |y to 
the best results, if he watches his busi- 
ness closely and studies the effe: ts} of 
open dampers, open doors, etc. 

The size of the cake, as well as the na- 
ture of the cake, regulates the temera- 
ture in which it must be baked to o \tain 
the best results. The same cake dvugh, 
baked in different degrees of tempera- 
ture, will not be recognizable a: the 
same cake; many a cake is ruine:’ be- 
cause itis baked in too higb or to» low 
a temperature. 

In the matter of cream puffs, where 
size for a given amount of dough i; es- 
sential, it means dollars and cents 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

First determine what size of {atch 
your machine will mix to best acdvan- 
tage. There is an exact amount that 
each machine will mix and do the work 
perfectly. Above or below that amount 
the cakes depreciate in quality, uv less 
you offset it by enriching them. 

Let your ambition be to make as many 
full-sized batches as possible, rather 
than to make as large a variety of cakes 
as possible. 

Use sour milk and soda, rather than 
sweet milk and baking powder, wher- 
ever it is possible. You can use /ess 
shortening and still obtain the sam» de- 
gree of richness, with sour milk or but- 
termilk, and your cake will] keep ist 

-longer; and sour milk is usually so’: ior 
less money than sweet. 

Simplify the operations in your -bop 
by keeping each man at some ce’tain 
part of the work and making hir re- 
sponsible for that part: one man a: the 
mixer, one man at the oven, anc one 

_ man at the bow! or bench. 

Weigh the dough into your pans b ‘ore 
baking and insist on obtaining a » sen 
number of cakes per pound every ‘ay- 
Check up on the cakes delivered to our 
shipping room and see that all c:kes 
are accounted for. Keep a record all 
‘*cripples” and have them saved so °:to 
be able to place the responsibility w ‘ere 
it belongs. . 

Proper management of your sbop «ill 
more than offset the difference in »''cé 
as between good materials and poor 1a- 
terials. 

Never attempt to economize on e¢'''P- 
ment; it is false economy. Plent: of 
tools to work with saves many a ™') 8 
wages. 

If your foreman claims he can save | °U 
money by doing something his wa) ° 
some new way don’t dispute him, ut 
give him a chance to prove it. That sort 
of thing breeds pride and loyalty 14 
self-confidence and the spirit of co-0 °' 
ation, without which you are as a °''!P 
without a pilot. 





New Bakeries 

John Ghiardi has leased a buildin at 
Negaunee, Mich., for bakery. D. /'04 
ers bas opened a bakery at Char!: 0, 
owa. Fred Matsdorf bas started a a 
ery at Cadillac, Mich. R. M. Jobnso".° 
Stuart, Iowa, bas leased a building ‘°F 
bakery at Perry, Iowa. F. J. Lainse” '5 
phe magi | to open bakery at Ida Grove, 
owa. fred Anderson has opened bk- 

ery at Willow City, N. D. 





New England Steam Bakery Co., 50% 
City, Iowa, is erecting a new buildin. 
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BAKERS AT BALTIMORE 


Attended by Big Men— Active In- 
terest in Proceedings—New Offi-, 
cers—At Kansas City Next 


The yearly convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, held at 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-16, was a very 
successful one, both as to attendance 
and results accomplished. The bakery 
business, unlike many other trades, is 
of a character to permit members to de- 
rive exceptional benefits from coming to- 
gether in such ees and that at 
Baltimore would compare favorably with 
any previous convention that has been 
held. 

The attendance was made up largely 
oi big men in the business, and they not 
only had a good time meeting old ac- 
quaintances, but took an active interest 
in the proceedings and seemed to gain a 
great deal of good from them. 

Unlike the Minneapolis convention, 
that at Baltimore was favored with pro- 
pitious weather conditions, and this, 
added to the careful and complete ar- 
rangements of the local bakers’ commit- 
tee for the comfort and entertainment 
of the visitors, contributed to make the 
meeting exceptionally successful. 

The new officers elected, most of them 
tried and experienced men in the organ- 
ization, insure wise handling of the as- 
sociation’s affairs in the next year. The 
officers are: 

President, Paul Schulze, Chicago; vice 
president, W. J. Mulgrew, Dubuque, 
Iowa; treasurer, Charles E. Abbott, New 
York; secretary, B. F. Whitecar, Phila- 
delphia. To the two vacancies in the 
executive were elected George M. Haff- 
cer, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Wilfred Sin- 
gleton, Cleveland, Ohio. They succeed 
R. M. Bryce, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Paul Schulze, of Chicago. 

The bakers’ committee, of Baltimore, 
which had local arrangements in charge, 
was composed of Albert A. White, chair- 
man; Charles E. Meade, secretary; 
Harry D. Eastman, assistant secretary ; 
George E. Oase, treasurer; E. H. Koes- 
ter, chairman financial committee; Wal- 
lace D. White, financial secretary; Rob- 
ert V. White, Charles Schmidt, E. G. 
Knatz, A. J. Will, L. 8. Tyler, A. F. Hor- 
ner. 

Kansas Oity and Louisville were the 
only cities actively seeking the conven- 
tion for 1911. On a vote, Kansas City 
was chosen by a big majority. 

The attendance was close to 700, of 
which 350 were ladies. 

The convention was opened Sept. 13, 
with prayer by Dr. J. Hoffman, and after 
a felicitous and happy speech by Albert 
A. White, chairman of the local bakers’ 
committee, Mayor Mahool addressed the 
bakers and bid them to feel welcome to 
Baltimore. 


A Testing Bureau 


George Freeman, of Kalamazoo, after 

going elaborately into the subject of the 
most satisfactory blends of flour, advo- 
cated the establishment by the associa- 
tion of a flour testing bureau. At the 
head of such a bureau he would place an 
expert of commanding ability. 
_ His chief duties should consist of test- 
ing the different grades of flour from all 
the different mills of the country and 
keeping part of the samples upon which 
members of the bakers’ association 
bought flour. 

The test should apply mainly to the 
bread-making qualities of flour, com- 
pared with a standard flour, to be named 
by the association each year. 

He should value flours by pevewninas, 
according to their bread-making value, 
taking as standard 100.per cent; make 
one slightly inferior, 97 per cent; one 
Slightly better than standard, 105 per 
cent, and soon. Then any baker read- 
ing a report of a test would know the 
real value of the flour compared with the 
established standard, no matter what the 
Price was, 

Tests should be made of the new crop 
as soon as the miller bas fixed his blend 
of wheat and all information obtainable 
should be obtained concerning the 
handling of it in the bakery. 

Millers who made any ical changes 
in their blend, could furnish the bureau 
witb a new sample for testing. 

The bureau should furnish every mem- 
ber of the bakers’ association a copy of 
the report on all fours and other infor- 
mation concerning them. As all flours 
could be bought by bakers subject to 
test with the national associat on, if 
there was ng # dispute, we would have 
_ man test it, instead of submitting to 
time nee in vogue at the present 

It would put an end 
4. Reece to flour troubles 

To establish such a bureau would ne- 
fossitate the doubling or perhaps treb- 
j ng the dues of the regular members, or 
e could be done by assessing each mem- 

er $1 for every 1,000 bbis of flour he 
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uses which, I think. would be the fairest 
way. Thus if a man uses 5,000 bbis of 
flour a year, he would pay $5 extra per 
year to the association for flour informa- 
tion. If carried out right, he would cer- 
we 5 his money’s worth. 

Mr. Freeman made some pretty hard 
slams at the miller, charging bim with 
— the housewife superior flour, and 
with inducing the baker to take long 
patents and lower grades where he 
could. He advocated that, in producing 
first quality of bread, the best of flour 
be used by bakers. 

Animated discussion ensued. 

H. B. Smith, Kansas City: I believe 
the people know what they want. I 
know from the miller that the most of 
his clears are shipped to the Old Coun- 
try. pate there are not particular 
about quality. As the American public 
demands the best quality of bread, it 
surely takes the best quality of flour to 
make it. 

James Dempster, Toronto: I want the 
miller to guarantee a uniform grade or 
standard of flour; I will not switch from 
the one who does that. Fifteen cents 
per barrel is very little to pay to insure 
a good flour, and if the miller will see to 
it that he gives you good flour, it will 
solve a lot of our troubles. 

Paul Schulze, Chicago: I do not think 
we ought to worry as to what the miller is 
going to do with his low grade and clear 

our. We know that the people want 
the best goods they can buy, and I think 
the best goods can only be made of the 
best flour. The miller will find a way to 
dispose of his low grade flour; he will 
send a good deal abroad, and the rest 
will be used for cheaper bread. 

There are a good many bakers who 
think the cheaper they make bread, the 
more they will sell. Let them use the 
cheaper flour. They acknowledge they 
do not make as good an article; so let 
everybody know that the cheaper bread 
is an inferior article. 

W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne: The trouble 
with us bakersis that we may use a good 
flour, and know what it will do; but 
some salesman comes along and sells us 
flour at 10 or 15c bbl less; then our 
troubles begin. 

A. Boettler, St. Louis: There is a 
whole lot of buncombe about the miller 
doctoring flour. If the baker would 
watch his flour a little and his tempera- 
ture, he would often get good bread out 
of flour that he does not think is good. I 
have had that provenin my experience. 

Our company has seven plants, and we 
have trouble in one or the other nearly 
all the time; last year one of the largest 
had trouble with its bread, and the man- 
ager declared he was being discriminat- 
ed against. We finally found that local 
causes had affected the flour. 

Mr. Haffner, Fort Wayne: If the baker 
is educated in his business so he can tell 
the miller what kind of flour be must 
have, I believe the miller will furnish it; 
the price will of course be set accord- 


ingly. 
r. Junge, Joplin, Mo: I have used 
Kansas flour for a long time, and believe 
Kansas millers make shorter patents 
than the Minnesota millers do; think 
that one reason why we get good results. 
A. Boettler: We have ‘thad a time’’ 
when we did not use a pound of Minne- 
sota flour. We have used Kansas flour 
for the last 12 years. We also use Min- 
nesota flour, but whenever the differen- 
tial is too great, we use Kansas flour. 
M. Breden, Toronto: I take excep- 
tion to one point in Mr. Freeman’s pa- 
er; be is a little too hard on the miller. 
P think the millers as a class are just as 
bonest as are the bakers. (Applause.) 
If the miller is dishonest, it is brought 


* about by ourselves. When you put it up 


to aman that he must sell his flour for 
10c bb! less than he asks, naturally he 


will give you a flour that is not so good. 


F. H. Hohengarten, St. Louis: I dare- 
say a good many of you will bear me out 
when I say that it is not always the 
flour, but conditions in your bake shop 
and the way = handle your dough that 
makes the difference in bread. 

Mr. Cunningham, Muncie, Ind: I have 
been in business since March, 1884, In 
that time I have had trouble with just 
three cars of flour, one which was poor, 
one bad, and one gros g bad. With these 
exceptions, I have had all good flour. I 
feel the reason is that the miller and I 
have an understanding that there is only 
one quality of flour that Cunningham 
wants, and tbat is the best. 


Position of the Baker 


Ex-President Simon Hubig, in treating 
the subject of the ‘' Relation of the Bak- 
er to the Public,” after felicitous remarks 
upon the baker in history, observed: 

The modern baker stands in the posi- 
tion of manufacturer of the food which 
makes the world pulsate with strength 
and happiness. And since the strength 
and happiness of all the world depends 
upon the state of health of its people, a 
condition brought about by the use of 
pure food and drink, it can readily be ob- 
served that the baker is the first and 


foremost factor in maintaining a high 
standard of health and of humanity. 

The baking business is to-day conduct- 
ed under the most exactingly clean and 
sanitary conditions. 

The product of the modern bakery is 
handled in such a maoner that the pub- 
lic is or certainly will be satisfied that 
the baker is complying with all the laws 
of hygiene and sanitation. Olean meth- 
ods of making and handling bread is to- 
ba the baker’s religion. 

e see the close relationship of the 
baker and the public, by bis producing 
life’s best food and thereby relieving the 
housewife of the drudgery of baking. 

Who of us could have dreamed a few 
years ago of a restoration of the baker to 
his rightful position as the leader of all 
food manufacturers? 

The pure food officials to-day recog- 
nize bis position and are enacting and 
enforcing laws to keep the baker’s prod- 
uct up to the highest standard of qual- 
ity, and that it be cared for and be deliv- 
ered to the people absolutely pure and 
uncontaminated. 

The baker is not and will not be slow 
in complying with the demand of the 
public, as he is more than appreciative 
of his opportunity, and by mutual co- 
operation with the authorities, will make 
and distribute his products in a manner 
wholly to the satisfaction of the public. 

Did you ever see a millionaire baker? 
Well, hardly. They sometimes dream 
they are millionaires, but they wake up 
when the pipe goes out and find them- 
selves simply bakers, trying to figure a 
profit out of 4c bread when flour is $6 
per'bbi. 

No matter bow high may be the price 
of materials, he never changes his price 
or charges any more for his product than 
that fixed by long custom. 


4 
Advertising by Small Baker 

In a paper on ‘'Advertising from the 
a el) of a Small Baker,’ Alder- 
man A. Hilton, Toronto, Oanada, ex- 
pressed these among otber sentiments: 

The primary purpose of most advertis- 
ing is to increase business. Some ad- 
vertising is done with other objects in 
view, but in most cases nowadays every 
dollar spentin advertising is expected 
to come back sooner or later, bringing 
many others with it. I think that there 
is not a progressive baker present who 
will not agree with me, when I say that 
advertising is a sure business-getter. It 
might reasonably be termed as sowing 
the seed for larger trade, and, as witb 
all sowing, there must go a certain 
amount of faith to assist in waiting for 
the barvest. 

There are some comparatively inex- 
pensive ways of advertising that are 
good and can be easily taken advantage 
of by the small baker. 

First, I would advise that you take an 
interest in keeping your bakery clean 
and tidy, and allowing it to be made 
known in your town that it is open for 
pepeenes by the public. This you will 
find to have a wholesome effect on your 
trade. It not only benefits you from that 
point of view, but it is a great incentive 
to your men to appear neat and tidy and 
I believe it has a good effect al] around. 

This is a way of advertising that the 
smallest of our number may take advan- 
tage of, and as habits are formed from 
small beginnings, if you have not formed 
this habit, begin it now. While the ap- 
penrenee of your bakery should always 


be kept neat, the appearance on the 


street of your rigs forms no small chance 
for display and advertising. 

Many good merchants sitting down to 
write an advertisement immediately be- 
come distinctly different personalities. 
They try to use OF penne language”’ and 
lose their personal charm. Too many 
advertisements start off like the pream- 
ble to a constitution. Get to the point 
quickly. 


Bread vs. Breakfast Food 


Ex-President H. B. Leary, in discuss- 
ing the ‘tKelation of the Housewife to 
the Baker,” said: 

White bread, made by bakers, supplies 
more food value for the money than can 
be bought in any other food article for 
any meal. Itis the best balanced food 
ration for man. People are wasting every 
day thousands of dollars in cereal break- 
fast foods, which cost them much more 
per pound and give them much less in 
nourishing food than they get in bread, 
and there is notbing that can be pre- 

ared in more appetizing ways for break- 
ast than bread. 


Other papers read were by H. R. Clis- 
sold, Chicago; Robert Corby, Washing- 
ton; W. M. Regan, Minneapolis; F. 
Schlichenmayer, Philadelphia; ’ R. 
tee gg | inghamton . ¥; L. B. 
Roush, luffton, Ind. H. A. Kohman 
read a report on bis work as fellowship 
student of the University of Kansas. 


Fire did $1,000 damage to the bakery of 
F. Friedman, at Youngstown, Obio. 
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Convention Notes 
There were plenty of flour salesmen. 


The bakers did not buy much flour 
during the convention. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. gave 
— of the bakers a leather ‘'tight wad”’ 
wallet. 


The ladies were splendidly entertained 
with automobile rides, theatre parties 
and the like. 


The Red Star Yeast Co., Milwaukee, 
presented every visitor with a combina- 
tion pen and pencil. 


Patrick Reynolds, who has been inthe 
bakery business at Baltimore for 56 
years, was at the convention. 


Julius F, Fleischmann, head of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., Oincinnati, was 
at the convention for a day. 


The big men in the convention were 
disposed to be conservative, and resent- 
ee Fa tendency to quarrel with the 
miller. 


Each baker received a handsome con- 
vention souvenir in the form of a steel 
envelope opener, with a single-bladed 
knife for the handle. 

Jay Burns, of the Connecticut Pie Co., 
Omaha, Neb., is an uncompromising ad- 
vocate of wrapping all bakery goods be- 
fore leaving place of manufacture. 

{For business sessions, the large ball- 
room in Hotel Belvidere was used. It 
was made bright with flag decorations, 
in which the British Union Jack occu- 
pied a conspicuous place. 

Among those making exhibits at the 
convention were 8S. Gumpert & Co., New 
York; Read hogy tap Co., York, Pa; 
Ward, Mackey Co., Providence, R. a3 
Joseph Middleby, Jr., Boston. 

Before the executive committee came 
the question of electing a member from 
the associate membership. This did not 
meet witb the approval of the members 
of the committee and adverse action was 
taken. 

The matter of changing the date of the 
annual convention from the first Tues- 
day in September to the first Tuesday in 
October, coming before one of the meet- 
ings, was referred to the executive com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

At the convention Simon Hubig, of 
the Hubig Pie & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
showed photographs of a shipping case 
for pies. It is very compact and ingen- 
ious in construction and limited use has 
a ge shown that it insures the ship- 
ping of pies without damage. 

The trip down the bay to Annapolis 
Naval Academy, by steamer Louise, on 
Tuesday afternoon, was a very pleasant 
affair. The Fleischmann Yeast Co. pro- 
vided this feature, and was unstinted as 
to food and refreshments. As in all 
things undertaken by this company, 
nothing was left undone that would add 
to the pleasure of the bakers. George E. 
Case, Baltimore manager, had charge of 
the excursion, 





Fleischmann Representatives 


At the Baltimore convention, the 
Fleischmann Yeast Oo, had representa- 
tives as follows: 

Charles J. Christie,W. F. Grimm, Louis 
Winternitz, Cincinnati; Frank N. Horn, 
St. Louis; Eugene Logottetti, Chicago; 
G. E. Case, Baltimore; H. R. Newcomb 
and M, P. McHenry, New York; Thomas 
L. Wiggins, Trenton, N. J; Theodore 
Brennecke Philadelphia; R. P. Parker, 
Canada; W. 8S. Verit » Boston; H. E. 
Trent Toronto; G. B. Delauney, Nor- 
folk Va; R. ©. De Vault, Washington; 
F. Tybering, St. Paul; L. W. Hoegel, Buf- 
alo. 





Salty Order of Pretzels 


The ‘'grand baking’ of the Salty Or- 
der of Pretzels was a feature of the Na- 
tional convention in Baltimore. About 
100 master bakers were initiated. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 

Master Big Twist, William H. Korn, 
Davenport, lowa; Master Little Twist, 
E. T. Clissold, Chicago; Master Lyer, J. 
A. Lenhardt, Davenport, Iowa; Master 
Salter, puguet C, Junge, Joplin, Mo; 
Master Roller, H. O. Bennett, Chica 0; 
Master Proofer, F. 8. Bambord, ew 
York; Master Kneader, E. C. Johnson, 
Boston; Master Peeler, Wilfred Single- 
ton, Cleveland. 





Desieger Bros., Rochester, N. Y., have 
just had plans for their new bakery sub- 
mitted to them. They do a very exten- 
sive business. 

The commissioner of weights and 
measures of New York city plans to en- 
force the new law requiring the weigh- 
ing of bread, effective Oct. 1. 


The building occupied by CObristian 
Gunzenhauser, wholesale baker, Lan- 
caster, Pa., collapsed Sept. 11. The em- 
ployees bad sufficient warning and es- 
caped without ng © Fire followed, and 
the building was destroyed. Loss re- 
ported at $40,000. 
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THE LONDON EXHIBITION 


Held During Week of Sept. 5-10— 
Prizes Offered by Millers—Im- 
porters Do Not Participate 


The annual exbibition and market of 
confectioners, bakers and allied trades is 
being held this week at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, London. It has been fairly 
well patronized, although the attendance 
is not as large as might be desired. 

The usual number of prizes are being 
offered by British millers to bakers for 
winning in the various bread contests. 
Millers put up substantial sums of casb 
for prizes, and this goes to the bakers 
winning prizes on bread made from the 
flour of such millers. 

In years gone by the bakers’ exhibition 
was a most important event for import- 
ers of American flour, but this is all 
changed since the system of British mill- 
ers offering money prizes came in vogue. 
It has become almost entirely an Eng- 
lish millers’ affair; importers of Ameri- 
can flour now pay no attention to it. 

It is a question whether the system of 
cash prizes put up by home millers bas 
not had atendency to do more harm than 
good. Many millers are now tired and 
disgusted, claiming that the whole ex- 
hibition is run for the benefit of two or 
three of the larger mills; such- millers 
bave announced their intention of tak- 
ing no further part in the exhibition, 
after their leases for space expire. 

Under present conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to realize in what way either the 
miller or the baker derive much benefit 
from the exhibition, as far as purchases 
of flour are concerned. Millers make 
every effort to sell baker customers as 
much flour as possible during exhibition 
week, and undoubtedly many bakers 
make it a point to load up heavily dur- 
ing that week, apparently thinking that 
flour can be obtained at bargain prices. 
There is no reason why flour prices 
should be lowest at this particular sea- 
son of the year; really the reverse is 
sometimes the case. Purchases made in 
this manner seem to bean absolute oeee. 
ulation, on the part of both the miller 
and the baker. 

W. Vernon & Sons, of Liverpool and 
London, as usual have a most attractive 
exhibit at this year’s exhibition, and are 
dispensing hospitality to alarge number 
of visitors. They offer £100 to the win- 
ner of the champion cup and other prizes 
in private competitions, the conditions 
being that only their well-known brands 
of flour, ‘'VVV,” ‘‘Town Whites” and 
*tMillennium’’ are to be used in produc- 
ing the bread exhibited. 

Fhe North Shore Mill Co., Liverpool, 
is also an exhibitor, its exhibit being 
principally made up of an artistic ar- 
rangement of flour sacks. 

Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., of Cardiff, is 
represented at the exhibition, its exhibit 
consisting solely of Turog brown flour 
and of appetizing articles made from the 
flour, such as rolls, loaves, scones, etc. 


London, Sept.9. O. F. G. RAIKES. 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW BAKERY FOR CONSUMERS’ CO. 


The Consumers’ Bread Co. is having 
plans drawn for its new bakery to be 
built at Fourteenth and Chestnut streets 
within the next few months. The build- 
ing plans will be supplied by the archi- 
tects of the Ward-Corby plants. 

Some months ago the Consumers’ 
company bought a building site with 
the idea of erecting thereon a plant to 
take the place of the present Warneke 
and Crow bakeries. The plot is 262x324 
feet in dimension. The proposed build- 
ings will cover but a part of this, the 
rest to be held in reserve for future 
needs. 

The new plant will contain 20 Durkopf 
ovens, as against 8 ovens in the Smith 

lant, the company’s largest present 
Bakery. Every modern idea in baker 
construction will be embodied in it with 
the idea of making it an absolutely 
mode! plant. 


NO BREAD WRAPPING ORDINANCE 

Previous to starting for Milwaukee to 
attend the meeting of health officers, 
Dr. W. 8. Wheeler, bealth commissioner 
of Kansas City, announced that directly 
upon his return he would begin a cam- 
paign for the passage of an ordinance 
requiring the syappiag of all bread and 
miscellaneous bakery products. it has 
since becomé known that Dr. Wheeler 
has abandoned bis plans on account of 
the impracticability of such a require- 
ment and the added cost to the consu- 
mer. 


WILL REQUIRE HEALTH CERTIFICATES 

It is probable that Kansas City will 
require certificates of healtb from all em- 
perer of factories where food products 
or Jocal sale are manufactured. The lo- 
cal bakers indorse and will give what 
aid they can to secure the passage of an 
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ordinance requiring such certificates 
and providing for enforcement by fining 
the employer of men or women unable 
to show a physician’s certificate of 
healtb. Several years ago some of the 
bakers attempted to force their employ- 
ees to secure certificates of healtb, but 
found it impossible to enforce the re- 
quirement. 


KANSAS FLOUR WORKING BETTER 


As noted in the Kansas department of 
a recent issue of the Northwestern Mill- 
er, some trouble was experienced by bak- 
ers in properly adjusting their methods 
to the requirements of the new-crop 
Kansas flours. The flour appeared to 
have a greenness and newness not nor- 
mally present even in the earliest milled 
flours from new wheat. Experiments 
demonstrated that the flours required a 
somewhat shorter proofing time to get 
the best results. 

When handling methods were adjusted 
to the flours’ requirements, loaf volume 
and number of loaves were proved to be 
up to or better than in the average of 
new flours of other crops. 

This year’s first movement of Kansas 
wheat was unusually dry and required 
more than a norma! amount of moisture 
for milling. This fact was probably, in 
considerable degree, accountable for the 
singular action of the flours. 

Information from bakers indicates that 
the trouble is practically over. The 
flours still require a relatively shorter 
proofing period, and this may be a fea- 
ture of the flours throughout the crop 
year; but reports from use of the later 
milled flours from new wheat are quite 
uniformly satisfactory. 


THE LABOR UNION 


The Missouri State Federation of La- 
bor, in session at Jefferson City last 
week, passed a resolution favoring the 
enforced use of the union label on the 
product of union bakeries. The dele- 
gates from Kansas City and St. Louis ar- 
gued, in support of the resolution, that 
the non-union bakeries could supply the 
entire bread requirement of the state 
and that the union bakers could not pro- 
tect themselves save by a labeling re- 
quirement. 

Master bakers will not be eager to 
deal with the unions, if to be a union 
shop requires an additional label on the 
loaf. 

NOT USING SPRING FLOUR 


The Consumers’ Bread Oo. has wholly 
discontinued the use of spring wheat 
flour in its bakeries. For many years 
the percentage of spring flours used by 
Kansas City bakers has been steadily 
decreasing. At first a majority of spring 
was used, later a quarter to a third of 
Kansas was used, increasing to half or 
more of Kansas. The latter proportions 
have long been popular. 

The decision of the big local compan 
to use straight Kansas patents will 
doubtless be echoed in the custom of the 
amaller bakeries. Many of these, bow- 
ever, have long used only the Kansas 
flour. 

WRAPPED BREAD 


A few years ago a Kansas City baker 
undertook to stimulate trade on a spe- 
cial wrapped loaf. He advertised it 
heavily, arguing in favor of the greater 
cleanliness of the loaf. In a short time 
he built the business to about 15,000 
loaves a day. In hardly less time, it 
dwindled to less than 1,500 loaves, 

The baker says the public simply was 
not interested beyond the first impres- 
sion, and he believes the reason to be 
that buyers as a whole would rather see 
what sort of loaf they are getting than 
to buy a loaf in a wrapper. 


R. E. STERLING. 
Kansas City, Sept. 24. 





Home-made Bread Co., Philadelphia 


Regarding the statement made in this 
department on Aug. 24, that the courts 
had been asked to open the books of the 
Home-made Bread Co., Philadelphia, for 
inspection by expert accountants, the 
facts are ascertained to be: 

The company is not before any court 
for any purpose. The stock is owned by 
the children of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Jones, left in shares to them by 
their parents, some of it in trust, When 
Mrs. Jones died a short time ago, she en- 
tirely cut off one of her daughters who 
had displeased her. This daughter pre- 
vailed upon two of her sisters, whose 
shares were willed in trust, to contest 
their mother’s will. This ties up the lat- 
ter’s estate, but in no way affects the 
Home-made Bread Co. of Philadelphia, 
which is prosperous and declaring its 
usual dividends. 


The Imperial Baking Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 authorized. 

A bread war isin progress at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

The Nasmith Baking Oo. is erecting a 
bakery at Toronto, Ont., 100x200 feet. It 
is of mill construction. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
BAKE OVEN 


Louis J. Kulb, the Philadelphia baker, 
bas patented a bake oven. 

Olaim 3 reads: ‘'The combination 
with an oven, of layers of hollow tubes 
arranged above and below the oven to 
form a non-conductor of heat, and means 
arranged to prevent circulation through 
said tubes.”’ 


DOUGH DIVIDER 


R. J. F. Aldred and Alfred E. Aldred, 
of Glencoe, Ont., have secured patents 
on a dough divider. 

Claim lreads: ‘'tIn a dough divider, 
thé combination of a dough feeding 
chamber, a plunger chamber communi- 
cating therewith, a reciprocating feeding 
member in said feeding chamber adapt- 
ed to feed dough into said plunger cham- 
ber, a plunger reciprocating in said 
plunger chamber and a mold co-operat- 
ing witb said plunger and plunger cham- 
ber to receive the dough.’ 


OVEN DOOR 


Frank H. Van Houten and David J. 
Hanna, Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
have patented a door for bakers’ ovens. 

Claim 1 reads: ‘‘tIn a door for bakers’ 
ovens, the combination with the door 
frame partes an elongated opening, of 
a plurality of doors independently pivot- 
ed on an axial Jine in D pager nae J to the 
top of the opening, and a supplemental 
door loosely supported in position to 
rest against the proximate ends of the 
doors to bridge and close the opening 
between the same.’’ 


DOUGH RAISING DEVICE 


Andrew Hillman, of Home Valley, 
Wash., has been granted a patent on a 
dough raising device. 

It is described as comprising a casing, 
a plurality of shelves therein, a steam re- 
ceiving space arranged within said cas- 
ing, means for admitting steam thereto, 
means for venting the steam, a remova- 
ble member arranged within the casing, 
said member being hollow, means for 
admitting steam to the interior of said 
member, and means for admitting and 
controlling the admission of steam to 
the interior of the casing. 


BREAD MAKING MACHINE 


Victor Arvid Hellstrom, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has patented a bread making 
machine. 

The claim for it reads: ‘The combina- 
tion in a bread making machine with a 
dough receptacle, a plunger therein, and 
a bottom formed with grate bars and a 
foraminous casing, of an endless carrier, 
severing means, and reciprocating roll- 
ers adapted during their working stroke 
to traverse a path in direction opposite 
to the movement of the carrier, and 
coact with the latter to roll out the 
dough.”’ 





BAKERY NOTES 

Miller Baking Oc., Niles, Ohio, has as- 
signed. 

Sale of bread by weight is urged in 
Philadelphia. 

A two-story addition is being built to 
Arnold’s bakery at Reading, Pa. 

The Oity Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has a daily capacity of 25,000 loaves. 

Model Bakery, Hindman & Wilson, pro- 
prietors, Jamestown, N. D., is bankrupt. 

The City Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has incorporated; capital stock, $50,000. 

Russell Baking Co., Salt Lake Oity, 
Utah, incorporated ; capital stock, $5,000. 

Jobn T. Hines, a St. Joseph, Mo., bak- 
ors died recently at Excelsior Springs, 

o. 

Excellent Home-made Bread Co., Man- 
hattan, N. Y., has incorporated. Gapital 
stock, $5,000, 

Louis E. Nickols, baker, Cincinnati, 
Obio, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $9,230; 
assets, $4,421. 

Board of health at St. Joseph, Mo., is 
planning to revoke licenses of unsani- 
tary bakeries. 

Striking bakers at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are endeavoring to get grocers to handle 
union-made bread exclusively. 

The wholesale bakers of Louisville, 
Ky., are assisting the board of health in 
a campaign for cleaner bakeries. 

The Bellaire Baking Co.’s plant at 
Wheeling, W. Va., burned Sept. 10. Loss, 
$10,000. Company will rebuild at once. 

Fred OC. La el a dealer in bakers’ 
supplies, New York city, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $17,893; assets, $12,769. 

It is estimated that $5,550,000 was spent 
on bread last year in San Francisco, Oal. 
Average number of bakery employees 
was 1,542, 

Col. B. F. Orawford, founder of the 
Orawiord & Taylor Baking OCo., and or- 
ganizer and first president of the Nation- 
al Biscuit Oo., recently died while play- 
ing golf alone on the links of the West- 
brook Oountry Olub at Mansfield, Ohio. 


September 28, 1910 


CHICAGO 
THE ANDREWS MILLING Co. 


Bakers in this country, as well as in 
England, have, to a certain extent, been 
experimenting with a grade of flour that 
has come upon the market within the 
past few months known as a‘'flour im- 
prover.”’ Its use, according to the manu- 
facturers, is to increase loaf volume of 
bread and to better maintain moisture. 

In the columns of the Northwestern 
Miller, under date of Aug. 24, there ap- 
peared an editorial on the subject of 
*tFlour Improvers.’’ Millers were cau- 
tioned against the buying of such a prod- 
uct should their intent be to blend the 
same with their flour in order to build 
up their trade with the bakers. 

Tbe Andrews Milling Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of ‘tBooster’’ flour, has 
made reply to the editorial. This com- 
pany began producing a flour for bread 
bakers some months ago and, as will! be 
noted by its letter, indorses the editori- 
al comments. 

Manufacturers of flour improvers is- 
sert that while, so far, chemists have 
been slow in arriving at a correct anaiy- 
sis of such products, such flours are 
pure, and conform to the pure food laws. 

The Andrews Milling Co. says: 

‘tWe have read the editorial appearing 
in your valuable paper Aug. 24, with rei- 
erence to flour improvers, and must ad- 
mit that eo bave given to your readers 
facts well worth their consideration. [e- 
ing extensive manufacturers of the flour 
known as ‘tBooster Cereal Flour,’ and 
perhaps coming under the head of 
makers of ‘tflour improvers,’’ we wish 
to state that our product differs maieri- 
ally from the regular run of wheat flour. 

‘*We note you call attention to anal \sis 
of a sample of flour you had made and 
that a well-known chemist stated that 
the flour is composed principally of corn. 
We feel very confident that the saniple 
analyzed was not that of our Booster 
Cereal Flour. Ifit was the chemisi is 
wrong in his report, as have been other 
chemists who have tried to find the ‘rue 
eontents of our product. 

‘*We believe there will be an excelicnt 
demand for flour, by bakers, such as we 
are placing on the market. This is as 
pure as any product made and compiies 
with the pure food law. However, we 
agree with you that millers would be ‘o- 
ing wrong were they to use our product 
by mixing it with their flour and sel!ing 
it branded as strictly wheat flour. ‘ley 
would be taking the same chance oi be- 
ing proceeded against by the govern- 
ment as they would were they tu biend 
acorn flour or other product not made 
of wheat. 

‘tWe do claim, and can prove our as- 
sertion, that bakers who will use our 
product and follow our instructions will 
obtain a larger loaf volume in their bread 
making and will also turn out a beiter 
grade of bread than is the present cus- 
tom, and one that will retain its m:ist- 
ure much longer. 

'tWe might add that we have received 
correspondence from some of the mil‘ers 
Ho ang, | as to our product, and we have 
in every instance been honest and ‘old 
them that it is not made for their se, 
but, instead, for the bakers. We cannot, 
however, refuse to sell the miller ur 
flour, who, if he so desires, can blen: it 
with his product and brand it according 
to the Jaw and sell same. It is not our 
intent, to deceive or in any way not jive 
up to the pure food law. We assure \ou 
that we accord with your editorial.’ 


WHEAT FLOUR PRICES 


There was but one decided feature »0- 
ticeable in the flour market along tow: rd 
the close of the montb in which the b«k- 
ers were specially interested. That as 
the close prices named by soft wheat 
millers to the cracker manufacturers 
and pastry bakers. These were soe 
what less than those asked by the Chi«a- 
go millers. One baker in particular s‘«t- 
ed a week ago that be had purchased w'n- 
ter patents fully 20c per bbl less than w ‘s 
being quoted by the millers in this 5: 
tion. 

It is also noticeable that the mill«'s 
in the Northwest are anxious to ma:- 
tain their share of the trace with tre 
bread bakers. The difference in values 
some weeks agoin favor of soutbwe:'- 
ern millers, fully 30c per bb] over m!''s 
in the Northwest, has been narrowed ‘0 
about 15@20c per bbl. 

To more or less extent the trade b*s 
gone to the Northwest. But the buying 
of both spring and hard winter wbh::t 
flour continues rather narrow with the 
bread bakers; in fact, quite a contrast 
to what it was a year ago now. 

A man who is close to the bakers '” 
does a wholesale business stated a!" 
days ago that he was oo confident te 
aggregate bookings of flour by Chic®: : 
merchant bakers was sufficient to !** 
them not longer than the end of the 
year. In some instances the bookins® 
would not cover over a period of ©'* 
weeks, 


Chicago, Sept. 24. OC. H. CHALLEN. 
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THE STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD 
(Continued from page 790.) 


mills equipped with expensive machin- 
ery for purifying flour. The old mill was 


usually situated on the bank of some 
stream that had been dammed to fur- 
nish a reserve of water power to run the 
wheel to grind the grain, as will be not- 
ed in the illustration No. 9, ‘tAn Old 
Welsh Mill.” In the lower right band 
corner is the old Rutledge mill at New 
Salem, INinois, where Abraham Lincoln 
toiled for a time, and in the left hand 
corner a mill operated by wind power on 
the estate of the Washington family in 
England. 

A great deal of poetry and literature 
centers about these picturesque, old, 
vine-covered mills with their huge wood- 
en wheels. But old-time grist mills have 
gradually fallen into disuse and now ex- 
ist mainly in poetry and song, unable to 
compete with a modern, well equipped 
plant, as shown in No. 10. 

The great value of wheat flour is for 

bread making. No other grain, except 
rye, contains a gluten that can be made 
into dough. The flour is made into bread 
either at home or in bakeries. Bread is 
one of the most nourishing as well as 
cheapest of allfoods. Because of its higb 
value and extensive use it has long been 
called the ‘'staff of life.’? In one of the 
bulletins of the national government it 
is stated: 
_ ‘‘Among all civilized nations bread, in 
its broad sense, is the basis of human 
nutrition. All dietary standards cluster 
about it as acenter and support of the 
system of nutrition. Not only is it the 
most important, but at the same time it 
is the cheapest of nutrients. Measured 
by actual nutritive power there is no 
other complete ration which in economy 
can compare with bread. 

'' Bread is here spoken of as a complete 
ration. By this is meant a ration which 
in itself contains all the essential ele- 
ments of nutrition. ... It is therefore 
necessary in the human dietary to re- 
gard bread as the foundation on which 
is to be erected a structure of diet which 
abundantly cares for the needs of the 
system, and at the same time, by its con- 
stant variation, conforms to the demand, 
maybe whims of the gustatory nerve.” 
(Page 1171, Bulletin No. 13, Part IX, Di- 
Vision of Ohemistry, U,.8. Department 
of Agriculture.) 

As wheat has been the chief cereal 
food of man for centuries, it is not like- 
ly that it will be supplanted by any other 
known cereal. Man is distinctly a bread- 
eating animal. That bread is the cheap 
est and most nutritive of all foods will 
be observed from the figures given in the 
following table. 1t is to be noted that for 
ten cents more nutritive material can be 
purchased as bread than in any other food. 

The following table shows the food value 
of bread compared with other foods, ac- 
cording to United States Department of 
Agriculture farmers’ bulletin No. 142: 


TEN CENTS WILL PURCHASE 











Ls : 
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8. Grinding Room of a 
Modern Mill. 


Wheat flour owes its 
high nutritive and 
bread-making value to 
the gluten which it con- 
tains. Many boys and girls know that 
when wheat is chewed a gum is ob- 
tained. This theo is the gluten. When 
flour is mixed with water a dough is 
formed because the gluten or gum binds 
the starchy, floury particles, forming a 
more or less sticky mass. This gluten 
has the same food value as the white 
of egg or albumen, or the lean part of 
meat. Ohemists call these materials 
proteids. Proteids are materials in food 
that enter into the composition of the 
blood, muscles, and tissues of the body, 
and without a sufficient amount of these, 
like wheat gluten, for er ete ite 
and repairing the tissues of the body life 
would be impossible. 

Wheat contains from 12 to 14 per cent 
of glutinous material; that is, in every 
100 pounds of wheat there are 12 to 14 
pounds of protein, mainly as gluten. 
Wheat contains also a large amount 
of starch, about 70 per cent. Starch, 
when digested, furnishes the body with 
heat, and the heat in turn is used for 
producing energy. The starch and the 
gluten are what give wheat flour and 
bread their food value,—glu- 
ten for repair of the tissues 
of the body and building 
muscle, and starch for pro- 
duction of heat and energy. 
Because of the proportion in 
which each is present the one 
material supplements the 
other in such a way as to en- 
able each to be of most value. 

Now in order to get the 
highest value 
out of wheat 
flour the bread 
should be _ well 
made, so as to be 
easily digested 
and pleasing to 
the taste. While 
excellent bread 
is made in many 
homes, in other 
homes there is 
great opportuni- 
ty for improve- 
ment. We all like 
to be loyal to our 
bomes and think 
that the bread 
mother makes is 
the best bread 
ever made. Sentiment is good; however, 
there must be some bread makers better 
than others, and it is reasonable to ex- 

ect that those who are engaged daily 





-in bread making as a pursuit have the 


best opportunities to perfect themselves 
in the art, just as a carpenter can build 
a better house than one who only at times 
works at the carpenter’s trade. In com- 
paring home-made bread with that made 
by the high grade professional baker, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in the bulletin referred to, says: 
‘The baking of bread is an art which is 
most successfully Flot by profes- 
sionals, and the American method of 
home bread baking is not to be too high- 
ly commended.”’ (Page 1236.) 

In early times the making of bread was 
as primitive as the milling of wheat, the 
two processes being carried on by the 
same person in each household. The 
grain was crushed between stones, and 
the dougb formed by mixing this wheat 
meal or crude flour with water, when it 
was baked in primitive ovens. This 

rimitive style of milling and bakin 
s still in vogue, and can be witnesse 
in Palestine to-day. Later brick ovens 
came into use, heated by building a fire 
in the interior, removing the fire when 
the bricks were thoroughly heated and 
then baking the bread. A little dough 
which, naturally, became old and sour 
was saved from one baking to the next 
to be used to induce fermentation for 
the production of | pee to lighten or ex- 
pand the loaf. Wil pone. plants, which 
are quite widely distributed in nature, 
as on the surface of grains and vegeta- 
bles, undoubtedly inoculated some of the 













9.¥An Old Welsh Mill 
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original doughs, which in turn started 
fermentation in each succeeding batch 
of bread. Unleavened bread was made 
without the use of sour dough or any 
other leavening material. Sometimes 
the bread was good; more frequently it 
was not, because the leavening process 
could not be controlled. 

The people of the present day have 
better bread than in olden times because 
the flour is cleaner and more nutritious, 
and because the process of bread mak- 
ing is more thoroughly understood and 
is better capable of being controlled. 
Baking, as an institution, probably orig- 
inated in Rome before the birth of Obrist. 
In 167 B. C., Paulius Amilius set a band 
of captured Greek slaves to work pound- 
ing wheat in mortars and making bread 
of the crude flour. From this bumble 
origin the bakers’ trade has developed. 
Thus while formerly the women and 
servants, or slaves of the household, 
were both the millers and the bakers, 
the probability is that eventually the 
making of bread will become the work 
of the professional bread maker or bak- 
er, just as the milling of wheat has be- 
come the work of the expert miller. 
White, light, toothsome bread, with an 
aroma that ‘‘stimulates the gustatory 
nerve,’’ needs no doctor’s or chemist’s 
certificate in order to induce its sale or 
use as food. The human stomach de- 
mands bread. It best satisfies hunger of 
any food. Bread is one of the most di- 
gestible of foods; there is no refuse or 
inedible part. As shown in the following 
table it is all edible and not like some 
foods, where from 20 to 25 per cent of the 
weight is skin, shell, pod or bone. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF BREAD 





| Percent — 

Average digestibility of all nutrients 

(protein, fat and starch)............ 96% 

Refuse and indigestible matter: 
In bread (no refuse) ..........0...0e00e 3% 
INE as <a eves ccd weeesanh ones as 13 to 30 
SE vckncasicvedusedpevevevessose 12 to 28 
DEE ves cvadipens chbeoeessnss sue 25 to 50 
SMM: << 530 bavi vessehepedscae 25 to 30 
In vegotables...............-cccccccees 15 to 60 





In bread, 963% per cent of the nutritive materials 
are-digested and available to the body. In meats 
and vegetables in general, 10 to 50 per cent of the 
material as purchased is refuse as 

‘ bone, skins, or pods, and of the edi- 
ble portion, 5 to 15 per cent is indi- 
gestible. Bread contains no refuse 
and isone of the most digestible of 
foods. 


The modern baker has ex- 
cellent facilities for making 
good bread. He is trained to 
select and handle his flour in 
a way to secure the best re- 
sults. Illustration 
No. 11 shows a 
modern baker 
testing the quali- 
ty of the gluten of 
flour. 

Purchasing the 
flour in large 
quantities, the 
baker secures it 
more economical- 
ly than the family 
that buys in small 
amounts. The use 
of machinery en- 
ables the mixing 
and kneading of 
the dough to be 
m ore thoroughly 
accomplished and 
in a more sanitary way than is possible 
by hand, and the construction of special 
rooms to contro] the temperature results 
in a more uniform product. Add to this 
greater skill in the art of bread pong 
as constant practice gives greater skill, 
and the conditions for making bread in 
the bake shop become better than in 
the average kitchen. Many bakeries are 
models of neatness and cleanliness, as 
bakers bave learned that better bread 
can be made in aclean than in a dirty 
bakery. The National Association of 
Master Bakers and the various state and 
city associations of bakers have done 
much to encourage improvement in the 
sanitary condition of bakeries and to up- 
lift the profession. Baking is fast be- 
coming an extensive business and bread 
is rpg shipped long distances, even en- 
tering into interstate commerce. 

Improvements in the baking have kept 
pace with improvements in the produc- 
tion and harvesting of wheat and in its 
milling into bigh grade flour. No longer 
is bread made in small batches of a dozen 
loaves, but thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of loaves of uniformly high grade 
are made daily in some bakeries. 

Let us briefly follow the flour as it is 
made into bread in a modern bakery. 
The flour, with the other materials used 
in bread mann as sugar, salt and 
shortening, are a j purchased in quanti- 
ties. These are taken by mechanical 
power into the storeroom of the bakery, 
usually situated in the top story. From 
the storeroom the flour starts upon its 
course that finally endsin the toothsome 
loaves of bread. First the flour is re- 
bolted and blended to remove any acci- 
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dental impurities such as lint from bags, 
and also to aerate the flour and leave it 
in the best condition for bread making 
Frequently the patent flours from differ- 
ent mills are blended to form the flour 
used by the bakery. The flour is then 
weighed into the mixer, and yeast or 
sponge, water, salt, sugar and shorten- 
ing, all accurately weighed, are added. 
The mixing is done by machinery more 
perfectly than is possible with hands 
and arms, and ina more cleanly and sani- 
tary way. If the weather is warm the 





10. Modern Country Mill and Elevator. 


water used for the dough is cooled. A 
mixing machine is shown in illustration 
No. 14. 

From the mixer the dough is delivered 
into portable troughs, made of large 
sheets of steel, so as to avoid seams and 
be as sanitary as possible, some of the 
more modern types of troughs being 
porcelain lined. he troughs of dough 
are pushed intoa special room. See il- 
lustration No. 15. The temperature of 
this room is kept constant both winter 
and summer by means of steam pipes 
and cooling pipes connected with an am- 
monia refrigerating plant, the frost on 
these pipes on a summer day presenting 
a beautiful appearance. The dough is 
kneaded in the trough and, after passing 
through the proper fermentation stages, 
it drops on machines which cut it into 
loaf sized pieces, weigh it, rol] it into 
round balls which rise or proof for about 
20 minutes and then are molded into 
forms for the pans. These several steps 
in the process are shown in No. 16, cut- 
ting the dough; No. 17, proofing, rolling 
and working, and No. 18, molding. 

Machinery has been devised for every 
phase of this work so that it is now un- 
necessary during the entire process of 
bread making to even touch the dough 
with the hands. The machines are kept 
in practically constant use, so there is 
no accumulation of old dough. When the 
dough reaches the pan it is allowed to 
stand for a short time on covered racks, 
where the temperature is constant. Here 
the fermentation is completed. From 
the racks the pans of dough are passed 
into the oven, often by mechanical feed- 
ers. The ovens (No. 19) are large and ex- 
pensive brick and iron structures, heat- 
ed to about 425° F., aconsiderably higher 
temperature than is reached in house- 
hold baking and which insures complete 
baking of the bread. After 30 or 40 min- 
utes the pans of bread are taken from 
the oven and placed on cooling racks 
(No. 20). After cooling, the bread is 
packed in special] boxes and it is then 
ready for shipment either to local gro- 
ceries or to distant points by express 
(No. 21). 

During all of the process, flour, dough 
and bread are moving forward in a steady 
stream, stopping at each point only long 
enough to be mixed, fermented, kneaded 
or baked. Every step is carefully yh 
ed and the work is all carried on in the 
most sanitary way. It is not to be won- 
dered that under such conditions, with 
the best of raw materials, of equipment 





ll. Testing the Gluten in Flour. 


and of workmanship, the bread is better 
in every way than that made in the aver- 
age kitchen. If only kitchens as well as 
bakeries were inspected, proportionally 
more unclean and unsanitary kitchens 
would be found than bakeries; that is, 
if all kitchens and al] bakeries were ex- 
amined, in the ‘aggregate the bakeries 
would be found the cleaner. 

A better quality of wholesome and nu- 
tritious bread is made to-day and sold at 
a lower price in comparison with cost of 
materials than was the case a decade 
ago. The baker bas given the consumer 
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his portion of the returns from lessened 
cost of production on a large scale and 
furnished him a better quality of bread. 
The bread to-day is better than it was a 
——— ago, because the miller makes 

etter flour and the baker makes better 
bread. This gradual improvement in the 
quality of bread, now so well inaugurat- 
ed, speaks-well for the character of the 
bread of the future. Adulterated bread is 
practically unheard of in this ay grand 4 
and there are no food materials that ho d 
a higher rank in purity and nutritive 
value than wheat flour and bread. 

The quality of the bread which a na- 
tion eats is the true index of the grade of 
civilization. The highest degree of civil- 
ization has been reached on wheat bread, 
made from thoroughly cleaned wheat, 
milled so as to remove the husk of the 
wheat berry and made into bread white 
or creamy in color, toothsome in cbharac- 
ter, of agreeable aroma and capable of 
appeasing hunger,—in short, satisfying 
the esthetic and gastronomic demands 
of the body. , 

The part which bread takes in the daily 
ration is shown in the following table: 


BREAD IN THE DIETARY 
A balanced ration for a man at moderate work. 
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Note—The food costs a little over 30c, but the 
bread, costing 5c, supplies nearly one-third of the 
protein, over half of the starch, ete., and nearly 
one-third of the total energy of the ration. 

In the first column is given the cost of 
the foods, which naturally would vary 
widely in different localities. Bread 
however, is the least variable in price of 
all foods. In the three-quarters of a pound 
of bread there are .08 Ib of protein or 
tissue repairing nutrients, .42 Ib starch 
and nearly a thousand calories or heat 
units—the measure of energy which foods 
furnish the body. The five cents’ worth 
of bread supplies one-third of the protein 
of the daily ration, over half the carbo- 
hydrates (starch) and nearly one-third 
of the total energy. That is, the bread 
costing one-sixth, mn or over one-thir 
the total nutrients of the ration. 

Now Jet us review briefly the history 
of a loaf of bread. The wheat was proba- 
bly grown upon the fertile prairies of 
some one of the northwestern or south- 
western states, gathering from the soil 
and air the choicest stores of plant food 
and in the plant cell, the most wonderful 
of all chemical laboratories, elaboratin 
these into starch, gluten or other nutri- 
tious substances. The land was plowed, 
harrowed and seeded, and the crop har- 
vested and threshed by machinery. Tbe 
grain or flour was transported by rail, or 

ossibly by boat if in the vicinity of the 
Great akes. The wheat was milled by 
the modern roller process into flour, be- 
ing separated from the branny or cellular 
husk of the wheat berry and purified to 
remove the dust and dirt. The flour was 
made into bread in a modern, well- 
equipped, sanitary bakery where the 
process of bread making can be thor- 
ongnlz controlled, and the result is 
white, nutritious, toothsome bread, the 
most nourishing and the cheapest and 
best of all foods. In its production the 
farmer, the miller, and the baker each 
play an important part. The bread taken 
as food enters into the composition of our 
bodies, nourishing all the organs and 
parts and supplying heat and onerny for 
either physical or mental work. Without 
a cereal, as wheat, from which bread can 
be made man would have developed into 
an entirely different being and our pres- 
ent civilization would bave been impos- 
sible. He who aids in the production of 
our daily bread, be he farmer, miller, or 
baker, is a benefactor to civilization. 


EUROPEAN DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 802.) 
part of home millers for a similar class 
of flour. On the other hand, while some 
American mills have marked a decline 
and seemed anxious to do business, oth- 
ers have been very stiff. 

Millers seem to ces little anxiety 
concerning Minneapolis flours. Whether 
it is that this market does not appreci- 
ate the Minneapolis product at its value 
or what really is the reason is hard to 
determine; but one thing is certain, 
that at 30s 6d@38ls delivered Belfast or 
Dublin, they are not tempting enough 
for buyers to take hold, and I have not 
heard of asingle sale being made this 
week for shipment, though on spot there 
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ave been one or two small sales made 
in quite a retail way at 31s delivered, full 
terms. 

Kansas flours have been very quiet; 
there are a few lots on passage, portions 
of which are sold, but importers have not 
been able to rid their hands of the flour 
they have purchased; consequently, are 
in no way inclined to make new engage- 
ments. 

American winter wheat flour is the 
only one that buyers have been at all in- 
clined to take hold of, and that was very 
early in the week. Prices have been 
very irregular and, while one patent 
flour could not be bought under 28s 6d 
c.i.f. Belfast and 28s 9d ¢.i.f. Dublin, an- 
other miller has accepted 28s for a flour 
which stands as high as any in Ireland 
in point of quality. 

anitoba flours are more in line, and 
the very finest could be bought at about 
81s c.i.f., and of better quality than Min- 
neapolis flours; while a good export pat- 
ent could have been purchased to-day at 
28s 6d@29s c.i.f. Belfast. No sales have 
been made, as far as can be gathered, as 
local millers have dropped their prices 
to compete, which has had the effect of 
making consumers draw into their sbell. 

Australian flours are keeping very 
dear, and are not offering except in iso- 
lated cases, and even then at an extreme 
apes 27s 9d c.i.f. Belfast appearing to 

e about the asking price of mills. There 
are no shipments of flour from the sea- 
board this week, direct to Ireland, but 
there will soon be a few thousand sacks 
leaving the other side, made up of recent 
purchases, which, comparatively, will 
not amount to a great deal, as very little 
business bas been done with either 
America or Canada so far on this crop. 

Oatmeal is in poor demand, but, if 
anything, prices are a little firmer. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Walkers, Winser & Hamm, London: 
Town millers have again reduced their 
prices 6d per sack during the week and 
trade in foreign flour has been unfavor- 
ably affected in consequence. Buyers 
hold little stock but they draw most of 
their supplies from the port mills, which 
are offering tempting advantages, while 
American mills are generally raising 
their offers. Offals show little change. 

Kruger, Darsie & Oo., Liverpool: The 
flour trade continued dull and uninter- 
esting during the past week. Flour buy- 
ers are stil] keeping entirely out of the 
market, and little or no fresh business 
has transpired. Values are nominally 
unchanged, but to promote business 
some concession in price would no 
doubt be requisite. Business witb mills 
in America is still difficult to transact, 
and only occasionally some business re- 
sults, by further shading of prices, for 
winter wheat flour, while American 
spring wheat flour is still held at about 
2s per sack over values ruling here. 


Dunlop Bros., Glasgow: Trade here 
has continued dull during the past week 
with no change of moment in prices of 
the leading varieties of flour. Minnesota 
spring atents, being scarce on spot, 
were held for late fu]l rates, but Manito- 
bas were asbade easier on spot and to- 
arrive, with demand indifferent. Ameri- 
can winters, both hard and soft, were 
generally held above the views of buy- 
ers, while French and Australian de- 
scriptions got little attention. Hungari- 
ans for shipment were decidedly dearer 
be the week, and consequently neglect- 
ed. 


HOLLAND, SEPT. 5 


Though the flour market still drags, 
prices are fairly well maintained. In- 
stead of lowering their offers and bring- 
ing them more into line with buyers’ 
views, American millers cable higher 
prices, thereby stopping business. Kan- 
sas patent is the exception, as prices 
asked for this grade compare favorably 
witb those of other grades. Several lots 
of Kansas patent found buyers at 134%@ 
144 c.i.f. 

Belgian and German flours are also 
too dear. The best values in the market 
at presen’ are undoubtedly home-milled 
and Kansas patent flours, inland 0 being 
sold at 12%@12%fi per 100 kilos, deliver- 
ed terms. vee to the Belgian and Ger- 
man mills having sold a good deal of 
flour ahead just lately the demand is 
limited, though stocks are be small. 
Belgian 00, October-December shipment, 
can be had at 11%4fl, whereas for apnea 
shipment 12\fi c.i.. bas to be paid. 

German patent is unsalable at 13%f, 
and so is Minneapolis patent at 15fi c.i.f. 
Second-hand parcels are no longer 
erat, which indicates a healthy situa- 

on. 

For Minneapolis clear 124 flis asked b 
millers but it could only be sold at 12fi, 
which is about its value at present. 
American millers quote spring wheat 
first patent at 151 and choice low grade 
at 8344. 

The total imports of American flour in- 
to Holland dur ne August amounted to 
64,500 bags of 100 kilos. 








BUENOS. AIRES, AUG. 17 


More rain has fallen in the South and 
Southeast of the province of Buenos 
Aires, but none in the drouth districts 
of Cordoba and Santa Fé. In the opin- 
ion of many cereal people in the Nortb, 
the linseed crop in Santa Fé is looked up- 
on as almost totally lost, 

As regards wheat, official views are 

iven in a recent circular note from the 

ural Economy Office as follows: 

‘It is rather premature to calculate 
the probable yield of the 1910-11 wheat 
crop, owing to the ia § in plowing and 
sowing caused by drouth. In the South 
of Buenos Aires province and in the 
Pampa sowing is not yet concluded, and 
in Santa Fé, Cordoba and Entre Rios the 
growth is in a backward condition. Gen- 
erally — a the position may be 
summarized: uenos Aires and Pampa 
normal; Entre Rios, average; Santa Fé 
and Oordoba, mediocre. owever, the 
very extended cereal zones of Argen- 
tina, and their geographical distribu- 
tion, permits one to prognosticate a 
yield of at least 4,200,000 tons of wheat.”’ 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Prices Generally Easier — Quieter 
Continental Demand — Supplies 
in Sight Heavy — Australian 
Scarce—Crop Situation 


(By our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, Sept. 10.—Owing to light of- 
fers and poor condition, native wheat 
is occasionally 6d@1s dearer in the coun- 
try markets, and business is limited by 
reason of the scarcity of good, my ! sam- 
ples, but the London spot trade is dull 
with prices easy. Foreign descriptions 
are in poor demand, and Mark Lane is 
8@6d lower, but quotations in the prov- 
inces are relatively steadier and South- 
amption is 6d higher. Speculative mar- 
kets are irregular. Futures at Liverpool 
are about 1%d per ctl down. Oontinent- 
al centers are partly unchanged, but 
otherwise range from 4d per qr advance 
to 10d decline. 

For atime the demand from the Con- 
tinent was fully maintained, and sufficed 
to reveal the fact that Australian car- 
goes near at hand had been to a large 
extent absorbed, and shippers withdrew 
from the market. COargoes of Indian 
wheat also attracted quite unusual at- 
tention, and several went to continental 
destinations. Ultimately, however, the 
inquiry largely ceased, and holders of 
white wheat cargoes were displaying 





- some anxiety to find buyers. 


The shipments to Europe again proved 
to be abnormally heavy. Furthermore, 
Russian exporters had to yield to the 
pressure of extensive arrivals at the 
shipping ports, and they were disposed 
to offer freely at easier rates. There was 
a recrudescence of complaints of the 
condition of the French crop, but there 
is a general change for the better in the 
weather all over western Europe, and 
the position in France is considered to 
be somewbat improved. At the close, 
offers of American winter wheat became 
prominent, and the general tendency of 
the market was against the interests of 
sellers. 

Crop news from various directions al- 
so helped to depress the market, esti- 
mates of the American, Canadian and 
Russian yields being in every case larg- 
er than the computations previously set 
forth. In addition there were advices of 
copious rains in Argentina, which were 
sorely needed, especially in the north- 
ern zone, where there has not been any 
precipitation of moment since April. The 
week’s statistics were also bearish, ship- 
ments being 400,000 qrs larger than bo 
the corresponding week of last year; 
the quantity afloat is 155,000 qrs above 
last week, and 1,460,000 in excess of the 
figure at the same time in 1909. 

he market is feeling the weight of 
augmented deliveries from the grower, 
more especially as in many cases the 
harvest is behind time. The short side 
derives assistance from the advent of 
better weather and the partial cessation 
of the call for supplies in France. 

France is still a purchaser at Antwerp 
and in other markets, and Germany has 
shipped so much over to the French side 
that it is practically certain that she 
must in the course of the season invest 
ina large quency ef foreign wheat, in 
order to replenish her own store of 
breadstuffs. Then it would also appear 
that Hungarian millers will have to come 
into the market, as their outlook for the 
po supplies is not at present very 
clear. 

Crop prospects in the United Kingdom 
are, on the whole, distinctly better, al- 
though in some districts storms have 
laid the crops, and in other parts of the 
country garnering and threshing are 
much delayed, the corn still standing in 
the fields suffering general depreciation 
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in value. In East Anglia the farmers are 
pee mage that broken weather is re. 
tarding harvest, which will be much lat. 
er than usual owing to the heavy rains, 
In the North of Britain harvest opera- 
tions are proceeding, but the new sam- 
ples are rather unsatisfactory as regards 
color. 

In France the threshing results show 
wide variations, some districts affording 
proof that the deficit is fully as large as 
was expected, while in other sections 
the complaints have evidently been ex- 
aggerated. Moreover cold, wet weather 


, has been inimical to the conditioning 


and marketing of the grain, and it is 
still quite impossible to gain even an ap- 
proximate idea of the actual outturn. 

The German Agricultural Council gives 
the September condition as 91.3 for win- 
ter wheat, against 94 last month and 34,8 
last year, and spring wheat 88.7, against 
88.4 and 97.4, respectively. There are 
many complaints of excessive moisture, 
and the natural weight is generally be- 
low last year. 

In Hungary good rains have been high- 
ly advantageous for the preparation of 
the soil. 

The Danubian Provinces reckon upon 
a superabundant yield and Bulgaria will 
have a crop 36 per cent larger than last 
year. 

Indian cables say that crop accounts 
are, as a rule, very satisfactory. 

Australian advices state that the posi- 
tion of the crop is more promising than 
at the corresponding period in recent 
bounteous years. 

To-day’s Argentine cables indicate 
that beneficial rains have been experi- 
enced in various parts of the country 
but the northern zone requires furtier 
precipitation for the good of the wieat 
crop. 








Special Notices" 


The rate for advertisements in this department 
is 20 cents per line (seven words to the line) ; mini- 
mum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, a:iver- 
tisements of Situations Wanted will be accepted at 
one-half the above rate, 10 cents per line (seven 
words to the line); minimum charge, 50 cents 

“Display” advertisements will not be inserted at 
eo rate, but will be charged at $3 per column 

nch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special Notice 
classification will be accepted for publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are transient 
and the advertiser’s responsibility is not noeces- 
sarily vouched for by the Northwestern Miller 

Copy for advertisements in this department must 
reach us by Saturday to appear in the issue of the 
following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








ALESMEN — WANTED IMMEDIATEL\ BY 


large southwestern mill to cover Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York and New [Eng- 
land states; we want live, energetic men wit’: &s- 


tablished connection; salary and commission; 
give full particulars and references. Address 1537, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION WANTED — SUCCESSFUL \''! 
and sal will ider a ch 


experienced in office and on road. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








OSITION WANTED — GOOD SALES‘!AN 

now employed by spring wheat mill and };\\ in 
thorough knowledge of trade in Pennsylvania 
Ohio wishes connection with good Kansas 
Address ‘‘F,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 16 Bu. er 
St., New York. 


ry int 





SITION WANTED — EXPERIENCED F- 

fice man and bookkeeper seeks position t 
some good mill; employer’s interest is his inte: 
understand wheat buying and shipping, and | 
features; references. Address 1528, care N 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


JITUATION WANTED— SECOND MIL! 
seeks employment with good mill; experi 
as to various wheats and methods in modern 
interested in duties; high recommendation ) 
recent employer: good habits. Address 1541, ‘re 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








OSITION WANTED—AS REPRESENTAT! \ © 
for aggressive mill making an ever unite’ 
flour; central and eastern states; well acquail 
best trade; several years’ successful experie! “: 
best reference; salary or commission basis. ° 
dress 1535, eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapo '°- 


MPETENT HELP — MILL OWNERS '\ 
need of rienced managers, flour salesu.0, 
bookkeepers, head millers, operative millers. °0 
gineers, millwrights, packers, ete., can write ‘0 
the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. T! -/ 
Fw 4 be placed in communication with the bes‘ © 
Dp. _ 


PosiTION WANTED—AS SALES MANAG#, 
pH gy — mance o. special agent on 

ive mill, by experienced, success: nan, 
personally acquainted best trade central and es‘ 
ern states; rences; salary dependent on suc’’s* 
attained. 1536, care Northwestern Miller. 
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SITION WANTED — BY EXPERIENCED 

head miller to take charge of a mill of 500 bbls 
or over; now holding good position but desire 
change; best of references from past and present 
employers; if you are looking for results write me. 
‘Address *'W. N.,” 1534, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


OSITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER IN 
P mill from 200 bbls up; have life experience in 
milling and thoroughly understand hard and soft 
wheat milling. also millwrighting; experienced with 
reel and sifter system; speak English and German; 
will go anywhere; in answering state salary paid. 
Address 1539, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 











“MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








Fok SALE—150-BBL WATER AND STEAM 
mill; ideal location; lots of wheat; good flour 
territory. Address 1391, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
FoR SALE—AN INTEREST AND CONTRACT 
in a steam plansifter flour mill of 125-bbl_ ca- 
pacity, running and doing a fair business, which 
must be sold to close up partnership. Address 1527, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Fek SALE — A FIRST-CLASS FLOUR MILL 

in central Minnesota; plenty of No. 1 wheat at 
the door; received 30,000 bus more than could 
grind last season; good custom trade; ,000- 
ba clevator in connection. Address 923 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FoR SALE—OR TRADE FOR RENTED CITY 
property, or for cultivated farm land, 60-bbl 
flour and feed mill; good wheat country, 300 miles 
west of Minneapolis; no mill near; good exchange 
point; steam; lignite coal, net, $2.50 ton. Address 
1540, eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TOR SALE—LARGE,NEW FEED MILL, WELL- 

established business; also 60-bbl roller flour 
mill, Nordyke & Marmon machinery, merchant 
and exchange, using d tic and western wheat; 
tne home market for mill products; also com- 
mercial electric lighting plant; all in center of 
jnusiness part of town; nice water power, with 
steam auxiliary. .Address E. Merritt & Sons, 
Houlton, Aroostook Co., Maine, 


WOR SALE—OUR NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
4” 1,500-bbl mill located at Mont; y, Minn., 

n the main line of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
railroad and on the I. & M. division of the Chica- 
go, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, with 400,000 bus 
grain storage, 300,000 bus of which is fireproof; 
compound condensing Corliss engine, high pressure 
tubular boilers, practically new; also our 400-bb] 
modern mill at Waterville, Minn., on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis and the Chicago Great Western 
railroads; will sell separately or together and will 
make satisfactory terms to purchaser; also several 
30,000-bu modern country elevators. Address J. 
P. Quirk, Plaza Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 








\ ANTED —IRONS COMPLETE FOR 4-FT. 

run buhr stones; bevel gear and belt drive 
pai Address William McMurray & Co., St. 
aul, Minn. 


| ARGE LINE VARIOUS MACHINERY FOR 
4 mill and elevator equipment; special low prices 
for quick sales. Address, for particulars, American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


[jOUGLAS, WASH., HAS BEST OPENING IN 

Northwest for flour mill; hard wheat belt; fine 
mill site; electric power; abundance pure water; 
excellent transportation facilities; farmers demand 
mill now; no competition. Write Secretary Com- 
mercial Club, Douglas, Wash. 











\ ILLERS’ ALMANACK—GIVES VALUABLE 
“~ statistics of milling, grain, crops and traffic. 
Covers all states, provinces and nations. Facts 
about Millers’ Clubs and their officers. Contains 
record notable events in milling in last 30 years. 
Is a compact and handy reference book for millers, 
grain men, railroad officials, bankers and kindred 
interests. Published by Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. Price, 50e. Send for a copy. 


\ SPLENDID WATER POWER (200 H-P DE- 
~* veloped, 100 more available) with flowage 
rights over 1,800-acre lake, 50-bbl roller flour mill 
(excellent condition and good trade), sawmill and 
55 acres good farm land, at county seat, 60 miles 
from Twin Cities, in prosperous farming country 
at only $15,000 on easy terms for immediate sale; 
water power alone worth double price asked; own- 
er wishes to retire on account of old age. Address 

Miller,” Lock Box A, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 








Wholesale Flour Business for Sale 


Located in leading city of one of the 
Central States. House ample for large 
storage. Flour blending plant operated 
by electricity. Excellent railroad facili- 
ties. Address Wholesale Flour, care 
The Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 








Lang & Co., Millers 


380-6 1lth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Want Experienced Salesmen 
for New York and vicinity 








Printing @ Stationery 
for Millers 9a. 


HAHN & HARMON CO. 
410 Fifth Ave. South, Minneapolis 
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The 
Humphrey 
Employees’ 
Elevator 


For over twenty years 
TheStandard Man Ele- 
vator for mills. 


Manufactured and for 
sale by 


Nutting Truck Co. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Successors since July 1 to 


. Humphrey 
Boston, Mass. 





LEADING BUCKWHEAT MILLS 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. | 





Buckwheat 
Flour 


A low price with poor quality of Buck- 
wheat Flour would be as inefficient 

a trade producer as would be a 

superb quality at a pro- 

hibitive price. 


Allow us to quote you on your season’s 
requirements and you will find 

that our quality and price 

co-ordinate for your 

best interests. 


Capacity, 500 barrels per day. 


Buckwheat Brands Horton Milling Co. 


a ee F. E. Horton, Pres’t and Mer. 
“Fancy White” Ashtabula, Ohio 








Buckwheat Flour 


Our new buckwheat mill is now in operation. 
We want a whole lot of good trade. 
A quantity of old grain carried over for early flour orders. 


Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich. 








BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


800 Barrels Daily Klingler’s Pure Pennsylvania 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO., Butler, Pa. 


The Largest Buckwheat Millers in Pennsylvania. 








The BEST Buckwheat 
Buckwheat Flour s22s°=076 
Largest Buckwheat Mills in the World. 
THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Cohocton, N. Y. 








BUCKWHEAT FLOUR Bye Fiour 


We have the largest milling capacity for these two products 
of-any mill in this country. Ask for our quotations. 


Established 19 = 1 he Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis. 








HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS A SPECIALTY 
Wm. Bros Boiler & Mfg. Co. peeves eee se 
Minneapolis, Minn. Correspondence solicited Estimates furnished 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











Daily Capacity, 7,000 Barrels. Mills at Winnipeg, Goderich and Brandon 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS Co., «11m 


Manitoba Hard Wheat Flours Exclusively 


Capacity 
WINNIPEG PLANT = 4°°- bls. 
The Finest on the 
Continent, 


Makes More Bread and Better Bread 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: Laxuron 
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Seaforth Milling Co. : Millers and Grain Dealers 


SEAFORTH, ONTARIO Special Attention to Export Business 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
The Smart Bag Co., ita. WINNIPEG, CAN. 


Factories and Offices, 


Montreal—Toronto— W innipe 


E. J. HOLLAND, Agent, Head Office: Mentreal W. A. Janus, Aonat, ° i itoba Flour 
PE nah ee ee The James Goldie Co." 07s tA 


| 
2 
LIMITED Riverside Code = 


Paper Bag and Barrel Linings 





























PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 


MICROFILMING. 





